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PREFACE 






The career of the eighth Duke of Devonshire has 
been in many respects unique amongst those of 
modern statesmen, and hardly less attractive in 
human and political interest than any other; whilst 
its value to the state has been conceded by friends 
and opponents alike. Yet it has often seemed to 
be imperfectly understood and appreciated by those 
persons who take little more than the average casual 
notice of the changing scenes and characters of 
government, and certainly it has been less described 
and discussed in ephemeral prints than have those of 
contemporaries of corresponding importance. This 
is the first attempt to place before the public any 
account of it making any pretence to completeness. 
The doubts and difficulties that assail the writer 
who undertakes the task of treating upon the history 
of a living person are generally comprehended, and 
it may be imagined that they are not less formidable 
in this case than in others. The object of the 
following pages has been to set forth impartially and 
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PREFACE 



•ithout exaggeration a narrative of the chief events, 
political and otherwise, in the life of the Duke ; but 
as their presentation, without any attempt to indicate 
what have appeared to critical onlookers to be some 
of the tendencies and influences which have governed 
them, would in the case of such a complex personality 
be as meat without salt, no apology is necessary 
for the intrusion of observations of this character. 
Finally, this career has been essentially one of epochs 
rather than of days, and this circumstance must be 
taken in explanation for the comparatively detailed 
statement of some matters at the seeming expense of 
others. In the preparation of the work all available 
sources of information have been drawn upon, and I 
have to tender my thanks to many persons — past and 
present Members of Parliament and others — who have 
been kind enough to favour me with their personal 
knowledge of different matters. 

H. L. 
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THE MAKINGS OF THE DUKE 

T is agreed by those who study the political forces 
operating in the British realm at the present 
time that the truism, that during the lives of the chief 
participators in the events of a period, one may not 
form any just and reliable estimate of the value of 
their services to the state, is well exemplified in its 
application to Sir Spencer Compton Cavendish, eighth 
Duke of Devonshire. For more than a quarter of a 
century he has been one of the most formidable of 
these forces, so that when, not long ago, a crisis in 
his career was brought about, an authoritative critic 
of the times was led to observe that if the country 
had been able to surmount its recent difficulties, and 
was in a position to encounter a new and anxious 
future, it was in a large measure due to the patience, 
the firmness, the unselfishness and the practical 
wisdom of this nobleman. Thus the careful analyst 
of the history of these times appreciates the highly- 
important place in it that belongs to this Duke, and 
the probability that when the value of his counsel 
comes in the future to be properly appraised it will be 
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to that of any of his dis- 
Nor will it then be diffi- 






marked as scarcely inferior 

tinguished contemporaries. *,«. ..... ... ...^... „^ ~....- 

cult for an enthusiast in advocacy to make out a case 
for a higher award than this. Yet, to the mass of the 
people, as apart from those diligent observers of 
whom wc have been speaking, the name and person- 
ality of the Duke appear to have little of that magnetism 
attached to them which seems frequently to make for 
greatness in the political world. There have been in 
his career none of those displays of intense activity 
in constructive statesmanship, which have been 
characteristic of some of his political friends and 
opponents. He has achieved no distinction as a 
philosopher. As an orator he has rarely risen above 
the Parliamentary average — has often fallen below it. 
Stripped of such recommendations to the public favour 
as these, the statesman who obtains a lasting reputa- 
tion notwithstanding must needs be possessed of 
exceptional qualities in other directions. The Duke 
of Devonshire makes up for much that he lacks by 
a far-seeing judgment and a superfine soundness of 
wisdom. Thus his influence has always been felt 
rather than seen, and it has been felt so much that 
there is a multitude of highly-practical business men 
in this country who have systematically taken their 
time from him during two decades, and in whom 
there has been begotten such a rare and abiding con- 
fidence as is rarely extended towards other statesmen 
in like measure. The Duke can do no wrong is the 
motto of this faithful and influential following, who 
inquire among themselves as to reasons and motives 
when other ministers of state have formulated policies, 
but often accept in passive obedience and trust- 
fulness the rulings of their political guardian. He is 
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mown in the city and the country as ' The Safe 
Duke,' a title bequeathed to him by his ancestors, but 
won by him afresh in his own right. So is justified 
the eulogium of the modern commentator, to which 
reference has been made. 

If that is the most reliable estimation in which the 

Duke of Devonshire is held to-day, it may be a 

matter of interest to consider how, in the course of a 

lifetime, it has been gradually brought about. One of 

the obvious circumstances for mention at the outset 

is the great influence which birth and ancestry have 

plainly had upon his career. It has been said of him 

that he is the best excuse that the last half century 

has produced for the continuance of the peerages. 

However this may be, he is assuredly one of the 

best living human specimens of hereditary physical, 

mental and moral transfer — a composition of the 

Cavendishes of several centuries — so that he who 

would rightfully award his gratitude for the gift to 

the nation in these eventful times of the 'practical 

wisdom ' of the eighth Duke, must needs pace the 

whole length of the gallery of his forefathers and 

make his bow to Chief Justice Cavendish, the first of 

them, similarly as to the seventh Duke, the father 

of the twentieth-century statesman. The abnormal 

sense of duty which has always urged his present 

grace to active service in the interests of the state, 

upon many occasions when personal inclination would 

have prompted a less tormenting mode of life, he has 

inherited from each and all of the Cavendishes who 

have gone before him. Public service is and has 

always been the destiny of the sons of this succession ; 

so that now it would seem to be without the power of 

any of them to live the easy life of idleness, to 
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doze away their days in their ancestral castles and 
halls, or in the management sometimes of their 
nearly 200,000 acres. A hot patriotism has been 
passed along the line from father to son, and has 
reached these modern times all aglow. To his 
sovereign the Cavendish has always been as loyal as 
planets to the sun. save when in Stuart history such 
loyalty was not conceived to make for the public good. 
Then, as always, it was tempered by a jealous regard 
for the rights of the people, who have in this family 
found hereditary defenders. The Whiggery that has 
been born in them is famous. Even in matters of 
detail the ancestral rule has governed each Cavendish 
as he has come along. He must in his pre-ducal days 
be a Member of the House of Commons, preferably 
for a Derbyshire or Lancashire constituency ; he must 
be the Lord Lieutenant of that county : he must be 
a Privy Councillor; and the completer Cavendish 
is a sometime Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. To the 
majority of these articles of duty, and many more, 
each Cavendish has subscribed his name. When in 
the absence of the King from his realm the occasion 
has called for a council of regency the head of this 
family has invariably been one of the chosen officers 
of this high responsibility. Each of the eight Dulces 
of Devonshire has received the Garter. Each Duke 
and the Earls and Knights before the dukedom was 
established have extended sympathy and active 
support to the University of Cambridge, from which 
they have accepted high office. Since the formation 
of the Royal Society they have been closely associated 
with it, and have from time to time obtained its 
fellowship. Whilst thus in the open arena the 
Cavendishes have proved their virile force, in the 
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gender arts of the social salon they have displayed a 
super-excellence. Their courts have been inferior 
only to those of the monarch ; their show of magnifi- 
cence when occasion has called for it has been such 
that kings have sometimes stood in awe. In gallantry 
and devotion to their women the Cavendishes have 
had no betters. Their choices in this respect have 
always been conspicuous by the perfection of 
discrimination, and thus it happens that there is not 
.. family in Britain so justly famous as this one is for 
the brilliant women who have been allied to it in 
marriage. Thus, and in divers other ways, are the 
characteristics of one Duke not individual but of his 
family, and for a proper appreciation of their full value 
and significance their origin must be shown. For 
this reason, not less than for the interest attaching to 
the careers of his ancestors, some slight sketch of 
Cavendish history is necessary as a preface to any 
account of the life of the noble statesman of these 
times. 

We hear of the Cavendishes first in the eastern 
counties. It has been asserted that the name was 
earliest known in Suffolk when Roger dc Gernon, a 
cadet of the great Norman family, in the time of 
Edward II. acquired by marriage with the heiress of 
John Potton the lands of Cavendish in this county 
and thereupon adopted ' de Cavendish ' for his sur- 
name. However that may be — and the evidence that 
this was the origin of the family name is not fully 
convincing — the Cavendishes who lived and made 
history in the latter half of the fourteenth century are 
the earliest of whom we have any definite knowledge. 
First came Sir John Cavendish, a distinguished 
lawyer, and the Chief Justice of whom mention has 
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already been made. In the matter of advantageous 
marriage, as in that of university patronage, he con- 
spicuously set the example for the Cavendishes who 
followed him, for his alliance with Alice, daughter and 
heiress of John de Odyngseles, brought him the lord- 
ship of Cavendish Overhall, and he became Chancellor 
of the University of Cambridge. In both these 
details of family distinction the chief of the 
Cavendishes of to-day is as the first of his line. Sir 
John was Chief Justice of the court of King's 
Bench in 1366, 1373 and 1377, and eventually he was 
commissioned with Robert de Hales, Treasurer of 
England, to suppress the insurrection raised in the 
city of York. The mob was greatly maddened at 
that time against the lawyers, and against Chief 
Justice Cavendish more than any other, for the 
sufficient reason that it was his son John who had 
killed Wat Tyler. It will be remembered that Tyler 
had been arrested by William Walworth, Mayor of 
London, whom he struck with his dagger. Walworth, 
wc are told, drew his baselard and grievously 
wounded Tyler in the neck, in which conflict an 
esquire of the King's house, who was no other than 
the son and heir of this Chief Justice Cavendish, un- 
sheathed his sword, and ' wounded him twice or thrice 
even unto death.' Jack Straw's followers had this 
tragic incident uppermost in mind when at length 
they arrested the Chief Justice and Sir John of 
Cambridge with him, and, visiting the sins of the son 
upon the father, they dragged both these worthy 
knights into the market-place of Bury St Edmunds, 
and there beheaded them. Sir John's successor, 
for his service in despatching Tyler, was knighted 
in Smithfield and granted ,£40 yearly by the King. 
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The next interesting portrait in the gallery of the 
Cavendishes is that of Sir William Cavendish, who, 
some four generations later, when the Tudors reigned, 
may be said to have laid the foundations of the 
family greatness. He was a favourite at court in 
three reigns, and upon the dissolution of the 
monasteries, in which he took an active part, many 
grants from the crown were made to him, whilst he 
received in addition the honour of knighthood and 
was appointed Treasurer of the Chamber to King 
Henry VIII., an office which he further fulfilled in the 
reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. He it was who 
married the famous ' Building Bess of Hardwick,' the 
daughter of John Hardwick, of Hardwick in Derby- 
shire, and of all the women of the Cavendishes none 
claims a more honoured place in the history of the 
family than this one, in so many respects a remarkable 
representative of her sex. We are not satisfied as to 
her quality of feature ; but she was of strong and 
noble individuality. Perhaps no woman ever ex- 
ploited matrimony more thoroughly than she. Marry- 
ing first at the age of fourteen, she had in turn four 
husbands, each of whom as he passed away left her 
money and lands in abundance. One of them — 
William St Loe, third in order — made her his heiress 
to the exclusion of his own children by a previous 
wife. Sir William Cavendish was the second of 
these husbands, and the fourth, in whom Bess 
achieved her supreme ambition, was the great and 
noble Earl of Shrewsbury. A circumstance which 
has been ever since those days of the utmost import- 
ance to the Cavendish family was that only by Sir 
William did she have any children, and so to the 
latter fell the spoils of all four marriages. She was 
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his third wife ; but her predecessors had only borne 
daughters to their husband. By Sir William she had 
several sons and daughters. One son, who died early 
in life, became Member of Parliament for the county 
of Derbyshire ; the second, William Cavendish, was 
afterwards the first Earl of Devonshire ; the third 
son, Sir Charles Cavendish of Welbeck Abbey, was 
father to the first Marquis and Duke of Newcastle 
(the ' Loyal Duke of Newcastle ' of the civil war) 
whilst one of Bess's girl children was mother to 
Lady Arabella Stuart. Sir William died in the 
fourth year of Mary's reign, having some time before, 
with the help of his wife, commenced the building of 
Chatsworth on the famous estate which Bess had 
induced him to buy from the Leeches. 

His successor, of the same name, was thus born 
(in 1552) to an advanced state of greatness. Thanks 
to his mother, Chatsworth, Hardwick (which Bess had 
bought from her spendthrift brother) and Oldcotes, all 
became his in course of time, the rest of the new and 
increasing possessions and wealth of the Cavendishes 
fell to him, and it was but fitting that a person of 
such account in the realm should duly be elevated to 
the peerage as Baron Cavendish of Hardwick in 
1605, and advanced to an earldom as Comes Devon in 
1618. It is said that he paid a sum no less than 
j£io,ooo for the title. Of an adventurous disposition, 
and born to a period when the world was fast expand- 
ing, this nobleman turned his attention to various 
speculative enterprises. He was one of the first 
adventurers who settled a colony and plantation in 
Virginia, and when the Bermudas Islands were dis- 
covered he, with the Earl of Northampton, the Earl 
of Pembroke, and other noblemen, obtained a grant 
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of them from the King, and in the spring of 1612 
they sent a ship out there with sixty persons on 
board to take possession. Other colonists and vast 
quantities of supplies were despatched from England 
from time to time, and the land was divided into 
eight cantons or provinces, each being given the 
name of one of the members of the syndicate. Thus 
one was christened Cavendish. 

The second Earl (we are reckoning them in 
the order of this creation ; before the Cavendishes 
took the title there had been one Earl of Devonshire 
who had no succession) was a curious study, and 

his was but a short life of thirty-eight years 
it was packed with so much of merriment and excite- 
ment that when he passed away the gossips had 
it that over-indulgence had hastened his decease. 
His magnificent living was such that his house 
was most like a prince's court, and the cost of it 
was so enormous that even the large income he 
inherited was insufficient for his purposes, some 
of his estates needing to be sold to furnish funds for 
his display. His manners were the most polished, his 
attainments great, and he was highly popular in 
both Houses of Parliament, in which he was a frequent 
speaker. His old tutor, Thomas Hobbes, in an 
epistle dedicatory to his son, the third Earl, delivered 
a panegyric upon him which opened thus : — ' By the 
experience of many years I had the honour to serve 
him, I know this, that there was not any who more 
really and less for glory's sake favoured those 
that studied the arts liberally than my lord, your 
father, did ; nor in whose house a man should less 
need the University than in his. For his own study, 
it was bestowed for the most part in that kind 
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of learning which best deserved the pains and hours 
of great persons, history and civil knowledge, and 
directed not to the ostentation of his reading but 
to the government of his life and the public good.' 
Such a man naturally became a favourite of King 
James I., who arranged his marriage with the daughter 
of Edward Lord Bruce of Kinloss in Scotland, who 
had been of assistance to him in obtaining the 
English crown. The young Cavendish was only 
eighteen years of age and had not succeeded to 
the earldom at the time of these nuptials, so the 
King exerted his influences with his father to obtain 
for him a specially liberal allowance. The bride, who 
was but a little child of twelve, was given away by the 
King's own hand, and his Majesty at the same time 
made a handsome present which increased her dowry 
to ,£10,000. 

From this moment this 'pretty red-haired wench/ 
as she was described, developed into a most fervent 
Royalist, and during the more than forty years 
of her widowhood rendered great services to the 
troubled Stuarts, with whom she was a constant 
favourite. Upon the death of her husband she found, 
as guardian to her eldest son, that his estates were 
complicated with nearly thirty lawsuits ; but she 
passed through them all with such a measure of 
satisfaction that Charles said laughingly to her, 
' Madam, you have all my judges at your disposal.' 
She made her second and most beloved son an 
officer in the King's army, in which he was killed 
during the civil war. Her devotion to one King was 
transferred to his successor, and from the King who 
was beheaded to his son. It is a simple but affecting 
instance of it that when the last-named fled to France, 
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after the battle of Worcester (the Co unte ss being 
overjoyed when she heard of this safe arrival), she 
took into her charge the only remains of a domestic 
character that he left behind in England, his household 
servants. She received many of them into her own 
family, and kept them there in comfort until the King's 
return. Little wonder then that to the end of her 
days Charles II. constantly went out of his way 
to show respect and consideration to this great 
royalist lady. In his extreme old age it was his 
frequent habit to visit her. When her life of king 
worship, with which there are few of its kind to be 
compared, came to its close, her body, by her expressed 
wish, was buried in the grave where lay that of 
her beloved soldier boy who bad fallen in fight 
when confronting Cromwell- 
Mean while her eldest son, the third Earl, had been 
fervently royalist also, and had suffered for his attach- 
ment to the throne. Having been bold enough 
to oppose the attainder of Strafford, his situation was 
made so uncomfortable that he was obliged to flee the 
country, returning a few years later when he paid a 
heavy fine. He survived the Commonwealth; and 
when, amidst the shouts of joy, Charles the Second in 
all his majesty returned to his kingdom, a few small 
tokens of appreciation were offered him, among them 
the Lord Lieutenancy of the county of Derby. If the 
Earl had been ambitious in such matters he might 
have been honoured with greater distinctions. 

And now there was begun a new era in the history 
of the Cavendishes, for the next Earl, besides being 
one of the most fascinating figures in the troubled 
politics of his time, became, through his formidable 
participations in them, the first Duke of Devonshire. 
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He was bold, courageous, and conscientious to a 
degree, and of him Bishop Burnet wrote in his later 
life that he had been one of the finest and handsomest 
gentlemen of his time, that he loved the ladies, kept 
a noble house and equipage, was tall, well-made and 
of a princely behaviour, ' and of a nice honour in 
everything but the paying of his tradesmen.' Of his 
rough-and-ready methods of punishing any who were 
unfortunate enough to offend against his susceptibilities 
there are many good stories told. He was a young 
man when he was sent with Mr Montagu (afterwards 
the Duke of Montagu) on an embassy to France, 
which was productive of some unexpected adventures. 
Whilst in Paris he went one evening to the opera, 
where he was most rudely affronted by three French 
officers, one of whom swaggered up to him with an 
insulting question. My lord had no hesitation in 
striking a severe blow upon his face, whereupon all 
three drew and pushed hard at him. He engaged the 
three. Setting his back against a screen he made a stout 
defence, but received many wounds, and the fight might 
have gone hard with him if a sturdy Swiss attendant of 
Montagu's had not interfered. Seizing him in his arms 
he threw him headlong from the stage, where the con- 
flict had been waged, into the pit. In falling one of 
his arms was caught upon an iron spike, which so tore 
the flesh that a scar remained to his dying day. His 
assailants were arrested by the command of the King 
of France, and were not released until the young 
Cavendish interceded for them. His patriotic pulse 
beat fast, and in 1665 he joined the fleet as a volunteer 
and in attendance on the Duke of York was in the 
midst of the fight against the Dutch Admiral Opdam. 
But it was in Parliament that the interests of his 
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life were centred. Early in his career he was 
elected to serve for the county of Derby in the Long 
Parliament, and from that time forward he was dis- 
tinguished by his enthusiasm and skill in debate. 
But he soon set himself in opposition to the general 
policy of the court, and in course of time became one 
of its most daring enemies. Born and bred in a 
school of such fervent royalism, and himself from his 
childhood shown some favour at court (he was one of 

Ithe four young noblemen who bore the King's train 
it the coronation of Charles II. and he was Cupbearer 
to the Queen when his successor was crowned) he 
threw the family traditions to the winds when he 
conceived that the rule of the Stuarts no longer made 
for good to England. On innumerable occasions he 
placed himself forward as the chief of the critics of 
-harles 1 1., notably in the case of the impeachment of 
Lord Russell, in whose defence he had the courage 
to appear at considerable personal danger. After 
Russell's condemnation he offered to exchange clothes 
with him, take his place in the prison, and so allow 
him to make his escape ; but Russell, deeply affected, 
declined the offer. However, he was determined to 
show in some public manner his attachment to his 
friend, and a marriage was therefore arranged between 
his eldest son and a daughter of Russell. When 
James came to the throne he opposed every detail of 
his arbitrary government as he had done in the 
previous reign, and was foremost amongst those who 
brought about the end of Stuart rule. But before 
that came to pass an adventure befell him which cost 
him much, but which served again to show the kind of 
stuff of which he was made. Of the beginning of it 
Evelyn gives a picturesque account in his Diary, in 



which under the date July 9, 1685, he writes : — * Just 
as I was coming into the lodgings at White-hall, a 
little before dinner, my Lord of Devonshire standing 
very neere his Majesty's bed-chamber doore in the 
lobby, came CoL Culpeper, and in a rude manner 
looking my Lord in the face, asked whether this was 

I a time and place for excluders to appeare ; my Lord 
at first tooke little notice of what he said, knowing 
him to be a hot-headed fellow, but he reiterating it, 
my Lord ask'd Culpeper whether he meant him ; he 
said, yes, he meant his Lordship. My Lord told him 
he was no excluder (as indeed he was not) ; the 
other affirming it againe, my Lord told him he lied, 
on which Culpeper struck him a box on the eare, 
which my Lord return'd and fell'd him. They were 
soone parted, Culpeper was seiz'd, and his Majesty. 
who was all the while in his bed-chamber, order'd him 
to be carried to the Green Cloth Officer, who sent 
him to the Marshalsca, as he deserv'd. My Lord of 
Devonshire had nothing said to him.' 

But the matter did not end at this. He had played 

into the hands of his enemies of the court, who knew 

how to avail themselves of the opportunity. The 

Earl was tried in the King's Bench for the assault, and 

notwithstanding his plea of peer's privilege he was 

fined the enormous sum of .£30,000. As he was 

unable to make payment, and as the King refused 

the offer of the cancellation of bonds to the value of 

twice the sum. which were held in respect of money 

lent by the Cavendishes to Charles I. during the civil 

WW he was cast into the King's Bench Prison. From 

this'm due season he escaped and ficd to Chatsworth. 

The Sheriff of Derby and his staff were sent thither 

mhJut delay to arrest him, but the Earl of 
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)evonshire was equal to an emergency of this kind. 
He seized and imprisoned the entire force ! He was 
then in a position to bargain, and the sheriff and his 
followers were not released until the Earl had arranged 
for his liberty by securing the acceptance of a bond 
for the total amount of the fine. When William 
came to the throne this bond was found amongst the 
papers which his predecessor had left behind him, 
ind was returned to the EarL The whole matter was 
reopened, and the judges, confessing that they had 
erred in their decision, humbly apologised to the 
aggrieved peer ; whilst the latter, some time after- 
wards meeting Culpeper at an auction house in St 
Albans Street, gaily chided him for having been so 
troublesome to him in the late reign. He was one of 
the seven who signed the original document by which 
the Prince of Orange was invited to England, and 
was the first to appear in arms to receive him when 
he landed. When William was crowned he acted for 
the day as Lord High Steward of England and bore 
the crown, while his daughter carried the Queen's train. 
It was as a reward for all these services that the 
new monarch, on May 12, 1694, created him the first 
Duke of Devonshire and Marquis of Hartington, and 
installed him as Knight of the most noble Order of the 
liter. On the same day the head of the house of 
Russell was created Duke of Bedford. Thereafter 
the new Duke continued to play a chief part in the 
ordering of affairs of state, and from 1695 until 1701, 
during the King's absence, was one of those Lords 
Justices of England who held the administration of 
the Government in their hands. In no other peer, 
save Tenison, Archbishop of Canterbury, was so much 
authority vested for so long a period. 
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Such were some of the stirring events in the life 
of this great Cavendish, whose social graces the 
while were such that a lady of the court was moved 
on one occasion to write these lines concerning 
him : — 



' Whose awful sweetness challenged our esteem, 
Our sex's wonder and our sex's theme ; 
Whose soft commanding looks our breasts assailed. 
He came and saw, and at first sight prevailed." 



In other walks of life he was similarly dis- 
tinguished. He was a great sportsman, constantly 
visiting Newmarket for the horse-racing and cock- 
fighting. As a duellist he achieved some reputation. 
He was liberal in his gifts to charity. When he died 
on August 1 8, 1707, at the age of sixty-seven, 
the following inscription was by his order placed 
upon his monument : — 

WILLELMUS DUX DEVON. 

'80N0RUM PRtNCIPUM FIDELIS SUBDtTUS, 
1NIMICUS ET IHVISUS TYKAKNIS. 1 

The newcomer to the dukedom, who had been 
trained to the public service from his youth 
and had entered the House of Commons as soon as 
he had come of age, was installed in high office 
without delay. He was Lord President of the 
Council in the reigns of both the first and second 
Georges, and at different times, like his father before 
him, was one of the Lords Justices of the realm who 
acted as chiefs of the state during the King's absence. 
So also were the third and fourth Dukes of Devon- 
shire The former, a man of plain manners, was 
much remarked upon for his sound judgment and 
unbiassed integrity. Walpole declared that he 
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>referred his sentiments to those of any man in the 
kingdom. His qualities were conspicuously displayed 
during the period when he was Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. Coxc tells the story of one incident in 
which he effectually thwarted Dean Swift, remarking 
that it was a striking instance of prudence and firm- 
ness. On the introduction of a new coinage Swift, 
elated with his former triumphs in the affair of Wood, 
and anxious to embarrass the measures of the 
Government, distributed inflammatory hand-bills, 
ordered the bells of the cathedral to be muffled, and 
endeavoured to excite a ferment among the people. 
The Duke on his arrival, being informed of these 
seditious attempts, sent an aide-de-camp to unmuffle 
the bells and to threaten Swift with arrest should any 
riot be excited. The turbulent dean was intimidated, 
peal of loyalty was poured forth from the cathedral 
belfry, and perfect tranquillity was preserved. 

Although the fourth Duke died in 1764, when he 
was but forty-four years of age, he achieved the 
distinction in his short career (which included a less 
thasi nine years' tenancy of the dukedom) of becom- 
ing First Lord of the Treasury and Prime Minister 
— the only man in the family who has ever held this 
highest office in the state which the Duke of to-day 
has thrice refused. He was Premier from November 
'6, 1756, until July 2, 1757, owing to Pitt's 
refusal at that time to serve under the Duke of 
Newcastle. He was an administrator of consider- 
able ability, and in his day was Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland and Governor of the county of Cork. This 
district was one of several in which the Duke had 
acquired a new importance through a brilliant 
marriage with the daughter of the Earl of Burlington 
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who was Baroness Clifford in her own right. The 
latter title was retained by the Cavendishes during 
two more generations, afterwards falling into abeyance. 
This union brought to the Duke those immense estates 
in Yorkshire which are now amongst the most 
valuable assets of the family, and, also, it was 
indirectly the means of considerably enhancing his 
political reputation. 

No doubt the fifth Duke of Devonshire was an 
excellent and able nobleman, but during the nearly 
half century that he reigned he was completely over- 
shadowed in public interest by his wives, the first of 
whom was the famous Georgiana, and the second, her 
intimate friend, the widow of John Thomas Foster. 
1 1 was said of Georgiana, who was the eldest 
daughter of the first Earl Spencer, and who was 
married at seventeen when the Duke was nine years 
her senior, that she was for her beauty, her 
accomplishments, and the formidable part which she 
played in the politics of her day, aptly to be compared 
to the celebrated Duchesse de Longueville. Soon 
after her marriage she asserted herself as a leader of 
fashion and a force in the current political intrigues, 
having a rival who constantly excited her to new 
feats of brilliance in the person of the Duchess of 
Gordon, whose political salon was the centre of the 
Tory party of the time and at whose house Pitt 
frequently gave ministerial dinners. The Duchess of 
Devonshire, of course, allied herself with Whig 
interests, and she carried her enthusiasm so far as to 
canvass for Fox during the Westminster election of 
1 784, through all the most squalid parts of Long Acre, 
sometimes exchanging a kiss for the promise of a 
vote. She was profuse in her patronage of art and 
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listened with attention to all that I)r 
son would say to her, was an object of the 
satirical pen of Pope. It was only two years after her 
marriage, when her star was rising in the social firma- 
ment but was still far from its greatest brilliancy, that 
the historic portrait of her, fated to some curious 
adventures, was painted by Gainsborough. Reynolds. 
KaufTman and Cosway sought and obtained the 
honour of depicting her features upon their canvases. 
She was but eighteen when Walpole wrote ecstatic- 
ally of her that 'her youth, figure, flowing good 
nature, sense, lively modesty and modest familiarity 
make her a phenomenon,' and ten years later, accord- 
ing to him, she still retained her social supremacy — 
' a long reign in so unstable a kingdom.' The Prince 
of Wales (afterwards George IV.) was fascinated and 
lavished such attention upon her as to set wagging 
the tongues of the gossips of the day. And yet the 
Duke, her husband, seemed the while to be more 
pleased with the charms he had discovered in another, 
Lady Elizabeth Foster. There was, however, the most 
perfect mutual understanding, and the ladies were 
such fast friends that when, all too young at forty- 
eight, the Duchess passed away, she who took her 
place in the ducal household and worthily upheld all 
the literary and artistic precedents that had been 
established, gave herself to writing odes in her 
memory. 

This Duke was surely of excellent taste in wives, 
for there were many who raved over his second choice 
as they had done over the first, though she could not 
aspire to the social triumphs of Georgiana. Some 
years before the latter died, Gibbon, the historian, 
met Lady Elizabeth, the widow, at Lausanne, and 
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becoming infatuated with her offered her marriage, 
which she declined. This notwithstanding they 
remained fast friends, and Gibbon once comparing 
her with her predecessor, wrote ' Bess is much nearer 
the level of a mortal, but a mortal for whom the 
wisest man would throw away two or three worlds if 
he had them in possession. Did she beckon the Lord 
Chancellor from the woolsack he could not resist her.' 
We approach the present ; for the sixth of the 
Dukes of Devonshire, though born in the eighteenth 
century, was still the Duke of the earliest memories 
of many people alive to-day. He succeeded to the 
title in 1811 and lived for forty-seven years after- 
wards; but during that long period achieved little 
distinction save in some eccentricities and in his 
constant social importance. He was ambassador 
extraordinary to St Petersburg in 1826 for attendance 
at the coronation of the Emperor Nicholas, and the 
lavishness of his display on this special mission was 
such that his expenditure is said to have amounted 
to ^50,000 in excess of the sum allowed him. The 
Czar was pleased, and decorations were showert:d 
upon him. Subsequently he was the Bearer of the 
Curtain at the coronation of Queen Victoria. The 
circumstance may be noted that he employed as 
manager of his estates Mr (afterwards Sir Joseph) 
Paxton, who erected a conservatory at Chatsworth 
which covered an acre of ground. The Duke had keen 
literary tastes, and possessed some enthusiasm for the 
collection of coins and medals; but his judgment in 
this matter does not appear to have been of the best 
if it is to be tested by the fact that a collection which 
had cost him .£50,000 was sold in 1844 for j£jooo. 
He alone of all the Earls and Dukes of Devonshire 
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died unmarried, and the succession thereupon 
devolved upon his cousin. This came to pass in 1858, 
and, the seventh Duke being the father of him who 
holds the title to-day, we are brought to the con- 
sideration of the immediate examples which were set 
to the latter in his youth. 

So it is apparent that the blood of the Cavendishes 
is rich and well-matured in those qualities which 
make for an active patriotism of the noblest order and 
a share in the statesmanship of each succeeding 
period, that in it there can scarcely be anything 
that is mean and sordid, but that, while Nature 
breeds so truly as along this thread which is woven 
through six centuries, it must often be marked with a 
courage and discretion which shall make it a pattern 
to those who aspire to lead a people. 



CHAPTER II 



EARLY LIFE 
(1833.856) 

WITH the different influences which in the 
course of time have contributed to an evolu- 
tion of well-defined Cavendish character thus briefly 
explained, one who would further understand the 
living Duke, alike in his capacity and his limitation, 
should now consider his paternity and the circum- 
stances of his youthful training. Like as a son in 
varying measure may always be to his father, the 
relationship in this instance stood for greater conse- 
quence than is common, even in the case of those 
families wherein the ties and tastes of kinship are 
held as sacrosanct, to be honoured and prolonged 
from generation to generation. For the seventh 
Duke of Devonshire, and he who is now the eighth, 
were during the three parts of a lifetime that they 
lived together, not only as father and son. They 
were as close and intimate in the most affectionate 
and mutually respectful friendship as two men could 
be. They were also master and pupil, the former 
solicitous of the mental and moral growth of 
his charge, and delighting in the fruits of his 
teachings which ripened in season. Spencer Compton 
Cavendish in his youngest days was shaped with 
exactness by his father. A brief glance over 

at 
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the family story of this seventh Duke will show 
how this was done, and that he sought in his eldest 
son the achievement in some measure of a Cavendish 
ideal 

This seventh Duke of Devonshire, who endured 
until the ultimate decade of the nineteenth century, 
was, by the consent of his countrymen, one of the 
finest flowers of Victorian nobility. He was born to 
an age when his inheritance brought to him lands and 
wealth and ducal power far in excess of those enjoyed 
by his strong- blooded ancestors who had raised the 
name for admiration in the middle ages of English 
history. But none realised so well as he the sig- 
nificance of the changes which had taken place in 
national life, and the new need for ducal adaptation. 
In an age of commerce and progress under a settled 
and satisfactory constitution, more was required of 
the Duke of Devonshire if he aspired to the respect 
and renown of his forefathers. There would be no 
deference from the people without unusual service, 
whilst mere title only would not serve to save from 
consignment to the lumber-room of the peerage, were 
the effort mediocre. In these critical times, and 
with no excursion into the fields of states- 
manship, he secured his name in a niche of honour 
and distinction where it will survive during future 
centuries. 

He was no statesman, as just admitted. He had 
but little taste for politics, Whig to the core of his 
heart as ho was like all his forefathers. To the 
undoing of such a small political career as he burdened 
upon himself his Whiggism indeed largely contributed. 
When there was first mention of Parliamentary reform 
he, being the representative of his alma mater, stood 
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up to say that it was true that such reform would 
deprive the aristocracy of a portion of their 
immediate power, but it would induce it to rely on 
what ought always to be the source of its legitimate 
influence — its own talents, and its means of conferring 
happiness on the people. Such democratic heresy 
did not commend itself to the University of Cambridge 
in those days, and he was called upon to seek a seat 
elsewhere. At twenty-six, however, he went up to 
the House of Lords as Earl Burlington, and thence- 
forth ceased all participation in the councils at 
Westminster, save when his enthusiasm was kindled 
in Mr Gladstone's proposals for the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church in 1869. ' I believe,' he said, 
' this is the first step for the removal of one of the 
most frightful sources of discontent in that country, 
and as such I support it as one of the most just and 
beneficent measures ever presented to my considera- 
tion since 1 have had a seat in your lordship's house.' 
Always a great admirer of Mr Gladstone, whom he 
delighted upon occasion to entertain, he was moved 
to keen sorrow and steadfast opposition when the 
first Home Rule Bill was launched. He could speak 
the words of common-sense and prudence with the 
best of the peers ; but he was no orator. 

What he was above all other things was a scholar- 
a man of learning, who sought the application of all 
modern knowledge to the practical uses of commerce 
and life. We are not accustomed to look for the 
names of noble families in the lists of Cambridge 
wranglers ; the men who gain this honour need a 
stimulus to their ambition which is too often lacking 
among those who are born to hereditary wealth 
and distinction. But this young nobleman from 
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Trinity in 1829 was second wrangler, beaten only 
by Philpott. afterwards Bishop of Worcester, on whom 
he turned the tables in the contest for Smith's Prizes. 
He was eighth in the first class of the Classical Tripos. 
Such was his learning and such its happy combination 
with many and varied gifts that when the chancellor- 
ship of the University became vacant on the death of 
the Prince Consort, in !86i, he was chosen for 
succession to this distinguished office. Scarcely a 
year elapsed in his after life but he made some new 
effort for the advancement of teaching and know- 
ledge. To his university he gave its magnificent 
> Cavendish laboratory ; to Owens College, of which 
he was president, and to the Yorkshire College of 
Science he was a generous benefactor. He was 
Chancellor of the University of London, and, 
completing a rare triple achievement, was the first 
Chancellor of the Victoria University. He was the 
chairman of the royal commission on scientific in- 
struction and the advancement of science. 

The greatest of educational peers, so also was he 
a Duke above dukes in commerce. The chances are 
that Eastbourne, in which he took an interest, 
would to-day have been but a seaside village if he 
bad not come to raise it to a place of pride amongst 
the pleasure resorts of the south coast. Buxton owes 
him a similiar debt. But it is in Lancashire, in the 
country of north Lonsdale, and in the bustling town 
of Barrow-in-Furness, exulting in the joy of 
commercial power, that this side of the fame of the 
last Duke is known at its greatest. He could 
remember the time when the population of this now 
flourishing locality was but a hundred, and when 
there was scarcely any exploitation of the rich veins 
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of hematite iron ore which lay beneath the surface. 
A century ago there were but a thousand tons of ore 
exported from Barrow in a year. In 1862 there were 
250,000 tons exported, and in 1867 the quantity had 
increased to 450,000 tons. It was the Duke's doing. 
He encouraged in every possible manner the 
construction of railways, of docks and harbours, and 
of all those other necessary adjuncts of modern 
commercial progress. He placed himself at the head 
of these undertakings and of many others which 
followed them, and with which his successors are 
identified to this day. So it came to pass that he was 
recognised as the good fairy of Barrow, and that in 
that district to-day the voices of the men and women 
soften in the spirit of reverence when they utter the 
name of Devonshire. 

In the management of his own vast estates he 
showed himself to be a wise and far-seeing landlord. 
His tenants, particularly in the south of Ireland, had 
to thank him for many acts of great generosity. As 
he was known to his friends his manners were happy 
and his private character superb. In his bearing, 
though it was amply dignified, there was no affectation 
of austerity. He had cultivated the art of the most 
perfect gentility. One time whilst he was in 
residence at Chatsworth he granted permission to a 
visitor and his boys to explore the famous hall. The 
party, lost mentally to their surroundings, were 
studiously examining the woodwork of an old cup- 
board, when intuitively they became aware that they 
were not alone. A head was turned, and the Duke, 
patient and only kindly indifferent, was seen swinging 
a bunch of keys, and a servant then gently said, 
' Excuse me, but the Duke would like to open this 
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cupboard if you would not mind for a minute.' 
Generally his demeanour was somewhat reserved ; he 
loved the seclusion of his books, and would often 
playfully quote that ' my library to me is kingdom 
enough.' 

But in his own family circle — and now we come to 
the personal force which in the early impressionable 
days acted so powerfully upon the present Duke — 
then- was no reserve. From his wife and his 
children he asked the utmost extent of intimate 
companionship that they could afford. Family ties 
stood for as much with him as with any man of his 
generation ; domesticity was in his case almost a 
passion. On the most sensitive natures are often the 
heaviest burdens of sorrow laid. In the morning of 
his days, and in the evening when his work was done, 
he was visited with severe afflictions. First there 
was the premature death of his lovely young wife, 
and then in his old age the foul murder of his second 
son, Frederick, in Ireland, and the death of his third 
son, Lord Edward, when he himself had only a few 
more months to live. 

It was the Lady Blanche Georgiana Howard, 
daughter of the sixth Earl of Carlisle, whom, as a girl 
of seventeen and as fair a specimen of young English 
womanhood as was to be found in the shires, the 
seventh Duke married on August 6, 1829. It was a 
sincere contract of love that was made. Every 
record remaining to us shows that the personal charm 
and womanly worth of the young Lady Cavendish — 
as was her style until she became Countess of 
Burlington in 1834 — were exceptional ; that she was 
worthy to be the descendant in marriage of the noble 
women of the Cavendishes who had gone before her. 
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The Georgiana in her 



suggests what 



name at once 
the Carlisle parentage confirms — that she was already 
a blood relation of her lover. Her mother was of the 
same name, and her grandmother was the great 
Georgiana. Such was the Carlisle family worship of 
the latter that the five sisters of the bride each 
enjoyed the name of Georgiana, and her five brothers 
were all called George. The common ancestor of her 
and her husband was the fourth Duke of Devonshire. 
The Duke was passionately fond of his young wife, 
and whilst their union continued it was never for a 
moment clouded by unhappincss. 

Spencer Compton, their eldest son, and the subject 
of these pages, was born on July 23, 1833. The 
happy parents, when they came to the christening of 
the future Duke, do not appear to have regarded the 
prospects of their boy's ultimate attainment of ducal 
dignity as being of the brightest, else they would 
surely have called him William, the traditional name 
of the chief of the Cavendish family. In the circum- 
stances holding at the time most parents, in their 
capacity of supreme well-wishers and courtiers of all 
fortune for their offspring, would have laid a bait to 
good luck and chosen William for the name. Every 
Earl and Duke of Devonshire who had lived up to 
that time had been given this Christian appellation, 
and the then reigning Duke, who was William Spencer 
Cavendish, was the first in whom it had any supple- 
ment. At this time he was forty-three years of 
age, and a bachelor. Anything was possible, but he 
had survived the golden age of love, and each year 
of singleness that was added increased the chances of 
his cousin's succession. As we know, the cousin, of 
whom we have just been speaking, was plain William, 
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and thus nominally equipped for the dukedom. The 
name of Spencer Compton, which was given to this 
firstborn, commemorated two of the lady ancestors of 
the family. The Spencer, of course, recalled the 
fame of Georgiana, daughter of the Earl of Spencer, 
and. in passing, it may be remarked that it would for 
a surety have been with pride that the young mother 
thus brought back to the first line of the Cavendishes 
not the name only, but the blood of Georgiana 
Through the break in the succession there was none 
of it in her husband's veins, and it was this marriage 
which retrieved it and gave it to the Duke whom we 
know today. Compton, the second of the boy's 
Christian names, is the family cognomen of the holders 
of the earldom of Northampton, Elizabeth, daughter 
of the seventh of these Earls, having been the wife 
of the first Earl of Burlington, grandfather of this 
seventh Duke of Devonshire. 

To this young couple were born three other 
children. Frederick Charles, or Lord Frederick 
Cavendish as he became known, was nearly three and 
a half years younger than his elder brother. It 
scarcely needs mention that it was he who was in 
1882 so barbarously murdered in the Phoenix Park, 
Dublin. The third son, Lord Edward, was born in 
1838, and, like his two brothers, adopted a Parlia- 
mentary career, albeit he did not progress to 
ministerial rank. Though he was the youngest, 
and though hedied in 1891, it is upon his descendants 
that the Devonshire succession devolves. By his 
marriage with the daughter of William Lascelles he 
had two sons, the elder of whom is Mr Victor 
Cavendish, whom we regard to-day as the heir pre- 
sumptive of the noble house, and who contracted a 
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brilliant union with a daughter of the Marquis 
Lansdowne. The only girl child of the marriage 
which is of first consequence in this discussion was 
Louisa Caroline, who was wedded to the late Admiral 
Francis Egerton, and who is spending the days of 
her widowhood at Byfleet. 

In this little family after ten years of married life 
every day was lived in joy and happiness. But then 
trouble came. The Countess of Burlington, as she 
had become in due season, delightful in her maturer 
and matronly charm, never completely recovered from 
the birth she gave to her youngest child. Her health 
became weaker and then weaker ; she drooped. By- 
and-bye, in the springtime of 1840. she paid a visit to 
her sister, the Duchess of Sutherland, who was then 
living at a villa at Wandsworth, known as West Hill. 
There, in the closing days of April, her indisposition 
suddenly assumed a graver aspect. Doctor after 
doctor, including the distinguished Sir James Clarke, 
was summoned to her bedside by a distracted husband, 
but all to no purpose. She passed away on the 27th 
of the month, and on May 4 a funeral procession 
wended its way as privately as possible to Streatham 
churchyard, where the remains of the good Countess 
were laid in a family vault 

for some time the Earl was inconsolable. Fortune 
had struck him the severest blow, and by a miserable 
coincidence had delivered itonhis thirty-second birth- 
day- His eldest boy, Spencer Compton. was as yet 
only six years of age — only just old enough to retain 
through lif c a c | ear mem0 ry of his mother. Frederick 
was not yet four, and the youngest only two. The 
bereavement was the signal for the closing up of the 
family ranks. By a strongly intensified natural in- 
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inct the father turned to his children and lavished 
upon them a wealth of affection and care. The two 
elder boys he soon took apart, setting to work himself 
educate them. As they grew up they were his 
constant companions in the moments when he was not 
engaged in business. They took their walks with 
him, and it was a common sight on Sunday mornings 
see the Earl with his eldest son, Lord Cavendish, 
in his company, trudging away from Holker Hall to 
the little church of Cartmel Priory, some two or three 
miles away. They always walked. It was here at 
Holker, on the border of the still slumbering Furness, 
and overlooking the blue waters of Morecambe Bay, 
that most of these days of childhood and young 
manhood were spent. And on all these opportunities 
when father and sons enjoyed companionship, and 
when the confidence and pleasure of it increased with 
ripening years, the parent with careful cunning in- 
stilled into their minds as they became receptive those 
elements of the principles of life and conduct which he 
held to be best. Occasionally there were visits paid 
to the other residences of the family, particularly to 
Eastbourne. ' I can remember the time,' says the 
present Duke, 'when the seaside town consisted of 
merely a few rickety lodging-houses. I can re- 
member when as a child I used to walk from Com p ton 
Place to the Wish Tower by a footpath through fields 
nf waving corn, through that expanse of land which is 
now occupied by well-ordered streets and prosperous 
residences.' 

I n due season the time came when the boys — most 
affectionate friends and companions to each other — 
were ceasing to be children and when in the ordinary 
course they should at last have left their home and 
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e k would seem 

love and duty in 

ea terminated in 

the most 

The Earl of 

the death 



p ro ce eded thence to Eton far 
of sons of aoMctii, For i 
there had been a oontes 
the paternal nrtnrt, wnica had b 
an honourable alliance that fully 
exacting d em a nds of cooscieac 
Burlington, feeling a gres 
of his wife, desired that he might have his sons with 
him always ; but be insisted that in their education 
there should be nothing wanting. Then he conceived 
the idea of being bis sons' own tutor. Why not: 
His tutorial capacity was undetermined ; but sympathy 
and earnestness could account for much. Given 
the faculty of being able to impart, who better 
qualified for teaching than William Spencer Cavendish, 
second wrangler? Nor need there be anything 
lacking in the disciplinary training of character; 
rather should the opposite be the result Every 
consideration save one lay heavily on one side of the 
scales, and on the other was only the magic of the 
motto ' Floreat litona' The charm was insufficient : 
tutorial books were ordered up to Holker, and tuition 
began and proceeded along a carefully-planned course. 
There was not a schoolmaster who was more in 
earnest thiin the noble Earl. With the hereditary 
ttoojr thus strongly supported, it would have been 
singular If young Spencer Compton had not early 
shown a leaning towards the mathematical side of his 
studies. Naturally it became his chief interest and 
pleasure, and thi Karl was glad to encourage him to 
the full extent of hit almost unlimited power. The 
grip that muthemmiccs in those days gained on the 
pupil's mind was so secure that traces of it remain to 
lis day. Generally it has contributed to the exact and 
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evere logic which characterises every expression of 
his views on public questions ; but a more striking 
remnant of the old passion was to be observed one 
day in the House of Commons when, to the occupants 
of back and opposite benches, the Marquis of Harting- 
ton, with a piece of paper and a pencil seemingly 
motionless in his hand, his head bent down and the 
brim of his hat half-concealing his face, appeared to 
be sleeping. Instead, in this dull time of barren 
debate, he was trying to write down from memory 
the formula of the binomial theorem. However, 
though talented, the boy was not exactly a bookworm. 
For all the sports of the field, such as he was able 
to enjoy in abundance in north Lonsdale, he held the 
keenest enthusiasm. None so happy as he when 
astride one of the Holker hunters; none so happy as 
when he had his gun in his hand. Then, and for 
years afterwards, the head keepers were numbered 
among his friends. And in many games he excelled. 
Cricket he was fond of. 

»By this time the mere possiblity that existed in his 
infancy that he would some day succeed to the 
dukedom had widened to a strong probability, and 
whilst he was being in a measure prepared for the 
responsibilities of such heirship his thoughts were 
gently directed towards the object of his father's 
desire — a public career. The Earl was of little 
importance as a politician ; but he had not long to 
look in the family circle for an influential sponsor for 
his sons. Earl Granville was the man marked out by 
connection and by inclination for the office. At this 
time (1S51) he was on the threshold of a distinguished 
career. The next year he became President 
of the Council, from which office he was subse- 
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quently to proceed in turn to the Colonial and Foreign 
Secretaryships. The relationship between this Earl 
Granville and his political godchild is most simply 
explained in the statement that they were both 
descended from the fourth Duke of Devonshire, the 
Earl havingcome thence byway of the fifth Duke and 
the fifth Duke's daughter. In most cases that occur 
in modern life such a tie of kinship, particularly with 
an independent title being supported, is regarded as 
slender and even negligible ; but, as we have already 
shown, these things count for more with the 
Cavendishes than with other people, and we shall 
observe in the future how proud of his cousin 
Granville and how jealous of his rights and reputation 
was Lord Cavendish. So it would seem that before 
the latter proceeded to the University of Cambridge, 
the arrangement for his future entry upon a political 
career was in some measure completed. 

Splendidly equipped with a preliminary education 
which could hardly have been improved upon, Lord 
Cavendish went up to Trinity College, Cambridge, to 
which many Cavendishes before him had been 
attached. It was to some extent prearranged that 
less than the normal time should be spent upon the 
course in order that he might be ready to take 
advantage of any opportunity that presented itself for 
making an entry into public life. Such circumstances 
scarcely permitted of any striking display at the 
University, and it is a remarkable feature of this 
period of his life that he did so well as is on record. 
The great Dr Whewell was at that time Master of the 
college, and amongst the Fellows was to be noted 
the name of Edward White Benson, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Contemporaneous as a 
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student with Lord Cavendish was F. W. Farrar, also 
destined for a distinguished career in divinity. Here 
at Trinity he was capturing many of the classical and 
theological prizes of the college ; but Lord Cavendish 
left him far behind in the Mathematical Tripos. Some 
have said that whilst he was at Cambridge the neigh- 
bouring Newmarket proved in his case to be a magnet 
of some force. However that may have been, the fact 
of his accomplishing so much in such little time speaks 
for itself of his abilities and his application. He 
entered the Mathematical Tripos in 1854, the year in 
which Routh, the Canadian, who afterwards attained 
such celebrity for coaching some thirty senior 
wranglers and over forty Smith's Prizemen, came out 
at the top. He was placed thirty-sixth amongst the 
senior optimes. Speaking of his performance on a 
memorable occasion at Cambridge, some years later, 
Professor G. F. Browne said that the connection of 
Lord Cavendish (by that time Duke of Devonshire) with 
the University had been long and had been distinctly 
creditable to him. He added : — ' He took his degree 
half a year before he came of age, having sacrificed a 
year of preparation — his teacher being his father 
— and a year of University work in order to go 
out early in public life. Notwithstanding the fact 
that he entered the Mathematical Tripos at an age 
when other men of his standing had two full years left 
in which to mature their reading, he obtained a fair 
place among the senior optimes ; an evidence that 
had he spent those two years as other men spent 
them wc should have had to look for his name very 
much nearer to the place where his distinguished 
father's had been.' 

However, Cambridge then was not what it is to- 
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day, and the training which was then afforded was 
not, from the Duke's present point of view, the ideal 
for a young man who aspired to a career of statesman- 
ship. Reflecting upon his University experiences 
many years afterwards, he said: — ' If I am bound to 
confess, as I do with regret, that I failed to avail 
myself to the full of the advantages of a University 
career, I may perhaps plead in extenuation that the 
Cambridge of those days did not offer to one who was 
looking forward to a public and political career all 
the advantages which she now holds out The 
training provided by the study of the exact sciences, 
valuable as it was, did not appear to the mind of a 
young man to be closely connected with the ordinary 
business of life, and did not hold out any inducement 
to make him adopt it with real. Scholarship, which 
at one time was the principal, if not the main, portion 
of the equipment of one who intended to take part in 
Parliamentary life, had ceased to hold its place in 
Parliamentary discussions ; and the University did not 
at that time present in so attractive a form as she 
does now that instruction in the study of history, 
constitutional law, political economy, and the natural 
sciences which, perhaps, at the present day form the 
best preparation for one who intends to aspire to take 
part in the management of the affairs of his country.' 

And so in the springtime of 1854 back from the 
University to the homestead at Holker. 

The coming-of-age, on July 23, was here 
celebrated with much joy and many festivities, the 
family assembling for the welcome to manhood of its 
prospective chief. The countryside for many miles 
about had bestirred itself for weeks in advance, that it 
might give an adequate expression of its affectionate 
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interest in the Earl of Burlington's eldest son. 
Practically the whole of north and south Lonsdale 
joined in the rejoicings, so that if a stranger had 
wandered through the villages on the morning of the 
first day of the celebrations he would hardly have 
been persuaded that an event of less than royal and 
national importance was being honoured. By the 
time the birds had begun to twitter the good folks of 
Holker, Cark, Flookburgh, Cartmel, and the other 
little hamlets about were busy with their preparations. 
The last touches were given to many triumphal 
arches spanning the highways through the villages 
and displaying in bold letters an expression of hope 
that long life might be the portion of the hero of the 
day. From one such arch in Holker there hung the 
cryptic sign ' U.O.T.C.X.X.X.X. * with the letter ■ C ' 
surmounting it, the method of whose solution 
remained a mystery to all except the authorities, but 
the meaning of which was announced as the prayer of 
Holker that the young lord might live to the extreme 
old age of 140! Flags streamed from every elevated 
point in Lonsdale. Five of them were flying from 
one church tower in Cartmel. Each farmhouse, each 
cottage, made its own display from chimney-tops and 
windows. Before breakfast the bells in every parish 
were set ringing, and then the booming of cannon 
was heard. This, the first day of the celebrations, 
was on Monday, the 24th, the actual birthday having 
fallen on the Sabbath. For the beginning the 
tenantry and Lonsdale generally were bidden to the 
hall for feast and fun, and betimes they were hurrying 
through the park in scores to the lawns where 
marquees had been erected, spaces roped off for foot 
and hurdle races, greasy poles set up with legs of 
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on the top, and where all other accompani- 
of an old-fashioned country frolic had been 
ajMcotbled. 

I' he house party itself was a small one, being 
With ut'il almost exclusively to the immediate 
' itives of the family. The Earl, with an enduring 
smile of pleasure, was busy as master of all the 
ceremonies, the young lord's sister, Lady Louisa 
Cavendish, was a proud hostess, whilst his lordship 
was chiefly occupied in making his response to 
congratulations. Family and people assembled at 
the middle of the day in the great marquee for 
dinner and speeches. If the sentiments and en- 
thusiasm of the guests were mirrored in their press 
with any measure of faithfulness this must indeed 
have been a happy day. To the celebrations had 
been bidden the editor of a leading county newspaper. 
' How peculiarly blessed is this happy land — this dear 
old England ! ' was the ecstatic song which prefaced 
his narrative three columns long. It was blessed 
because the workings of its social system brought 
about such happy occasions as this. *As to the 
banquet, how shall we describe that ? ' the joyful 
writer added. * In despair we recoil from the task. 
Never has such a spread been seen in north 
Lancashire. Of that we are fully persuaded-' The 
barons of English beef, and the monster birthday 
cake were particularly impressive. ' Champagne 
might be said to flow, and for ice — the arctic regions 
were all but rivalled in quantity.' The noble Earl 
evidently satisfied the critics, and though fifty years 
'e passed since then a distant listener on being told 
i details of a truly Lucullan feast would perhaps 
)leased to be assured on the same authority that 
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credit was due to the guests to say that such glorious 
hospitality was enjoyed as it ought to be ! 

The Earl displayed emotion when he spoke of his 
regard for his son. ' I do not know,' he said in a 
faltering voice, ' why I should hesitate to say of him 
that he has been throughout his minority my daily 
companion, that he is at this moment the joy and com- 
fort of my heart, and that I am looking forward with 
hope and confidence to his future career. I know his 
principles are good ; I know him to possess a sound 
head and a kind heart, and I feel that with these 
qualifications to start with he has as bright a prospect 
before him as a father can desire.' Glad must be the 
heart of the son who at his birth to manhood may 
listen to such a tribute from such a wise and affec- 
tionate father. The health of the day was proposed 
by a gentleman who had no thought of politics. His 
hope was that long might they hear the musical cry of 
his lordship's pack! long might the hills resound with 
the crack of his Manton ! long might they be familiar 
with the whiz of his cricket ball ! In a few words of 
modest gratitude and pious hope the heir of the house 
returned bis thanks. 

There were exciting scenes in the twilight. Such 
fireworks had been sent from London as had never 
been seen north of the Thames before, and, fearful 
lest their effect should be marred by the smallest trace 
of dampness, they were stored during the day in a 
room adjoining a bakehouse. This came near to 
resulting in the undoing of Holker Hall. Just at the 
moment when the pleasure-jaded farmers and villagers 
were moved to anticipatory fancies of fire of many 
colours there was a sudden ignition in the store-room, 
and with one triumphant, thunderous clap the whole 
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collection of pyrotechnics exploded, shattering 
windows everywhere and setting the hall itself in a 
blaze. The Earl of Burlington and Lord Cavendish 
took the lead in the united efforts to put out the fire, 
and soon both of them were drenched to the skin, and 
the Earl of Carlisle with them. But the blaze was 
eventually extinguished without any great damage 
having been done. A ball to the gentry of the district 
brought the first day's pleasure to a close. The next 
day was set aside for the revelries of the humbler 
Lonsdalians, and on the Wednesday the children of 
the district were entertained. A grand cricket match 
between two village teams, in which all the Cavendish 
forces were arrayed on the Holker side, brought the 
celebrations to an end. Those readers who are 
interested in the doggedness and grim tenacity of pur- 
pose, combined with a certain indifference to public 
opinion, which have so often been the displayed 
characteristics of Lord Cavendish, of the Marquis of 
Hartington, and to-day of the Duke of Devonshire, 
must be told that in this encounter he went in to bat 
at the opening of the Holker innings with his father, 
the Earl. The latter was dismissed from the crease 
without scoring ; but Lord Cavendish took this early 
opportunity of showing what kind of man he was by 
carrying his bat right through the innings of his side 
for a total score of 5 ! 







WHEN Lord Cavendish came to regard England 
and the open world with an interest arising 
from his readiness and intention to give a hand to 
their management, the outlook in some respects was 
not encouraging. It was one of those periods 
when the functions of Parliament seemed useless, 
and in suspense. The chancelleries of Europe 
were playing the grand game of the nations, and 
their local legislative committees were overshadowed 
and forgotten. Lord Cavendish was acting this 
part of expectant watcher for some three years. In 
the autumn of the first came the Crimean war, 
which was continued until the spring of 1856. 
Then, for a period all too brief, the foreign view 
from London was serene, and the country, in the 
enjoyment again of peace and quietness, set 
itself industriously to work. Desiring only rest 
from all excitements, it was impatient of legisla- 
tion upon almost any subject. Lord John Russell, 
who in 1854 had been obliged to withdraw his Reform 
Bill because of the pressure of circumstances and the 
apathetic indifference with which his proposals were 
received throughout the country, met in 1856 with a 
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similar discomfiture 

improved system of national education. 



scheme for an 



There was 



I 



improved system 01 nauonaj eaucauon. mere was 
a short lull, and then the country was plunged again 
into war and disaster. First came our operations 
against the Chinese as the result of the liberties which 
the yellow man had taken with the lorcha Arrow — 
a Chinese vessel which had been flying the British 
flag — and then, far worse, the terrible events of the 
Indian Mutiny. It was on the eve of this over- 
whelming tragedy that Lord Cavendish first turned 
his steps towards Westminster. 

In supplement to this brief review of the general 
situation at an eventful period of his life, it is to be 
added that the country was now feeling the benefits 
of the free trade for which Bright and Cobden had 
fought so valiantly and successfully a few years 
before. Such was its appreciation of the new order 
of things that it shuddered and scowled when Lord 
Derby had recently spoken tentatively of testing its 
feelings in the matter. When the Derby Government 
fell, there was brought about a coalition between the 
Whigs and the Peelites, and it was this powerful 
party which, with some slight modifications, was 
supreme in 1857. It was a day when statesmen, 
particularly those who were part of this combination, 
were making great reputations. On the Conservative 
side, indeed, there was little to admire with the 
almost solitary exception of Disraeli, then at about 
middle life, at the beginning of his ministerial career, 
and attracting the interest of the country by his 
Parliamentary scintillations. There had just happened 
his first famous duel in debate with Gladstone, now 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in succession to his 
itagonisL By 1857 Mr Gladstone had been in 
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Parliament for twenty-four years, and the Gamaliel at 
whose feet he had first and most sincerely worshipped, 
Sir Robert Peel, had been seven seasons dead. The 
career of the Earl of Aberdeen was flickering out. To 
that of Derby there remained another decade, but it was 
to be passed chiefly in those other pursuits, — literary, 
scholastic, social — which absorbed an uncommonly 
large proportion of this statesman's interest in life. 
Senior of the great was Palmcrston, whose life had 
already passed by two the allotted span of seventy 
years. He had recently performed some curious 
feats of diplomacy at the Foreign Office and was now 
held in temporary captivity at the Home department. 
Scarcely less ripe in age was his stalwart colleague, 
Lord John Russell, with hair turned grey by sixty-five 
years of life, of which all save twenty-one had been 
spent in Parliamentary service. And amongst the 
lesser luminaries of the political firmament were 
Granville, George Lewis, Robert Lowe, Sidney 
Herbert, Edward Cardwell, Bernal Osborne, and of 
course Bright and Cobden. Masters enough, in 
comparison with whom there are some other eras in 
modern politics which appear somewhat light in the 
weight of personalities. 

Before the advent of the season when Lord 
Cavendish was called to Parliament to lend his humble 
assistance to the causes espoused by some of these 
giants, an opportunity was afforded him of making, in 
another way, a modest dibut to public life. After 
the Crimea, there was the coronation of the Czar 
Alexander II., and England was not to lack in the 
generosity of her contribution to the great display of 
peaceful ceremony at Moscow. There was organised 
such an embassy extraordinary from the court of St 
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James's as did ample credit to all who were concerned. 
The chosen ambassador of goodwill and ceremonial 
was Earl Granville, for whom there was specially 
built in London a state coach of great magnificence. 
It was of royal blue with mountings all of silver. At 
each of the four corners was a richly-chased lamp, 
surmounted by a tiny coronet, and there were silver 
coronets again at the corners of the roof. The 
hammercloth was of white silk, centred with a crimson 
velvet banner on which were displayed in chased 
silver the Granville family arms. Four other imposing 
carriages were built to follow in procession, and 
bear the stately retinue of the ambassador to the 
Kremlin. 

There could be nothing more natural than that 
Lord Cavendish should be attached to this imposing 
band. Had not his reigning grace of Devonshire 
been the special ambassador to the coronation of a 
former Czar? and did he not then excite the envious 
admiration of all other embassies and the delight of 
the honoured potentate by the glittering, magnificent 
and costly pomp of his display ? The crowning of 
another Russian must needs refresh in the ducal mind 
some memory of those glorious achievements of his 
youth, and soon the old ambassador was restless in 
his nephew's service. If he was not again to be the 
ringmaster he could at least help to saddle the horses. 
So out of their cases came his matchless collection of 
cameos, and away they were sent to the jewellers to 
be remounted in manner most superb, and then pre- 
sented to the Countess Granville for wear as personal 
ornaments. Also there were sent from Devonshire 
House as a loan to the Earl for this splendid occasion 
seventeen cases filled with the most magnificent 
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service of frosted silver that was to be found in any 
establishment in England. As the Earl was taking 
out with him, besides all this, every item of his own 
family plate, it may be believed that there was to be 
nothing lacking in the table displays at Moscow. All 
these things and many more, the five grand coaches, 
a stud of twenty magnificent horses, and a little army 
of servants were sent from the Thames to Kiel in a 
specially chartered transport screw steamer. 

With the family interest so pronounced, Earl 
Granville was glad to add his young cousin to his list 
of followers. Included amongst them were the new 
Sir Robert Peel in the capacity of secretary. Lord 
Dudley and Ward, the Earl of Lincoln, the Earl of 
Dalkeith, Lord Seymour, the Marquis of Stafford, 
Lord Ashley and Sir John Acton — a retinue which, as 
was remarked at the time, was 'in every respect 
worthy of the sovereign and the country.' It was 
some honour to belong to it. The Earl and Countess 
Granville departed in advance alone, and the re- 
mainder of the party, including Lord Cavendish, 
embarked at Dover on July 28, on board her 
Majesty's screw steamship, Si Jean tTAcre, in which 
they sailed to Cronstadt. The gorgeousness of the 
coronation ceremonies on September 7, their political 
importance, and the striking manifestoes which were 
issued from the throne of the new C2ar, are re- 
membered to this day. Lord Cavendish came back 
again with many vivid pictures on his mind of moving 
throngs, ceremonials the most solemn, the most spark- 
ling, the most majestic, and of an introduction to such 
a whirl of cosmopolitan high life in the city of the 
Slav as before he had not dreamt of. 

Then in the spring of 1857 came the eagerly- 
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awaited opportunity to enter Parliament. Palmerston 
with an excellent cunning had dismissed the Commons 
and was appealing to the country on the Chinese 
question to which reference has been made. Nothing 
could have better pleased the Earl of Burlington and 
his son than the event that then happened in north 
Lancashire. The constituency of that name, which 
was the one above all others which a Cavendish 
would at that time have chosen to represent, com- 
prised then a population of 460,530, and an electorate 
numbering 12,362. On its behalf there had been sit- 
ting in Parliament two members, one of whom, 
Colonel Wilson Patten,* a man of ability, integrity, 
and highly respected, chose to be described as a 
Liberal-Conservative, and the other, Mr James Hay- 
wood, as a Liberal pure. At this dissolution the 
latter, whose health for some time had been unsatis- 
factory, intimated his desire to pass into retirement 
Here was Lord Cavendish's opportunity. At the 
same moment that he thought of the constituency the 
Liberals in it thought of him. The matter was 
speedily arranged. On March 11 a meeting of 
Liberal electors was held at the Red Lion Hotel, 
Preston, when thanks were awarded to the retiring 
member, and it was formally resolved that Lord 
Cavendish should be invited to offer himself as a 
candidate, Sir Joseph Paxton stating with authority 
that the invitation would be accepted- His lordship 
was indeed waiting at the gates with a draft of his 
election address in his pocket, and two days later he 
drove into Preston, prepared to enter earnestly upon 
the business of the campaign. The same night his 

*■ Afterwards Lord Winmarlcigh, Chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster, aad Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
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iddress to the electors, written from Holker, with the 
tc March 1 3, was issued. 

Considered as the original declaration of political 
faith upon the part of a young candidate who was in 
later years to exercise such a powerful influence upon 
successive political situations, this address contains 
some points of Interest. He expressed preambula- 
tory regrets at the unfortunate causes which prevented 
their old member from again seeking their suffrages, 
and proceeded in the next sentence to defend the 
policy of the Government in respect to the Chinese 
Imbroglio. He deplored it keenly, but he did not 
believe that British agents had been actuated by any 
unworthy motives, and he could not therefore concur 
with those who thought it was the duty of Ministers 
to disown their proceedings. Foreign affairs had 
recently attracted a large share of public attention, 
and he did not hesitate to say that in his opinion the 
country was a great deal indebted to the administra- 
tion of the time for the vigour with which the struggle 
with Russia had been conducted, and for the satis- 
factory peace with which it had concluded. As for 
affairs at home, to which he trusted the attention of 
the legislators would from that time be mainly 
directed, he went on to say : — ' I am a friend to that 
Liberal course of policy which has, during the last 
thirty years, accomplished such signal results in the 
removal of religious disabilities, in the reform of our 
electoral system, and in the recognition and secure 
establishment of the principles of free trade. I am 
prepared to act in conformity with this spirit of 
progress, to support an extension of the franchise, and 
generally such measures as have for their object the 
further development of a Liberal system of policy. I 
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am of opinion that no object can be of greater im- 
portance than the redaction of the pressure of 
taxation to the lowest scale compatible with the 
efficiency of our establishments, and this can only be 
effected by the enforcement of a wise economy in all 
departments of the national expenditure.' In con- 
clusion he was moved to remind the electors that he 
had passed much of his young life in their division of 
the country and should he have the honour of being 
chosen their representative he promised that he 
would endeavour to make himself further acquainted 
with their local interests, and to promote them on all 
occasions as best he could. 

The address, it is to be observed, was somewhat 
non-committal, and, as the candidate explained 
several times during his campaign, it was his object 
to go to Parliament with as few fetters about him as 
possible, believing that in such a state of freedom to 
begin with he could be of most use to his party and 
his constituency. The electors acquiesced more 
readily than would perhaps their successors of to- 
day ; they were disposed to put it to the credit of this 
young man of twenty-four that he had cither un- 
settled convictions on some momentous questions of 
the times or settled convictions the precise nature of 
which he preferred to keep as a secret locked in his 
breast. It will not escape notice, however, that one 
of his first watchwords was free trade, and that he 
made a preliminary denunciation of indiscriminate 
taxation of the people which he was to renew with 
increasing emphasis on many occasions in succeed- 
ing years, both in the Houses of Parliament and on 
political platforms. For the rest, the strong flavour- 
ing of Palmerston is evident. The Minister was by 
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way of being one of the young lord's political ideals 
when thus he came out to declare himself, and in 
advance he was disposed to disregard the maxims of 
grey-headed politicians who would have taught him 
the advisability of reserving such enthusiasms for his 
own dinner table or study, unless quite convinced 
that he had a two-thirds majority for them in his 
constituency. Not until he has smelt powder at the 
polls is the young politician made to realise adequately 
that the propagation of ideals is very often bad 
electioneering. There was a prima facie case here 
for enthusiasm for the Minister who was making 
his appeal to the country, and in his very first speech 
the candidate spoke his utmost in his support. He 
declared that should he have the honour of being 
returned to Parliament he would give Lord Palmer- 
ston his cordial support so long as the latter con- 
tinued to pursue that line of conduct which had made 
him so worthy of confidence and support To the 
extent of his abilities he would pledge himself on 
behalf of Lord Palmerston against the attacks of the 
Conservatives. Four days later in the southern capital 
of the constituency (Preston, March 20), he observed 
that it was well understood that he was prepared if 
returned to Parliament to give very cordial support 
to the Government of Lord Palmerston, and he thought 
that whether they regarded him as a statesman or as 
;i man they must see that he had devoted his whole 
life to the service of his country and was entitled to 
their respect and support. Lord Derby and Cobden 
had combined to impugn the financial policy of Lord 
Palmerston ; they had said he was a reckless and 
improvident Minister, one who lived from hand to 
mouth, as Cobden remarked, one who was indifferent 
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to the welfare of the people. Such sneers as these 
the candidate bluntly ascribed to feelings of jealousy. 
But despite the complete success of Palmerston's 
manoeuvre in appealing to the country at this juncture 
confidence in him was not without its limits. Disraeli 
in his election address had exclaimed that Palmerston 
was obliged to divert the attention of the people from 
the consideration of their own affairs to the distrac- 
tions of foreign politics because he had no domestic 
policy of his own, and this assuredly was the view 
taken by a section of the electorate in many parts of 
the country. In particular was Lancashire slow to 
agree that Palmerston was omniscient and right in all 
things. The shrewd, hard-headed Lancastrian, who 
has in the course of ages exhibited a business capacity 
second to that displayed in no other part of the king- 
dom, and who has been more keenly analytical of 
policies which are submitted for the promotion of the 
national welfare, particularly when considered from 
the point of view of our commercial relations with 
foreign countries, is more slowly moved to ecstasies of 
enthusiasm at the bidding of state wire-pullers than 
the majority of his southern brethren. His vast com- 
mercial interests, which he carries on with no assist- 
ance from any other part of the country, have so 
taught him the wisdom of thinking of the future more 
than of the present, that of all Englishmen he is the 
least susceptible to momentary influences. Further, 
he has from the beginning of the newspaper era been 
nurtured in political wisdom by a press which for 
sagacity and foresight, admirably and faithfully reflect- 
ing the county character, is without a superior. 
These were the men whose suffrages Lord Cavendish 
was seeking. It is not suggested that they did not 
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like Palmerston ; they rejected some of his enemies. 
But they desired a proper understanding about his 
policy. 

Lord Cavendish may well have been led to suspect 
that an excess in public display of Palmerston worship 
was not wise by the incidents of a meeting which he 
held at Accrington on March 25. The candidate 
had declared his allegiance to the Minister, and a 
formal resolution had been moved and seconded in 
which the belief was expressed that he was a fit and 
proper person to represent North Lancashire in 
Parliament. Thereupon a local clergyman of influence 
moved the addition of a rider 'and that this meeting 
trusts that Lord Cavendish will not support Lord 
Palmerston should the foreign policy and the opposi- 
tion to reform which have characterised the past 
career of that statesman be repeated in the future.' 
The essence of the candidate's declaration concern- 
ing Palmerston was that he would support him if the 
Minister continued ' his past line of conduct.' It 
became evident at once that the feeling of the gather- 
ing was altogether in favour of the rider, and to avoid 
a troublesome happening it was at once added to the 
resolution, which was then carried unanimously. At 
the close of the meeting the people assembled gave 
three hearty cheers for Cobden and Bright, and 'three 
groans' for Lord Palmerston. Thenceforth we find 
Lord Cavendish observing more reticence about his 
views on Palmerston, and even when he was safely 
elected and was giving his thanks to his new constitu- 
ents he realised the wisdom of more moderation. 
This Minister, he said, had never betrayed the cause 
of the Liberal party, and was the only man who had 
had any success in the leadership of it ; but he care- 
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fully added. 'What I am pledged to, and the only 
thing I am pledged to, I think I may say, is to belong 
to the Liberal party. So long as he is the Libera! 
leader 1 will follow him. and no longer.' Lord 
Palmerston once observed that the kind of supporters 
he wanted in the House of Commons was not those 
who always gave his Government a backing when it 
was in the right, but those who also consistently 
backed it when it was in the wrong. So it would 
seem that he was not now to find bis absolute ideal in 
Lord Cavendish, who had profited considerably by 
his first election campaign in various ways, and that 
at no expense of conscience. 

Though he was never to become a really great 
speaker, he effected a wonderful improvement during 
these few days both in the matter of his speeches 
and their manner of deliver)*. That which has been 
referred to as the first political speech which he ever 
made was spoken in the Victoria Hall at Ulverstonon 
March 16, and, though his reception was cordial and 
encouraging to a degree, it can hardly be said that 
the newly-adopted candidate flattered the hopes of 
his supporters. He was palpably nervous, and his 
sentences were rough and unpolished. However, he 
was sufficiently humble and docile to confess his own 
shortcomings ; he assured his audience that he would 
gather confidence as he went on, and he hoped that 
' if his own friends could not support him because 
they did not agree with him they would still remain 
good friends instead of becoming bitter enemies.' 
As to his political views, 'it would almost be un- 
necessary to say that he should adhere to the views 
entertained by his family.' Much of the address was 

•minus in its sentiment and terms. 
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On domestic questions he had some pronounce- 
ments to make on this occasion. There should be, 
he said, an extension of the franchise ; indeed, he 
would be a friend to all well-considered measures of 
reform, and was such a friend to every extension of 
free trade. All parties had been benefited by it, 
and one happy and important result from that 
measure had been a reconciliation between the 
opposing interests of the agricultural and mercantile 
classes. Should any measure be introduced for the 
extension of free trade he should support it. 

Some of the more humble, loyal followers of the 
Cavendishes in Ulverston insisted in regarding a 
somewhat absurd incident which transpired before 
the close of this meeting as an omen of the successful 
career of the young lord. A certain person named 
Baker had a kind of reputation amongst political 
machinators in the county for being a very useful 
person in time of need. He described himself as 
' an experienced election advocate.' Spontaneously, 
as it seemed, he appeared on the platform when Lord 
Cavendish had finished his speech, and explained to 
the audience how at last he had now found political 
salvation by adoption of the creed which the candi- 
date had just enunciated. Amidst the cheers of the 
assembly, in which we are not led to believe there 
was any trace of irony, he explained how in his time 
he had held all the different political opinions which 
had so far been formulated. He had, he said, acted 
first in the Tory interest, next as a Peelite, and after 
various intermediate stages, he now came forward to 
change his opinions again. Loud cheering! If his 
sentiments were of the slightest interest in the elec- 
tion of Lord Cavendish, he modestly observed, he 
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speech at Preston he made some noteworthy remarks- 
He spoke on education for the first time, saying, * In 
my opinion the most important question is the educa- 
tion of the people. I think it is intimately connected 
with, and must precede every other question. To it 
1 pledge myself to devote my most earnest attention, 
but as men who have devoted the whole energy of 
their minds to it have not arrived at a satisfactory 
solution it would be presumptuous to say that I have 
done so. I think it is very doubtful whether by a 
compulsory education rate we should not depress to 
an extent to be deprecated the voluntary exertions 
which have already done so much good in this 
country. The question will, I hope, occupy the most 
serious attention" of Parliament, and I pledge myself 
to give it my anxious consideration.' He had some- 
thing to say against the income tax, which in 1857 
stood at sd. in the £ beyond /too, and 7d. beyond 
/15a 'It will be most desirable to abolish the 
remaining income tax in the course of two or three 
years. True, this tax has several great recommenda- 
tions of direct taxation as opposed to indirect taxa- 
tion ; but it appears to me that the income tax is 
a most powerful engine which ought to be kept 
in reserve for great national emergencies — either 
for war or other exigencies. The only means by 
which it is possible to get rid of it is by the exercise 
of the most stringent economy.' 

The formal, unopposed election of Colonel Patten 
and Lord Cavendish took place at the Shire Hall, 
Lancaster, on March 31. The new candidate sat 
with his supporters on the right of the Sheriff, and 
Colonel Patten, who had made short work of his own 
campaign, was placed with his own people on the 
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Mr I . Pilkrasrron- the Memiirr for fflarkhiim. and 3fir 
S i£. Boiden. acting aa sponsors for LflCt Qgcgmafa. 
Having: then: bees oVHarrrr eirrrprt each: newiy-mane 
Member of Farh'anrent bnrfried on: ins iword as a. 
-anght of the: shire: ami. lannrhrd torrn. into a. .jprr.i.n. 
delivered with a. iegisiarars. authority. Lord Caven- 
dish, somewhat dated, spoke- rmirh more: ihaw fcri» 
seasoned colleague and was discoursing upon home 
and foreign policy for upwards of naif an hone A. 
point upon which he insisted on laying; esnxmass was 
that he was not a. member of the aeacsr^-^ny-price 
party box his vote would always be given on the flde 
of an honourable aeace 

These election formalities lasted 1 couple of honey 
were without excitement; and were generally regarded 
as somewhat dull. And 30 to Westminster. 
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EARLY DAYS IN PARLIAMENT 
(1857-1859) 

HIS friends did not anticipate, when young Lord 
Cavendish went to Westminster, that he 
would make any remarkable entry into the de- 
liberations of Parliament. Had they done so they 
would have courted disappointment. He was not 
at this time imbued with any high political ambition. 
The evanescent ardour of his electioneering had 
been toned down, and it appeared that he went 
up to London with something of the spirit of 
the old-fashioned county member, who felt that 

>y an occasional attendance at the House he 
was doing his duty to his family, to his tenantry, 
to his county, and incidentally assisting in the 
progress of the country. His headquarters were 
established at 10 Belgrave Square, the paternal 
residence in town, and he was a member of Brooks's 
Club. 

He betrayed no anxiety to deliver his maiden 
speech, and his name was frequently missing from 
division lists of importance. When it appeared in 
them, it was, as a matter of course it seemed, included 
amongst the Palmerston "ayes" or "noes," and 
invariably in the company of those of two other 

"avendishes, senior relatives, who were also at this 
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time Members of Parliament— one of them, Charles 
Compton Cavendish, soon to become Lord Chesham. 
His present intention was to take the safe and easy 
course. 

The first time we have any record of his 
huving taken part in a division was on May 19 of 
the year of his admission when the House voted 
on the second reading of the Ministers' Money 
(Ireland) Bill, which had for its object the abolition 
of a Protestant tax originally imposed by Charles 
II. upon the city of Dublin and other corporate 
towns in Ireland having the cure of souls, but 
not at that time making provision for the 
maintenance of ministers of the established church. 
The tax only yielded some .£12,500 a year; 
and the religious animosities which imposi- 
tion excited were considerable. Though privately 
introduced in the first instance, the bill eventually 
partook of the nature of a Government measure, and 
<»ii its second reading, when it succeeded by a 
majority of 130, Lord Cavendish followed his chief 
into the lobby of the "aye The circumstance is 
of tome interest inasmuch as this vote was the first 
of a long series of acts on his part favouring a better 
and fairer treatment and government of Ireland. In 
this first session he signified his sympathy with the 
tv whi.-h the Commons were making in opposition 
to the upper chamber so to frame the Parliamentary 
oath a?; to remove the disabilities of the Jews, and 
his practi ca l support to them throughout. 
Talmerston occasionally indicated some interest in 

Bind for his part he fulfilled all requirements for 
»e being, and could at least be depended upon 
in his place on important occasions, as for 
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example on one day in July when a vote of censure 
was moved against the Government for its not having 
consulted Parliament before waging the Persian war. 
Thanks largely to a supporting speech by Disraeli 
the Government was in an overwhelming majority at 
the division. 

Silence in Parliament was a rare and worthy 
virtue in these days, when many honourable members 
spoke far too much about nothing in particular, and 
as a result aroused much indignant comment in 
public places. In one session of this period there 
were delivered 10,473 speeches, of which one not 
important member was guilty of 217, and another of 
196, whilst a member of consequence like Lord 
Stanley only spoke on nine occasions. Yet this virtue 
in excess is not so pure. The new Member for North 
Lancashire made only three speeches in his first four 
years of Parliamentary life (once a year and then a 
blank at the fourth), and even on two of these 
occasions he was only aroused to verbal activity when 
matters which closely concerned the interests of 
members of his own family came under debate. He 
was each time the advocate of Earl Granville, and he 
imparted to his speeches (if the few observations to 
which he gave utterance are qualified for that 
description) what was for him a fair degree of 
warmth. The first, or maiden, speech was made in 
the House on June 4, and it may be remarked in 
passing that there was at all events a good precedent 
for devoting this preliminary utterance to a family 
matter, inasmuch as Mr Gladstone, twenty-four years 
before, had done the same. On the present occasion 
a motion had been submitted for the appointment of 
a select committee to inquire into the statements 
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made in the petition of a person named Bertolacci, 
who prayed for an inquiry into the proceedings of 
certain functionaries of the duchy of Lancaster, who, 
he alleged, prevented him from exercising the rights, 
powers and privileges of the office of auditor of the 
duchy, and had superseded htm by a near connection 
of the receiver-general, to audit that officer's accounts. 
It was to second this motion that Lord Cavendish 
rose for the first time in Parliament, and he explained 
at once that he was nearly related to one of the 
individuals whose conduct had been impugned by 
Bertolacci, that is to say, Earl Granville. Associated 
with the latter in this matter were the Duke of 
Newcastle, the Earl of Harrowby, and other persons 
of distinction. Speaking for all of them. Lord 
Cavendish assured the House that he was prepared 
at that very moment to show the utter falsity and 
needlessness of the charges which had been brought; 
but it had been considered to be best that the case 
should not be gone into at that time. The committee 
was appointed, and so the matter ended for the time 
being. 

He was not at that time regarded as a future 
statesman, and no special interest was attached to or 
was shown in this maiden speech of five minutes' 
duration ; but Disraeli was in the House and listened 
to it. He saw the young Cavendish rise in his seat 
with complete sang-froid, and heard him drone some- 
what clumsily through the few lines he had set 
himself to utter. He seemed every now and then to 
wind up his voice for an effort, and for the next 
dozen words he could be heard distinctly all through, 
the chamber ; but the sound fell away again each time: 
until the speaker seemed to be whispering only. H ^ 
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had the air of a man who, having been set an 
unpleasant task, was accomplishing it in the most 
mechanical and least painstaking manner possible. 
He was content to fulfil the letter of his duty, and in 
the course of doing so he indulged himself in a 
remarkable exhibition of imperturbability. On this 
memorable occasion when for the first time as an 
unsophisticated apprentice he faced the House of 
Commons, and invited its criticism, he yawned in the 
middle of his address. The House generally had, 
perhaps, its own view of the future of a young 
member capable of such conduct, but Disraeli, who 
had watched the effort closely, made a somewhat 
remarkable prophecy afterwards. ' He'll do ! ' he 
remarked. *To any man who can betray such 
extreme languor under such circumstances the 
highest post in the gift of the Commons should be 
open.' Many years afterwards, as we shall see, 
Disraeli made a second prophecy concerning his 
opponent which was not less interesting in the issue. 
By the time Parliament met in the following year 
(1858) Lord Cavendish had, in consequence of the 
succession of his father to the dukedom, assumed 
the title of Marquis of Hartington, and one of his 
earliest Parliamentary experiences under this new 
style and dignity was the melancholy one of assisting 
in a fruitless resistance in the division lobbies to the 
sudden overthrow of the Palmerston Ministry. A crisis 
had arisen over what was regarded as an insulting 
despatch received from the French Government 
which related to the Orsini plot upon the life of the 
French Emperor, and which, it was contended, 
should have been answered immediately instead of 
ot at all. as had been the case. A censorious 
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amendment was moved on the second reading of the 
Conspiracy Bill which had been introduced as the 
result of this plot of an Italian desperado living 
in London. Palmerston was completely nonplussed 
by the attack, and lost first his temper and then his 
majority, the Government being beaten by nineteen, 
whereupon the Prime Minister resigned, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Earl of Derby. 

At the conclusion of the history of the new Govern- 
ment the Marquis was destined to play for a night a 
leading part ; but in its early days he showed no more 
disposition than hitherto to associate himself in any 
active manner with the party debates. It was in May 
that his powers of speech were for the second time 
quickened to activity. The town of Hanley in the 
Potteries was apparently suffering seriously as the 
result of the ironstone mining operations which were 
being carried on in the neighbourhood by the duchy 
of Lancaster, and in which Earl Granville was largely 
interested. It was declared that the town was falling 
in, and that, if the operations were continued for but 
a few more years, it would disappear entirely from 
the face of the earth. In these circumstances a 
motion had been moved and seconded for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to inquire into the allega- 
tions of a petition presented from the town so acutely 
concerned. So, with his much-molested, noble relative 
concerned as before, the Marquis came to his feet 
again, protesting against a committee of the House 
being made the sole judge of the law in the matter. 
Earl Granville, he said, had changed the direction of 
the mines when he took possession of them so as to 
avoid, if possible, the popular parts of the town. The 
Earl was now prepared to give every facility for ob- 
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taining the decision of a court of law on the legal 
question. In the opinion of Lord Hartington no case 
for inquiry had been made out, although, it was some- 
what ingeniously added, Earl Granville would have 
challenged investigation but for the bad precedent 
which would have been set by the adoption of such a 
course. He had the satisfaction of seeing this 
attempt to meddle with the business affairs of his 
distinguished kinsman soundly defeated by a two- 
thirds majority in a half-empty House. Evidently the 
Earl appreciated the advantage of a blood lieutenant 
n the lower chamber. It is to be remarked in 
passing that in 1858 he voted with the majority 
gainst leave to bring in a Ballot Bill. 

Thus it was to be confessed that in this opening 
of a Parliamentary career no considerable measure of 
success had been achieved. Lord Hartington was 
keenly conscious of his own deficiencies, and was 
aware that in some quarters there was a disposition to 
regard him as a 'presumptuous lordling,' notwith- 
standing his unaffected and unobtrusive manners. 
He was in a mood for abandoning the effort ; and it 
is possible that but for the accident of a chance 
meeting we might not have known the Duke of 
Devonshire as a statesman to-day. Enter to this 
scene of despondency John Bright in the character of 

I optimist and encouraging counsellor. An authentic 
story is told of a conversation between the Marquis 
and Mr Bright which took place when about this time 
they casually met at Lancaster. It was the first in- 
timate communication between the two, and it may 
conceivably have had an important influence upon the 
career of the future leader of his party. To Mr 
bright was given a sad account of the other's senti- 
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ments concerning Parliamentary life after a few years 
personal experience thereof, and his views as to his 
prospects if he persisted in a career at Westminster, 
which, he frankly stated, was very unlikely, since he 
had satisfied himself that he cared very little for either 
politics or Parliament. A Member of Parliament, he 
said, should at least be able to express himself in- 
telligently and forcibly, and that, he feared, he was 
quite unable to do, and as he obtained very little 
practice in public speaking he was not likely to 
improve. 

It was said that if Mr Bright had been silent then, 
or had signified his acquiescence in the opinions ex- 
pressed as to the hopelessness of the situation. Lord 
Harrington might have decided to quit the House of 
Commons without further delay. But he had dis- 
covered too much of the young man's character to 
allow him to do anything of the kind. Instead he 
spoke to him such words of warm encouragement and 
hope that the listener abandoned his pessimism. 
'Can't speak!' exclaimed Mr Bright. 'Well, 
could Mr Hume speak when first he came to the 
House ? And remember what a wretched orator was 
Lord Ahhorpe, who yet was one of the most influ- 
ential men of a century.' But particularly did Mr 
Bright appeal to the other's sense of duty. He ad- 
monished him to read his family history. 'Think of 
what the Cavendishes have done in days gone by ! ' he 
exclaimed. 'Think of their services to the state. 
You are their heir and will one day be the first of the 
Cavendishes. You have a duty to yourself, to your 
family and to the state! ' And duty, which has ever 
stood for more with him than ambition, was to be 
obeyed. From that time John Bright constantly took 
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interest in his progress. Years afterwards he recalled 
with a touch of pride the circumstances and substance 
of this conversation, and pointed to the happy results 
which seemed to have accrued. It was John Bright 
who presided at the meeting at which the Marquis 
was chosen to lead the Liberal party, and his speech 
then was so full of praise for the rising statesman as 
to bring forth some criticism from Conservative news- 
papers for what they regarded as an unreasonable 
excess of enthusiasm on his friend's behalf. 

And there were some very capable judges besides 
Bright and Disraeli, who even at this time believed in 
the political future of the heir to the house of Devon- 
shire. Assuredly there have been few men who have 
risen to places of honour and distinction, concerning 
whom in the after-days of success there have not been 
quoted the wise and far-seeing prophecies of one who, 
at the beginning of the hero's career, was possessed 
of such exceptional discernment as enabled him to 
submit with amazing confidence an accurate forecast 
of its ultimate result. The Duke of Devonshire 
makes no exception to this rule ; but his own particular 
prophets enjoyed the good advantage of having their 
foreshadowings of the future published when the 
career of the subject was barely begun, so that one's 

> appreciation of them is correspondingly enhanced. 
One night, only a few months after he had been 
elected, an observing person was chatting in the lobby 
with M r Coppock, the Whig agent of the period, who 
had achieved a reputation for his shrewdness and 
ability. Many honourable members were lounging 
about the entrance to the House, and thus it happened 
that the following colloquy ensued between the two 
persons we have mentioned. 
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The Observer; Who on earth, Coppock, is that 
tall, gawky, ungainly man, with his hands in his 
pockets, leaning against the door? 

Coppock: That is Lord Cavendish, the eldest son 
of the Earl of Burlington, and heir to the dukedom of 
Devonshire. 

The Observer : Well, he seems to be an idle, 
muddle-headed youth by his appearance. 

Coppock: Don't say 'empty-headed,' my friend, 
for you can know nothing about the contents of his 
head. Appearances are, however, I will allow, against 
him ; but I know more about him than you do, and I 
will venture to say that there is good, solid stuff in 
that young man and that he will before long get into 
office ; and though he may not shine brilliantly — I do 
not think he will ever do that — he will justify his 
appointment and prove a hard-working, painstaking, 
efficient administrator. 

The Observer ; You surprise me. 

This conversation was reported by William White 
in his diary of Parliament in 1863 at the time when 
the ' idle, muddle-headed youth ' was appointed Under 
Secretary for War, when, as was remarked by the 
narrator — who may be supposed to have had some 
personal connection with this conversation — they were 
much disposed to think of Coppock's prophecy. 

The weak-kneed Derby Ministry soon ran its 
course, and after vexatious vacillating with both home 
and foreign business, it came to grief on the rock of 
Reform early in 1859. Born of a desire to conciliate 
all parties, Mr Disraeli's attempt to effect an improve- 
ment in the existing system of franchise was a 
grotesque absurdity, and it was not surprising that 
members of his own party and his Government re- 
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vol ted against it. It was a bill of 'fancy franchises' 
as they were called. The qualifications for voting 
in the future were to be so many pounds laid by in 
the savings bank, the possession of a University 
degree, and so forth. A bachelor working man who 
withdrew his money from the post-office bank in order 
to get married would thereby be disfranchised. The 
bill failed. Parliament was dissolved, and an appeal 
was made to the country, the result of which was that, 
though the Conservatives gained somewhat, they were 
still in a minority, and government by them was only 
possible by the toleration of their rivals. Colonel 
Wilson Patten and Lord Hartington were on May 3 
again returned unopposed as the representatives of 
North Lancashire. 

The outlook at the opening of the new Parliament 
was from many points of view an anxious one, 
especially in regard to foreign affairs, for war had 
broken out between France and Austria, the former, 
in accordance with a secret arrangement made 
between Napoleon III. and Count Cavour, having 
gone to the assistance of Sardinia in her efforts to 
relieve Italy from the Austrian yoke. The battles of 
Magenta and Solferino followed. With Europe in a 
disturbed and restless state, and evidences of weak- 
ness at the Foreign Office, the Liberals were not 
disposed to suffer a further continuance in power of 
their opponents, and accordingly a circular of 
summons to a general meeting of the party was issued, 
the gossips being furnished with some material in the 
fact that Lord Hartington's name was subscribed to it 
in company with those of Palmerston, Russell, and a 
few of the lesser but still conspicuous lights of 
Liberalism. In obedience there assembled at Willis's 
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Rooms just before Parliament opened a gathering of 
274 members, where the differences of rival factions 
and leaders were adjusted on a working basis with the 
object of combined effort against the Government. 
Obviously the latter was doomed from this moment, 
and the only question which remained for its exe- 
cutioners to decide upon was as to the precise method 
of despatch to be employed. It was in these interest- 
ing circumstances of now exulting Liberalism that 
Lord Hartington made his first prominent and official 
appearance in public life, and at last, if only for a day, 
attracted the attention of the country towards himself. 
It was agreed that the attack upon the ministry should 
be made at the very outset in the form of an amend- 
ment to the Address, equivalent to a vote of censure, 
and worded as follows : — ' But we beg humbly to 
submit to her Majesty, that it is essential for 
securing satisfactory results to our deliberations, and 
for facilitating the discharge of her Majesty's high 
functions, that her Majesty's Government should 
possess the confidence of this House and of the 
eountry ; and we deem it our duty respectfully to 
represent to her Majesty that such confidence is not 
reposed in the present advisers of her Majesty.' 

The moving of this fateful amendment on June 7 
was entrusted to Lord Hartington. On the whole it 
was a somewhat dubious compliment. The party 
leaders neither asked for nor hoped for any great 
speech from the mover; they would have been 
satisfied if the amendment had been proposed with 
but a dozen accompanying sentences of introduction. 
What they did want was that the mover in his name 
and person should be in some degree emblematical of 
the best and strongest forces of Liberalism and that 
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party should thus place upon it the highest face 
value possible. So Lord Hartington was chosen 
chiefly because he was heir to the house of Devon- 
shire. It was to his credit, and was evidence of a 
new determination to put his back into the Parlia- 
mentary game, that so far from being content to play 
the dummy part, he astonished his friends and 
colleagues by delivering a really excellent speech of 
nearly fifty minutes' duration, which, if lacking in 
elocutionary polish, was composed of good, common- 
sense fact and argument to which Disraeli, in replying 
later on, felt constrained to apply himself in detail. 
Although holding that the grounds adduced for a vote 
of want of confidence were ' flimsy, feeble and 
illusive,' the Chancellor described the effort as a 
' manly and promising speech.' There were thus 
early indications of an esteem which Disraeli enter- 
tained for him, which were more ostensible on many 
later occasions. 

Lord Hartington opened with a frank and 
apologetic explanation of his individual position as an 
intruder on such an important occasion. He sub- 
mitted as his excuse that he was acting upon the 
advice and with the sanction of members of the House 
older and far more experienced than himself who had 
told him that his position as a member for a large 
division of a county — a constituency from which he 
had never concealed the strong views which he 
entertained upon the questions they were about to 
discuss — gave him some claim to assume a position to 
which otherwise his Parliamentary career would not 
enable him to aspire. Having justified by precedent 
the course the opposition was taking in moving an 
amendment of this extreme character to the Address, 
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he proceeded with the indictment against the Govern- 
ment in an exposition of the many bad results which 
had followed from the attempts to govern the country 
by a minority in the House. Yet, despite its 
ignominious failure, he questioned the wisdom of the 
Government in dissolving Parliament on this pretext 
under the circumstances which prevailed. At such a 
time, at such a crisis, when the wisest man could not 
foretell what a day or an hour might bring forth, it 
was an act which he could not characterise in any 
other words than as one of rashness and recklessness. 
The latter portion of the speech, composed of senti- 
ments as to parties, and as an example of early 
method, retains sufficient general interest to justify its 
reproduction. 

' I therefore think,' he said, ' that the foreign 
policy of the Government affords no reason why the 
judgment which we ask the House to pass on their 
domestic career should be stayed. Well, then, 
perhaps I may be expected very shortly to touch 
upon the consequences which we expect to follow 
from a successful issue to this amendment. 1 have no 
doubt we shall be taunted in the course of this debate 
with the divided state of our party. It is not for me 
to tell the House what arrangements have been 
already made, or what sacrifices we are ready to 
make ; but I believe the House will hear in the 
course of this debate from the chiefs of each section 
that the great Liberal party is not so divided as it has 
been. We have learned a lesson from adversity, and 
the leaders of all the sections of our party are pre- 
pared to co-operate for the advancement of what they 
consider the good of their country. We have learned, 
as I said, a lesson from adversity, and perhaps also 
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we have learned a lesson from the opposite side of 
the House. We admire the compact phalanx which 
we see in front of us, but we do not feel certain that 
there is not in that party as much difference on matters 
of principle as in our own. Our differences arc, in my 
opinion, only differences of detail. Well, then, I say 
our prospects of success are such as to hold out the 
hope of forming a firm and stable Liberal Government, 
such as inspires mc with confidence to move this 
amendment We shall be told, no doubt, that this is 
a party move. 1 admit that in a crisis of our domestic 
and foreign affairs such as the present, I would rather 
see a party in office which, while it represents most 
fully and exactly the thoughts and feelings of all 
educated Englishmen, has at the same time always 
given a steady and consistent support to every 
measure of social and political reform. I would rather 
place power in the hands of such a party than in the 
hands of a party whose very name and being are 
antagonistic to all progress. I would rather sec in 
office in this crisis of our foreign affairs the successors 
and inheritors of that policy of peace and non- 
interference which was advocated by Fox and Grey 
than the inheritors of the traditions of that warlike, 
interfering and subsidising policy which characterised 
the administrations of Castlcreagh and Pitt I admit 
that in this sense it is a party move ; but I deny that 
it is a move undertaken for the political aggrandise- 
ment of any set of individuals. 1 say that office holds 
out no great temptations to any statesman at this 
crisis in the national affairs. With the increase in our 
armaments, which I suppose every Government will 
think it necessary to continue, there must necessarily 
be an increase of taxation. With increase of taxation 
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we shall probably have discontent throughout the 
country. There is nothing in truth but a heritage of 
trouble for statesmen whatever Government may be in 
power. This is no field for any but the noblest 
ambition. I ask, then, the House to decide the 
question on grounds far higher than those of personal 
ambition. I ask it to recollect that upon it may hinge 
the question of peace or war for England. I ask 
every member of this House to put this question to 
his own conscience, and I say that he who does not so 
answer it will be wanting in his duty to this House, to 
his constituents, and to the country.' 

It was a creditable speech, and the Opposition 
applauded it throughout, sometimes with enthusiasm. 
After a long and acrimonious discussion, in the course 
of which Disraeli was described as the ■ Red Indian of 
debate who by the use of his tomahawk had cut his 
way to power, and by a recurrence to the scalping 
process hoped to prevent the loss of it,' the division 
was taken, and the Government fell. For the amend- 
ment there were 323 votes and against it 310. 



CHAPTER V 



IX AMERICA DURING THE CIVIL WAR 

THE United States of America and the county of 
Lancashire are close associates in commerce ; 
but the people of the palatinate will not yet awhile for- 
get, nor find ample excuse for the terrible injuries 
which were inflicted upon them in consequence of the 
civil war between the north and south in the early 
sixties. 

At the beginning of 1862, the attention of Lord 
Hartington was closely occupied with the overwhelm- 
ing distress which fell upon the county as the result of 
its supplies of raw cotton for manufacturing purposes 
being cut off through this fratricidal war. Only the 
old men in Lancashire now, who had the terrible per- 
sonal experience of it all, have any adequate know- 
ledge of the appalling picture that was presented of 
nearly the whole of the population of a thronged and 
industrious county, and that which in normal times 
was the strongest, the proudest and the most self- 
reliant of all, literally starving and begging for bread. 
Never in the. history of English commerce has another 
:h catastrophe been known, or the state from such 
a cause received so great a shock. It may convey 
some faint impression of the appalling state of affairs 
that existed when it is stated that in December 1862, 
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the famine being then at its worst, the number of per- 
sons receiving regular relief from the public authorities 
and special funds was supposed to be nearly half a 
million, whilst the weekly loss of wages aggregated to 
£i 68,000. Lord Hartington made some tours through 
the distressed towns and villages and beheld a sad 
state of affairs towards the relief of which he contri- 
buted his individual help. But the extent of it was 
really such as to shake the strength of the most 
charitable and determined minds. It seemed so 
utterly hopeless. For example, in the course of the 
investigations which he made personally in Preston 
almost at the beginning of the famine, he computed 
that the weekly loss of wages to people engaged in the 
cotton trade in this one small town amounted to ^629 1 , 
whilst the relief given only averaged ^463. The 
average relief here when business was good was .£130, 
so that the Guardians could only offer an extra ,£333 
by way of stalling off the result of a deficit of nearly 
twenty times the amount. The operatives spent their 
last shillings and pence, withdrew the last of their 
savings from the post-office, and then stood shoulder 
to shoulder with each other in such a heroic 
endeavour to resist the pangs of hunger and yet 
preserve every vestige of their independence and self- 
respect as commanded the tearful admiration of the 
whole world. It is indeed no careless use of words to 
say that England wept in the joy of possession of 
hearts so brave in this trouble-stricken county. The 
British public was consumed with a desire to assist 
them, and it will serve to show in some measure how 
practical was the sympathy of the country when it is 
stated that by the end of 1 863, when the hunger wave 
had rolled by, no less a sum than ,£2.735,000 had 
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been raised for relief. The world subscribed. 
Amounts great and small came from France, Germany, 
Russia, Italy, Spain, Holland, Turkey, Egypt, Brazil, 
from all the colonies and dependencies of the crown — 

>m everywhere. Two contributions, one of .£500 
and the other of ^700, were sent to the Mansion 
House fund from Honolulu, the name of the King of 
the Sandwich Islands heading the lists. America, with 
her own troubles to think of, sent many shiploads of 
provisions to the starving lads and lasses of the silent 
cotton mills. Lancashire, haughty as it has always 
been in its strength and independence, was keenly 
touched by these manifestations of outside sympathy 
which she had not dared to expect. In a speech 
which Lord Hartington delivered a few months after- 
wards he gave admirable expression to the sentiments 

iiich the famine and its consequences had aroused. 
• Perhaps in Lancashire, as in America,' he observed, 
' we have in former years been, if it is a fault, almost 
too self-reliant. Perhaps we have trusted too much to 
ourselves for the continuance of the prosperity which 
we have so long enjoyed. Perhaps we have been a 
little wanting in sympathy with the feelings of the rest 
of England. Perhaps we thought that not only were 
we stronger and richer than the inhabitants of the rest 
of our country but wiser, and that the time would 
never come when we should need their assistance. . . . 
It was only when we knew adversity that we found 
that the people of the rest of England were our friends 
and brothers. Lancashire will not soon forget the 
heartiness, the generosity, the spontaneity of the 
movement with which all England came to her assist- 
ance. And England will not soon forget the heroism 
and the fortitude with which Lancashire has borne her 
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troubles. We know England better, and Englanc 
knows us better than at any time the last twenty- 
years ; and if we have suffered it is worth something 
to feel that we are heart and soul, and hand in 
hand with all our brothers in this great nation.* 
At another time and place he remarked that 
Lancashire would continue to get her cotton from 
America or from India, but that if she could not 
get cotton she would get something else. Her 
capital was still there, her wealth and her power 
buried in the coal mines remained, and her people 
with strong arms and honest hearts lived on. The 
wealth which had been accumulated in Lancashire 
was at her call. The whole of England was at 
her back. She had passed through crises and 
trials before and had come out stronger. So it 
would be this time. She would come out of this 
one poorer indeed in gold, but stronger in the con- 
fidence she had in her people and richer in lessons of 
wisdom and experience. 

In the discussions which were inevitably raised 
upon the matter in Parliament, followed by some 
special legislation which made the ordinary supplies 
of public relief more elastic (the Union Relief Aid Act), 
Lord Hartington took part in company with the other 
Parliamentary representatives of the county. The 
few observations which he made were directed 
towards helping the cotton lads to maintain their in- 
dependence until it should become wrong to do so — 
as it did. Speaking in the House on May 9, and 
expressing his admiration for the magnificent 
behaviour of the operatives in the crisis, he depre- 
cated the idea of either a public subscription or Govern- 
ment inquiry. But May was not December, and the 
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Marquis was not in England to see the worst. When 
the Union Relief Aid Bill was before the House in 
July he protested against the scheme of throwing 
the burden of relief upon the rates, which meant the 
crushing of many of the smaller ratepayers, and 
expressed his desire to have a loan raised instead 
which would be sufficient to cover the necessities of 
the present and future, and which could be repaid 
when times of prosperity came round again, as they 
were sure to do. So strong were his views on this 
point that he went the length of declaring that ' he 
should not have risen had he not felt it a duty to pro- 
test against the spirit in which the question had 
been treated by the noble lord (Palmerston) at the 
head of the Government.' The outburst was a 
little surprising ; but of course the proposals were 
in no sense of a party character. However, the 
original scheme went through, the Marquis notwith- 

I standing. 
In the late summer of 1862, when the war was 
raging, and when England was half distracted over 
the troubles which had overtaken a section of her 
people. Lord Hartington decided to go to the States 
on a protracted and care fully- prepared tour of study 
and examination in the company of an intimate 
friend, Colonel Leslie. It was perhaps not a 
wholly happy decision at which to arrive when the 
people of his Parliamentary county were in this fast- 
increasing agony of desperation, and it was met with 
some little criticism. But the spirit of curiosity, 
apparently not unmixed with adventure, had seized 
him. and accordingly on August 16 he sailed from 
Liverpool for New York on board the Great 
Eastern. This unwieldy ocean leviathan from time 
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to time upon her trans- Atlantic voyages caused her 
passengers moments of anxiety, and on this occasion 
she made a very unpleasant crossing. The weather 
was bad, and as the American side of the ocean was 
approached a full gale was encountered. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Long Island the after part of the ship 
came in contact with a sunken rock, which knocked a 
hole right through the hull, so that when eventually 
the ship reached her moorings on the 28th so much 
water had entered some compartments that she had 
sunk very low in the stern. Lord Hartington decided 
that he would not return by the Great Eastern. 
Headquarters were made at the Clarendon Hotel, 
where later in the season he was joined by the Duke, 
his father, and Lord Edward Cavendish. He was at 
once introduced to the most select circles of New 
York society, which, the war notwithstanding, showed 
little disposition to curtail their pleasures. Everywhere 
there was evidence of prosperity, and money seemed 
to be as plentiful as it had ever been. But the 
northern states were inclined, not without reason, to 
be somewhat distrustful of Englishmen at this time, 
however distinguished they might be. It is sufficient 
by the mere mention of some of the subject headings 
of the history of this struggle to recall the reasons. 
There was the preliminary misunderstanding, followed 
first by a covert or perhaps simulated sympathy on our 
part with the south which was soon through mere 
habit and peevishness converted to real and ostensible 
sympathy. Englishmen began to shout for the south. 
and to approach as near the infringement of the laws 
of neutrality in assisting her as they dared — much 
nearer than would be possible at the present time. 
Privateers for use by the south were being built in 
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English shipbuilding yards, and Mr Laird, who built 
the famous Alabama on the Mersey, was cheered 
vociferously in the House of Commons when he 
declared that he would rather be the builder of a 
dozen Alabamas than be a man like Mr Bright, who 
was wisely protesting against the unnatural British 
ittitude in a manner which the intoxicated pro- 
southerners described as 'setting class against class.' 
With this and much more going on in England it is 
not to be wondered at that Englishmen felt it to be 
iesirablc to walk warily in New York and Washing- 
ton. Yet the Americans, to their credit, were hospit- 
able to a degree, and it is a circumstance that might 
advantageously be remembered. It seemed that Lord 
lartington went out tinged with a somewhat similar 
sentiment to that which animated the majority of 
English people at one time, however conscientiously 
desirous he may have been of preserving a strictly 
open mind in the matter. The view which the angry, 
starving people of Lancashire were most inclined to 
take, because it most readily apportioned the blame, 
was that if the south wanted to separate they should 
have been allowed to do so, and that the guilt of stir- 
ring up a bloody war and causing ruin and devasta- 
tion, not merely in their own land but far across the 
seas, lay therefore upon the heads of the meddling 
northerners. Whether or not Lord Hartington 
adopted this view, or a modification of it, at the begin- 
ning, it is certain that his most openly-expressed 
enthusiasms were all on behalf of the south, and he 
never believed that they would collapse in the fight as 
eventually they did. 

At the outset a short tour of the principal cities 
of the federal states was made, the Duke of Devon- 
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shire and Lord Edward Cavendish presently joining 
the party and all visiting Chicago together. Eventu- 
ally Lord Hartington found himself in Washington, 
and one of the first duties that he performed on his 
arrival there was to call upon Mr Seward, the Secretary 
of State, who, when over in England not long before, 
had been hospitably received by the Duke of Devon- 
shire. Mr Seward was glad to see him and render 
assistance, and suggested that possibly Lord Harting- 
ton would like to be presented to the President. The 
suggestion was pleasurably received, an appointment 
was made, and at the time agreed upon the Marquis 
was conducted into Lincoln's presence, and, as it was 
afterwards put by a sarcastic southerner, ' permitted 
to look for the first time upon the chief magistrate of 
the American Republic ! ' Lincoln's manner at the 
reception was awkward and embarrassing. He seemed 
not precisely to understand the name and title of his 
visitor and asked, ' What name did you say ? ' When 
he was answered 'The Marquis of Hartington,' he 
appeared suddenly to be struck with a bright idea. 
A smile of satisfaction spread over his features as he 
exercised his wit in the curiously absurd remark. ' Why, 
Hartington rhymes with Mrs Partington!' The 
story was soon spread abroad, and being told 
against the President was enjoyed immensely in the 
southern camps. Some time later Lord Hartington 
was in Richmond, and then it was revived. The 
editor of one of the newspapers in his comments 
wrote : — * Probably never before was such a reception 
given to nobility by an American President. In one 
respect the incident may prove of some service, for 
the English gentleman will now have an opportunity 
of contrasting the dignified manners of the southerners 
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with the coarse vulgarity of the executive head of the 
northern states.' ' 

The running of the lines which was necessary 
in order to penetrate from the northern area to the 
south was accomplished towards the close of the year, 
and, as may be supposed, in the circumstances the 
process was attended with some little risk and adven- 
ture On the return journey, indeed, it is said that a 
companion who was with Lord Hartington and Colonel 
Leslie was captured and taken away as prisoner, and 
that the other two had a narrow escape from the same 
experience. However, once amongst the Confederates 
the English visitors were most hospitably welcomed, 
as it was to be expected they would be, and found 
intercourse with the leaders of the movement on this 
side both easy and pleasant. Lord Hartington, as he 
said afterwards, was deeply impressed by the terribly 
grim spirit of determination which was displayed by 
all classes and both sexes to assert their independence 
at any cost whatever, and it was what he saw whilst 
here that made him return home to tell of his convic- 
tion that the end of the war was by no means at hand. 
Having seen intelligent and educated men lost to their 
former selves and consumed now by a bloodthirsty 
desire for revenge upon the northerners, and having 
seen what were once gentlewomen going out to the 
battle grounds to urge on their remaining sons to 
vengeance for their brothers already killed, he could 
not doubt that the conflict would be long prolonged. 
If his estimates in this and other respects were wrong 
he erred in the wisest company. 

Notwithstanding the disturbed state of the country 
he found many opportunities for inquiry and investiga- 

■ Riikmotui Whig, 27th December 1862. 
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curiosity. It was not a fair time to judge the people ; 
but he made a war discount from all his calculations, 
and still found that on the whole he was unfavourably 
impressed, by north and south alike. By this time he 
was already taking considerable interest in questions 
of national education, and throughout his visit he kept 
his eyes and mind in active search for ideas of value 
bearing upon the subject. But he was quite shocked 
when he was in the heart of the Confederates' country 
to hear clever and educated men throw grave doubts 
on the benefits which were conferred upon a country by 
an extended system of education. It seemed to him 
that in no country was a good popular education more 
widely diffused than in the New England states, and 
it surprised him that even the enemies of the north, 
clever leaders of the Confederacy, with whom he dis- 
cussed the question, should gravely argue that a great 
many of what they considered to be the faults and 
vices of the northern population had arisen from that 
so widely-spread system of superficial education. 

But while Lord Hartington came to believe that 
the school education of American children was not in 
all cases very judicious, that they were encouraged in 
the habit of exaggeration, in admiration more for 
what was large than what was good, and above all for 
what was American more than for what was anything 
else, he could not agree that it was mainly responsible 
for what he conceived to be certain defects of national 
character. He felt that there was really too little 
education, and too much of the typical American press. 
1 However widespread the education,' he observed, ' I 
believe that after boys have left school the greater 
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part of the reading of ninety-nine hundredths of the 
people will be reading of the daily press ; and the 
daily press in America is certainly not the intellectual 
food which tends to make a people great, or generous, 
or good. I believe, then, it is really because the 
education of the people has not gone so far as to lay 
a solid foundation that they are, as a people, not 
vigorous enough to reject the unwholesome intel- 
lectual food which those newspapers supply, and 
which has a most baneful effect on the whole North 
American character.' Thus it happened, as it seemed 
to him, that the people generally undoubtedly pos- 
sessed a somewhat exaggerated idea of the merits, not 
only of their own country, but of all the people who 
dwelt therein. They were somewhat arrogant, in- 
tolerant of opposition, and had not in this hour of their 
trial developed all the virtues, such as steadfastness, 
patriotism, and the spirit of self-sacrifice, which had 
been sometimes found in other less cultivated nations 
when put to a similar trial. They exhibited a 
tendency to think too much of money-making, and 
carried a little too far the cleverness and acuteness 
required in trade. Such was the summing-up of this 
traveller as against the Americans ; but he was glad 
to add that there was, after all, much to admire and 
praise in their character. The people were clever and 
energetic, and their hospitality and good-nature were 
extreme. 

On his return to New York, prior to his departure 
for home, he accepted invitations to different social 
functions, and generally his experiences were pleasant ; 
but there was one little incident which occurred 
towards the close of his stay which was of a very 
annoying character, and which might well have re- 
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suited in his carrying away with him a less agreeable 
impression of the American ladies of the period than 
that which he had already formed. It is a story which 
calls for careful handling, but as references have been 
made to it in some published works, which have in- 
variably been inaccurate and sometimes ludicrous, it 
is better that the facts should be simply stated, inas- 
much as they remove all that suspicion of bad taste 
on the part of Lord Hartington which is frequently 
inferred. It is the incident of the secession badge. 

A famous banker, who maintained one of the most 
magnificently-appointed mansions in Fifth Avenue, 
decided upon a masquerade at his house for the night 
of February 1 7, and caused an invitation to be sent to 
Lord Hartington, who was glad to accept. The party 
was the event of the week in 'smart' New York 
society, which was represented at it by all the best of 
its wealth, beauty and fashion, with an adequate 
supply of the most dashing young bloods of the army, 
such as were necessary to the success of any social 
function at this time. Everything went well for a 
time, and then Lord Hartington was taken in posses- 
sion by a lady in domino, the identity of whom he 
never knew. 'Oh, Marquis, you really must wear a 
badge to-night!' she exclaimed, forthwith producing 
the secession badge from the folds of her domino. 
He gently intimated his unwillingness to do so, 
although at the moment the very serious meaning 
which the company would naturally attach to such an 
act did not occur to him. The lady pressed him and 
murmured, 'Well, at least you might wear it while 
you are talking to me.' So he yielded. She pinned 
the badge on the lapel of his coat, and, taking his arm, 
walked with him from the foot of the staircase across 
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one room. This was but a Utile distance; but the 
people saw, and in a moment angry glances were 
following him. The Marquis, now understanding, re- 
moved the badge, and the fair sorceress, disappointed, 
left him. It seemed once as if this brief incident 
might have had unpleasant consequences, some re- 
sentment being not unnaturally felt by the officers 
present who had misunderstood it However, by the 
time that the gentlemen of the party foregathered at 
one of the clubs next morning, it had already pre- 
sented itself to them in an entirely different light, so 
that explanations were mutually offered and cordially 
accepted. 

The most frequent and one of the most erroneous 
versions of this story is that which was originated by 
no less eminent a person than James Russell Lowell, 
who mentioned it in one of his published essays on 
'A Certain Condescension in Foreigners,' wherein he 
discoursed on English inappreciation of American 
character. Lowell in this case appeared to be as 
malicious as he was inaccurate- He mentioned the 
badge incident in a few words in his text, and in a 
footnote insinuated that it was after this affair that 
Lincoln met him and then* persisted in calling him Mr 
Partington, because giving the young man his real 
name would have made his visit an insult' ' Surely,' 
said the essayist. ' the refinement of good breeding 
could go no further.' The obvious anachronism and 
absolute impossibility of the story as thus related 
are exceedingly unfortunate for Lowell, who had just 
been making a defence of his countrymen from the 
insinuations of foreigners that they indulged in over- 
expansions of the truth ! 

A few days later (February 25) Lord Hartington 
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and Colonel Leslie set sail for home on board the 
Asia. He left America, as many others were doing, 
in the firm belief that through the rotten economic 
conditions on which the country was then subsisting, 
and by which, as he said, nine-tenths of the people in 
the northern states were enjoying a false prosperity, 
she was preparing such a heritage for herself as could 
only bring disaster. A public expression of his views 
on this matter shortly after his return to England 
brought him into violent collision with Bright and 
Cobden. These two gentlemen had been discussing 
the same question a short time previously, holding 
opposite opinions. ' Look on the industry of the 
people ! ' Bright had exclaimed. * Notwithstanding 
this terrific struggle, their agriculture, their manu- 
factures and commerce proceed with uninterrupted 
success.' 

This may not have been quite the same thing as 
saying that no American citizen was the poorer for 
the war, as Seward had just declared ; but there was 
a close kinship between the sentiments, and when 
Lord Hartington came to quote from memory he put 
Seward's words into the mouths of the speakers at the 
Rochdale meeting, at the same time observing that 
be was not quite certain whether it was Bright or 
Cobden, but, as he thought, the latter, who had thus 
committed himself to views which caused him extreme 
astonishment. * Do either of them doubt for a 
moment/ he exclaimed, 'that for every hour of this 
false and inflated prosperity a terrible reckoning must 
surely come ? ' The Americans, he held, were rushing 
headlong on a course which all thinking men must 
know could lead to nothing but utter and complete 
ruin. How long that day might be averted it was 
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impossible to say ; but if there was any truth in 
history, and if one could derive any opinion from its 
lessons, it could not be doubted, however much 
deplored, that a catastrophe such as the world had 
never seen must overtake this once flourishing and 

§ prosperous country. 
He was seldom so incautious as on this occasion; 
he is ordinarily one of those severe self-disciplinarians, 
in the matter of accuracy in speaking and writing, 
who insist on the double verification of all references. 
He was made to pay a fair price for his error. Both 
Bright and Cobden, on reading the column report of 
his speech, sat down at their desks to destroy this 
young person who presumed that they were wrong. 
First, Cobden, like a whirlwind. * My lord," he wrote 
from Midhurst on December 9, ' you will perhaps be 
good enough to take an early opportunity of correct- 
ing publicly your recent — I had almost said reckless 
— perversion of the remarks which fell from me on 
American affairs at Rochdale. While with my pen in 
hand permit me to add, that with better opportunity 
than your lordship of studying the system of popular 
education and the state of society in the New 
England states, I did not recognise much greater 
accuracy in what you stated to the Haslingden 
meeting on those subjects than in what you said of 
myself! ' Mr Cobden did not love this young aspirant 
to the honours of Liberalism. The latter replied 
apologetically : — ' I am extremely glad to find that you 
not only do not agree with Mr Seward and Mr Bright, 
but showed in your remarks on the occasion in the 
strongest and most forcible terms how disastrous 
must be the result to the northern states of the 
frightful expenditure of men and money which they 
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arc now incurring, and how certain is the collapse 
which must follow the hollow and fictitious state of 
prosperity which they are now enjoying.' 

Mr Bright wrote indignantly that an 'assault' 
had been committed upon him by Lord Hartington, 
and held the latter ' had given him more extravagant 
testimony to the prosperous condition of the northern 
states than any of those whom he had thought proper 
to condemn.' In his answer Lord Hartington said, 
' I never have denied, and do not wish to deny, the 
present prosperous condition of these states. You, 
however, and Mr Seward, appear to exult in it, and 
you say that it is a proof that up to the present time 
all the foretellings of evil indulged in by the enemies 
of the United States have proved false. I, on the 
contrary, look upon such prosperity as a misfortune. 
I believe that it exists, not in spite of, but to a great 
degree in consequence of, the large war expenditure, 
and that if it were to cease, or to be diminished, the 
people of the United States would be more inclined 
than they now are to put an end to a deplorable 
war.' 







NO sooner had Lord Hartington returned from 
his journeyings in America than he was sent 
for by Lord Palmerston, who offered him the vacant 
post of Civil Lord of the Admiralty, which he at 
once accepted. There was little doubt as to the 
Prime Minister's inclination to push him forward 
despite criticism, and the favouritism exhibited was 
not unnaturally the cause of some feelings of jealousy 
within the ranks of the party. He had been six 
years in Parliament, his detractors declared, had 
delivered but half-a-dozen speeches in the House, 
had done little work besides, and had indicated no 
aptitude for an official career. And yet already there 
were some sober-minded politicians who were adopt- 
ing the inspiration of Coppock, the agent, and pre- 
dicting the highest Cabinet rank some time in the 
future for the heir of the Devonshires. ' At this 
very moment,' exclaimed one unfriendly critic, not 
long afterwards, 'many a shrewd political prophet 
would be ready to back the Marquis of Hartington 
for the Premiership itself. Much more unlikely things 
have come to pass than that this languid young man 
should be called to the head of affairs, the virtual 
rulership of the British Empire.' Obviously the 
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magic of influence was at work, and it would be futile 
to attempt the justification of these prophecies by 
political performance and promise to this date. 
But that was not to be the case henceforth. 
From 1863 onwards he showed a bolder interest 
in affairs, an unsuspected capacity for work, and 
a painstaking thoroughness in all that he did. In 
several respects this was the beginning of a new 
era. 

In the prevailing circumstances he was not 
without anxiety about his constituency, the sanction 
of which had to be obtained to this change of Parlia- 
mentary status; and, having settled his appointment 
with the Premier, he took the next train down to 
Preston. Rumours that he would be opposed were 
plentiful. Doubtless the Conservatives had pre- 
viously refrained from forcing a contest through fear 
of causing embarrassment to Colonel Patten ; but here 
was an opportunity of fighting the Marquis single- 
handed. However, it proved that there was no 
candidate ready and willing to come forward, and on 
March 24, after a kind of triumphal procession by 
his supporters through the streets of Lancaster, the 
sword of a knight of the shire was girded upon him 
afresh. 

His experiences as an Admiralty lord were the 
briefest ; for in the succeeding month he was moved 
on to the Under- Secretaryship for War, an office 
which had been thrown open by the promotion of 
Earl de Grey to the chief rulershipof that department 
in succession to Sir George Lewis, dead. It may be 
imagined that the critical people who had found fault 
with the previous appointment now ejaculated that 
they had never heard of such a thing happening since 
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Parliament first came to sit at Westminster. ' It is 
an insult to the House ! ' exclaimed one rampant 
member as he flung up his arms in the lobby. 
Another held that nobody should be surprised, for 
' though it was one of the cheekiest things Parliament 
had ever heard of, it was just like "old Pam!'" 
The cautious members admitted that it looked bad, 
and the pharisaical section, trusting that it might not 
be so much so as appearances suggested, expressed a 
pious hope that all might turn out well. Such, we 
are told by observers, was the general trend of lobby 
gossip on those April nights, although the Marquis 
was not without supporters. To employ a convenient 
colloquialism it was a very large order that Palmerston 
gave to his young prot&gd, involving as it did 
the control of the war business in the lower 
chamber. 

In a very short period, however, he did almost 
everything to justify it. He set himself to work at 
the War Office with determination, and speedily 
indicated to the House that he was obtaining a 
business mastery of his subject. Whenever he was 
called upon to make a speech, or answer questions 
on matters connected with his department, his remarks 
were so succinctly and intelligibly framed that a con- 
siderable respect was soon engendered for the new 
Under-Secretary. It was a circumstance in his 
favour that the army estimates for the year had 
already been disposed of, and therefore the War 
Office work in the Commons for the remainder of the 
session was not of the most exacting character. 
Practically he had a year in which to train and cram. 
He spoke for the first time in an official capacity 
in the House in making answer to a question which 
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had been put to him by the late Lord Salisbury, then 
Lord Robert Cecil, concerning certain expenses 
incurred at the Ionian Islands, and the same afternoon, 
this being a few days after his appointment, the duty 
fell upon him of resisting a motion brought forward 
by General Lindsay, calling for the appointment of a 
royal commission to consider the case of twenty-one 
officers in the army who had earned promotion for 
distinguished services in the Crimean war, but who 
appeared by some accident to have been deprived to 
an undue extent of the rank they had earned. The 
details involved were of a somewhat delicate nature, 
closely concerning the dignity and prestige of a large 
section of the army, and the Marquis, replying, spoke 
carefully for about twenty minutes, with the result that 
the motion was withdrawn. 

The House lost no time in putting its new Under- 
Secretary to such a thorough test as it had been its 
custom and pleasure to place upon his predecessors. 
Few Ministers in Parliament have to submit to more 
constant and varied cross-examination upon all manner 
of technical matters than he who represents the War 
Department in the people's chamber. Perhaps it may 
be because the army so dislikes being meddled with 
by the plain civilian that certain non-military 
members take keen delight in bombarding the 
authorities of Pall Mall with curious questions and 
observations suggested by obliging busybodies out- 
side. Every Parliament contains a few such cranks, 
and there were fair specimens in this. There was at 
least one good civilian member who experienced a 
• disappointing sense of duty left undone if a week 
had passed and he had failed to call the attention of 
the Under-Secretary for War to some new grievance 
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of officers or men, seeming maybe pregnant with 
scandal, or betrayed in the form of interrogation his 
anxiety as to the prospects of new guns then being 
served to the soldiers. Thus it happened that the 
range of information which was sought of the Under- 
Secretary in his first session as such was extensive 
and varied. One day they beg of him a crumb of 
knowledge concerning the military survey of the 
environs of London ; next there is a fussy member 
seriously concerned as to whether sufficient gun- 
powder is being stored in Edinburgh Castle. It is 
a relief to him to hear that there are 250 barrels 
of it, as the Marquis tells him. An honour- 
able member in the enjoyment of an ineffable sense 
of great achievement asks the Under-Secretary 
if it is true — as he knows it is — that upon a certain 
specified occasion the Fife Artillery Militia performed 
their annual training without a single gun or battery 
from which they could fire a shot or shell! Of the 
nice distinctions existing between the Enfield and 
Whitworth varieties of small arms, the Marquis, at 
the invitation of a questioner, treats in the manner of 
an expert. The really grave scandal, attended by 
some sad circumstances of tragedy, in the case of the 
Mhow court-martial out in India he handles with 
delicacy and tact. In a word, he established himself 
as an Under-Secretary of promise, who went to the 
root of every question, put in a full measure of his 
time in private attention to his public duties, and 
made it clear that, having declared for a ministerial 
career, he was moving on. So we find in great con- 
trast to those preceding sessions of silence, that he is 
in 1863 on his legs to speak on no fewer than seventy- 
nine occasions. 
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And he had two bills under his wing. There was 
the Fortifications (Provision of Expenses) Bill for the 
protection of the dockyards in case of invasion, which 
measure was a sign of these times of Louis- 
Napoleonic scares and, importantly, there was the 
Volunteer Bill. It has consistently been the fate of 
Lord Hartington that the least valuable of his 
characteristics have been, by the mere accident of 
circumstances, most in evidence on the occasions when 
the greatest measure of public attention has naturally 
been attracted to them, and so it happened that when 
he should have been in his place to move the second 
reading of this weighty bill he had not arrived. Some 
time later, having left his notes behind him, he 
hurried in with an apologetic explanation that he had 
not anticipated the bill being taken in hand so early. 
In a careful speech he set forth the more regular and 
efficient basis upon which the volunteer force was to 
rest for the future according to the Government 
scheme. 

But his quality was much better proved in the 
following session of 1 864 when he had charge of the 
army estimates for the first time. This year they 
required handling with more than usual care, for the 
Government was making an attempt to exercise certain 
petty economies, as instanced in proposals for reducing 
the strength of the army, and foregoing the usual 
annual training of the yeomanry cavalry. The war in 
New Zealand was largely responsible for the pressure 
which rendered these economies necessary ; but they 
were very distasteful to a large section of the people 
who imagined the country to be declining in influence 
abroad at an anxious period. Before the House went 
into committee, a resolution condemning the proposal 
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to leave the yeomanry cavalry untrained for a year 
was moved, and the Government was saved by only a 
single vote. Eventually it gave way on this yeomanry 
question. In introducing the estimates on March 3, 
Lord Hartington spoke ably for nearly an hour and a 
half, and was congratulated by General Peel — past 
and future War Secretary — who followed him in the 
debate. One night two months later (May 5), when 
the estimates were dragging their tedious way vote 
by vote through committee, he was left all alone on 
the ministerial bench to face a very captious House. 
It was an unenviable ordeal, calculated to make any 
official neophyte uneasy in his mind. It is a common 
understanding that when an Under-Secretary is en- 
trusted with the task of piloting his department's 
estimates through the House, he shall receive the 
assistance of the Prime Minister or some other 
Governmental chief, told off for the purpose on each 
occasion. This night, however, Lord Palmcrston, 
who would otherwise have been present to back up 
his young friend, was kept at home by his gout, and 
the speaker had no sooner left his chair for the re- 
sumption of committee than every Minister in the 
House crept quietly away. Here was an excellent 
opportunity for badgering by the private member, and 
of it there was taken full advantage. Honourable 
members peppered away at the lonely Under- 
Secretary with enthusiasm, and particularly when at 
last they reached their favourite discussion of the re- 
spective merits of Whitworth and other rifles. But 
he was stolidly indifferent to the situation, and for six 
long hours, during which he spoke on nearly a score 
of occasions, he parried the criticisms and answered 
the questions of the House with all the skill of an old 
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ministerial hand, so that when the end was reached 
he had captured some eight good army votes, and had 
lost not a single point — a good night's work. This 
was on a Thursday, and on the following Monday 
night, when the army supplies were finally completed, 
he again distinguished himself with little assistance 
from his colleagues. 

On June 17 there fell to him a task of severer 
responsibility. Instead of pleading for the moneys 
needed by his department, the safety of the Govern- 
ment itself was in some measure entrusted to him, and 
that under circumstances of a discouraging character. 
It fell to his lot to make the general defence of the 
ministry against the strong indictment of Sir John 
Hay regarding the conduct of the recent Ashantee 
expedition. Lord Hartington described these charges 
as reckless, as he had to do, but everybody knew how 
true in substance was Sir John's sad story of the 
manner in which his own brother and other officers 
with a diminutive army were landed on the burning 
plains and fetid swamps of the Gold Coast, and sent 
to fight the Ashantees in a shocking state of unpre- 
paredness. Officers and men, declaring that they 
would obey the orders from London, though only two 
of them remained, died like flies. This armed under- 
taking may have been necessary, but it was clear that 
better preparations should have been made for it. 
Sir John Hay's fervid speech, culminating in what 
was in effect a strong vote of censure, made a great 
impression. It was at its best a very unsatisfactory 
brief which Lord Hartington held for the Government 
on this occasion, and it need only be said that in a 
speech of nearly an hour's duration, he made the ut- 
most of every point, correcting the accuser in many 
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details and showing how in this little war the Govern- 
ment had been confronted by many unexpected 
emergencies with disastrous results. The rainy 
season had come earlier than expected ; smallpox had 
broken out at Cape Coast Castle, and buildings which 
had been destined for the accommodation of troops 
were not available. There were cold, cynical laughs 
when these excuses were made. The Under-Secretary 
was quick with a rebuke. An unusual fire was in his 
manner when he turned angrily to the quarter whence 
the laughter came, exclaiming with sarcasm, 4 Some 
honourable gentlemen seem amused at the mention 
of smallpox. Perhaps they would be still more 
amused to hear that at Accra the houses intended by- 
Major Clarke to be converted into temporary barracks 
were destroyed by an earthquake a short time before 
they arrived.' The upshot was that, though 
Palmerston threw his whole weight into the scale and 
incurred the strong disapprobation of Disraeli for the 
light and airy manner in which he treated the subject, 
the Government emerged successfully from the division 
of a full House with but seven votes to spare. 

In the following year (1865) a lucid and encourag- 
ing statement when the army estimates came on was 
received very favourably by the House and the 
Government proposals went through without difficulty. 
The two paramount questions, first of general defence, 
and secondly of improvements in ordnance and small 
arms, continued to exercise the attention of the 
country and excite the curiosity of the private member, 
so that the U nder-Secretary was drawn into an almost 
permanent state of investigation and reply. 'One 
thing at a time ' has, since anyone can remember, been 
his maxim in regard to public matters, and even if his 
o 
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attention had not been so fully occupied by the 
exigencies of Pall Mall, it is doubtful whether he 
would at this stage have shown any disposition to par- 
ticipate in the wider and more keenly-contested fields 
of controversy which constantly engaged the attention 
of Parliament. As it was, not on a single occasion did 
he enter a debate which was foreign to the concerns 
of the army, although there were one or two on 
subjects in which he was avowedly interested. When 
the session was well advanced a private member 
insisted on Parliament taking the question of a further 
extension of franchise into its consideration, and 
though his bill was lost, some interesting views were 
elicited. Perhaps there was more than one reason for 
the silence of Lord Hartington. We have seen how, 
when he was first born to politics, he lisped of a more 
popular franchise, and it became quite clear some time 
from now that he had advanced in his views in this 
direction. Again, he set out as one who absolutely 
declined to discuss the ballot, but by this time, though 
he held that all suffrages were better exercised openly, 
he was prepared to consent to the secret vote as a less 
evil than that of wholesale bribery and corruption. 
But Lord Palmerston had quite made up his mind that 
so long as his Government lasted there were to be no 
more official Reform Bills. Mention of them was 
almost nauseous to him, and Lord Hartington had 
nothing to gain by entering into any barren discussion. 
He was as yet a comparatively humble Minister, and 
his wisest course was to mark time. 

This Parliament by the summer of 1865 had 
endured to the prescribed limit, and there was a 
general election, attended by little excitement and 
resulting in an accession of Liberal strength. The end 
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of Palmcrstonianism was at hand, and in his last 
address under the old regime to his constituents, 
written from Devonshire House on July 3, this faith- 
ful pupil affirmed that — - Believing that the policy of 
the present administration has been founded upon 
sound and Liberal principles, and that Lord Palmer- 
ston and his colleagues have conducted the affairs of 
the state both at home and abroad with energy and 
prudence, I have had no hesitation in giving to them 
my warmest support, and in placing at their disposal 
during the two last years such services as I have been 
able to give. ... I continue to hold the Liberal 
principles which I professed when I first sought to 
obtain your confidence, and my votes, in the two 
Parliaments in which I have had a seat, have uni- 
formly been given in support of measures the 
object of which has been the removal of religious 
disabilities, the extension within safe limits of political 
rights and the enfranchisement of industry and 
commerce.' 

No opposition was offered in North Lancashire, and 
Lord Hartington in these summer days when he could 
find much pleasant recreation on the sporting side of 
the social season, was glad to be let off with an odd 
speech or two before his re-election on July 14, con- 
soling his adherents for a paucity of elocution by 
running a special train for them from Ulverston to 
Lancaster, and there on rich viands feeding a hundred 
strong. Though not a fluent or polished speaker he 
found it easy by this time to deliver such speeches as, 
when compared in their state of inanimate preservation 
in the public prints, were as good as those of most 
other young Ministers of the day. But he was 
evidently glad to be spared as much electioneerng as 
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possible. He had a good excuse in the circumstance 
that less time than formerly was spent by his family 
at Holker. More and more were Devonshire House 
and Chatsworth regarded as the Cavendish head- 
quarters, and those of Lord Hartington equally with 
his father, the Duke. Already with great masonic 
ceremony he had been elected Provincial Grand 
Master of Derbyshire, an office which he holds to the 
present day. 

Indulging in some reminiscences twenty years 
afterwards, Lord Hartington, referring to the period 
when he first entered Parliament, said, ' We did not 
have many political questions of great and pressing 
urgency, and it was not generally considered necessary 
to keep up a constant communication between a 
member and his constituents by means of political 
meetings. At that time almost the only means of 
communication was to be found in meetings of a non- 
political character. It used to be my duty to attend 
a considerable number of them. I had then at my 
disposal a tolerably complete selection of the ordinary 
phrases respecting the advantages of education, and 
the means of extending those advantages.' These 
expressions from the stock-pot were adroitly manipu- 
lated. There are a few worthy Members of Parliament 
whose voices are heard but seldom at St Stephen's, 
but who take keen pleasure in expounding to admiring 
bodies of their constituents in rustic villages the true 
inwardness of all the political movements of the 
times. It is related that one such fussy parlia- 
mentarian in the course of eleven successive week- 
day evenings delivered twenty-four speeches from 
different platforms in his own country. There were 
not more than a hundred listeners to each oratorical 
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effort, but the honourable member, as he thundered 
along the country-side, conceived himself to be imbued 
with the spirit of a Gladstone in Midlothian. Nor is 
he an altogether uncommon variety of member. But 
Lord Hartington was always one of the extremists of 
that other, and perhaps in the long run more efficient, 
class who regard the periodical education of their 
remote constituents, prescribed and insisted upon by 
modern party agents, as a barely endurable infliction. 
Certainly he was never inclined to waste any more 
speeches than were quite necessary in such campaigns ; 
his usual inclination was to prepare one of compre- 
hensive substance at the beginning and repeat it in his 
progress. This is a safe economy only when a 
reporter from the local paper has not been told off to 
follow the honourable member the whole way through 
and to write a verbatim report, or something approach- 
ing it, of each speech. A story is told that Lord 
Hartington, to his extreme annoyance, was confronted 
with this difficulty when stumping North Lancashire 
on one occasion, after having made most careful 
arrangements with the object of saving himself all 
possible trouble. The first speech delivered, he drove 
off to a town some miles away to make another, and 
was much disturbed to find there at the table in front 
of the platform the same representative of a Lancaster 
newspaper who had been present at the previous 
meeting. A rearrangement of his notes was hurriedly 
effected. Two days later he crossed the mountains to 
a village on the other side, and it is asserted that on 
this occasion he uttered an audible growl as he 
walked to his seat on the platform — 'Well, I'm 
hanged if that confounded fellow is not here again ! ' 
The news of Lord Palmerston's death on October 
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By the time the life of his great chief had 
its end. Lord Hartington had runMMicd a 
reputation for himself, and was not to be left out of 
any future administration. The grasp which he had 
obtained of all the details of War Office technique 
marked him out for its chief control, so that when 
Earl Russell came to compose his Government, he 
moved Earl de Grey to the Indian Office and promoted 
Lord Hartington to the vacancy. Apart from other 
considerations we may believe that the opportunity 
of preferment of which Lord John here availed himself 
gave him some personal pleasure. He had, as a very 
small boy, received his early education at a vicarage 
school at Woodncsborough, near Sandwich, where one 
of his fellow pupils and chums was the youngster who 
was now the Duke of Devonshire. The appointment 
was generally received with satisfaction, particular 
pleasure being indicated in military circles, where it 
was explained that Lord Hartington had proved him- 
self to be intelligent, independent and painstaking, 
nifl was not likely to allow himself to be clerk ridden. 
TbiH at thirty-two years of age, after less than nine 

irs of parliamentary life, he achieved Cabinet rank. 
Rai n I i>r the first time to a similar responsibility by 
Earl Russell amidst jealous murmurs of dissent was 

r Goschcn, whose political fortunes were for long 
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destined to run parallel with those of the Marquis. 
They went to Downing Street to sit in council at 
the same table with Mr Gladstone as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Lord Clarendon as Foreign Minister, 
and Mr Card well as Colonial Secretary. Earl 
Granville sat in the Cabinet as President of the 
Council, and Lord Cranworth as Lord Chancellor. 
Without this pale there was Lord DufTerin in the 
capacity of Lieutenant to Lord Hartington, as Under- 
Secretary for War, and Mr W. E. Forster, who was in 
some measure to find the new seneschal of Pall Mall 
a stumbling-block to his ambition, was Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies. It was a vastly different 
Cabinet to that over which Lord Palmerston had 
presided ; but its composer had been beset by many 
difficulties and harassed by troublesome personal 
considerations, whilst, it may be added, he had other 
objects in view. Reform ! 

On February 1 6 (1866), whilst a Cabinet meeting 
was being held in Downing Street, Lord Hartington 
appeared by command before the Queen at Osborne, 
that he might be sworn a member of the Privy 
Council and receive the seals of his new office. It 
was the day big with achievement and with promise 
which comes in the careers of statesmen to mark the 
clear division between the embryo days of tutelage 
and the subsequent expanded life which is enjoyed 
upon the Parnassus heights of statesmanship. Her 
Majesty was holding a council attended by Earl de 
Grey, the Earl of Bessborough, and Sir C. Wood, and 
it was to this august but diminutive assembly that 
Lord Hartington was admitted to take the oath that 
— in its quaint phrasing — ' he would advise his 
sovereign to the best of his cunning and discretion ; 
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advise for her honour and the good of the public, 
without partiality through affection, love, need, doubt, 
or dread ; keep her counsel secret ; avoid corruption ; 
help and strengthen the execution of what should be 
resolved ; withstand all persons who would attempt 
the contrary ; and observe, keep and do all that a 
good and true counsellor ought to do to his sovereign 
lady.' The Queen, having delivered the seals of the 
India Department to Earl de Grey, presented to 
Lord Hartin^ton those which had been yielded up. 
Her Majesty was interested in his accession to high 
ministerial r.inlc, entertaining a close regard for his 
father and his family, and when the business of the 
council was at an end she detained him for a private 
audience. 

By this the Liberal clarions were calling the 
reform note throughout the land. A new leader of 
the party had risen to command who would fearlessly 
seek again for that ideal the quest of which had so 
often turned out ruinous — and was again to do so. 
In the spirit of the times Lord Hartington wrote an 
address to his constituents from Devonshire House 
on February 8, which told of the approaching issue. 
The time had come in the opinion of the Government, 
he wrote, when an earnest attempt should be made to 
settle the long-discussed question of reform. The 
great object of the new bill would be to provide for 
the admission to political representation of a 'con- 
siderable number of that portion of the working 
classes whose intelligence, education and industry had 
proved them to be well fitted for the exercise.' To 
the north Lancastrians in person he declared that it 
was time for them to say whether the problem was 
now to be dealt with in the spirit of thoroughness and 
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earnestness, or whether it was to be put away for 
several years. With this platform beneath him his 
constituency formally signified its assent to his pro- 
motion on February 28. It was the last occasion 
upon which North Lancashire was to do itself the 
honour of returning the rising statesman as its repre- 
sentative. The next time he came to ask for it he 
I was made to pass under the Caudine forks and seek 
elsewhere for a political home. 
This is a convenient opportunity for turning" aside 
to a brief personal inspection. To look at, the 
Marquis might have been described generally as 
pleasant and wholesome. He was tall, had a good 
I head of wavy hair and a thick brown beard carefully 
trimmed, with a shaven patch from the lower lip to 
the point of his chin. His face spoke of strength, of 
cautious independence, of a mild stubbornness. As 
Pseen upon the Treasury bench it was the youngest 
there, and after a little comparing of points most 
judges would have passed it as not the least handsome. 
But the Cavendish characteristics were coming out in 
full bloom ; indeed, they seem to have been in some 
respects more assertive then than now. The eyes 
were lowering ; the underlip hung then as loosely and 
prominently as does that of a distinguished junior 

k relative to-day. And, oh, what weary work it seemed 
to sit upon that Treasury bench and make reply to 
idle questions put so often by inquisitive nobodies. 
It did not really bore him, for he found his work con- 
genial in some degree. But he always looked bored. 
It was his manner, his characteristic, and it frequently 
served to convey to superficial observers a less 
optimistic impression of the man than was deserved. 
But his most constant detractors were constrained 
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to admit some strong merit, and perhaps one may 
gain a better idea of this merit, as it had so far 
developed, by the examination of one of the severest 
diatribes rather than of an ordinary eulogium. So, in 
the adoption of such a forward measure one may quote 
briefly from a critic whose vigorous analyses of con- 
temporaneous statesmen attracted some attention, 
prefacing the extract by the necessary explanation 
that the writer was bigotedly Conservative, bitterly 
hostile to Liberalism, and an open confessor of his 
entire inability to appreciate the Marquis of Harting- 
ton. It was written :■ — 'You get some faint idea that 
an answer is being given to the question that has just 
been put ; but you need to be particularly quick of 
hearing in order to understand that answer. It is true 
that it is but " a lumbering wain " of speech which Lord 
Hartington drives, but it is at anyrate a sure one. 
The Marquis has far too keen a sense of the ridiculous 
to do anything so absurd as break down. He has, 
moreover, far too haughty a contempt for his audience 
to care to conceal from them his inability to construct 
smooth and flowing sentences to express his ideas. 
The cynicism which is one of his characteristics is by 
no means assumed ; it is but the natural expression 
of the feelings of one who has tasted most pleasures, 
and made acquaintance with most men under the sun, 
and who finds pleasure and work, and fame and power 
alike a weariness to the flesh, and a "vain vanity " to 
the spirit. , . . And yet it is impossible to deny that 
Lord Hartington has at least one great merit. He 
does not blunder. He may never do anything well ; 
may never display a spark of original genius of any 
kind ; but he is at least free alike from the awkward- 
ness which generally distinguishes plebeian mediocrity 
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and from the rash impetuosity which is frequently 
allied to more brilliant talents. Nobody — not even 
the fiercest democrat — can study the Marquis without 
coming to the conclusion that there must, after all, be 
something in birth. Despite all the defects at which 
we have hinted, Lord Harrington seems able by the 
mere instinct implanted in him at his birth to hold his 
own among our rulers. Just because he is too cool 
and self-possessed when speaking ever to break down, 
even when his ideas are fewest and his language 
baldest, so he will never tumble into any egregious 
blunder in the work he has taken in hand, simply 
because he regards that work with a cavalier indiffer- 
ence which will always prevent his suffering from 
nervousness or the over-anxiety which are so fatal to 
abler men.' 1 With a little brightening of the high 
lights and a softening elsewhere this picture does not 
convey a bad idea of the secret of one side of Lord 
Hartington's strength at this time. 
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UPS AND DOWNS OF MINISTERIAL LIFE 
(I866-I868) 

CURIOUS question closely affecting the 
capacity of Lord Hartington in his new office 
was discussed on his re-entrance to the House. 
Already there had been wranglings and grumblings 
about it in the press. The strange suspicion that held 
some people's minds was that by the patent of his 
office the Secretary for War was not only responsible 
for the civil administration of the army, but for 
the military control of it as well ! Was this young 
nobleman, who was innocent of all soldiering save a 
few evolutions which he might have performed at 
holiday times with his northern yeomanry, to be en- 
trusted with the discipline and the management of all 
the land forces of Great Britain ? The idea was very 
obviously absurd ; but it had arisen through a change 
effected in the wording of the patent since it had been 
first drawn up. It must be remembered that as con- 
stituted at this time that of War was a comparatively 
new department of state, dating only from the period 
of the Crimean campaign. Previously the War and 
the Colonial Departments had been one ; and when 
they were separated it became necessary to draw up a 
new patent for the office of War Secretary, in which 
it was clearly set forth that the Minister was to have 
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no participation in the functions of the Commander-in- 
Chief. This was conveyed in the form of a reservation 
clause, and the sensational story that was spread now 
in 1 866 was that this clause had recently been dropped 
from the patent and that therefore Lord Hartington, 
as he sat upon the Treasury bench, was in a very com- 
plete sense the lord of all he could think of in the way 
of a British army. When the House assembled no 
lime was lost in putting a very direct question on the 
matter to him, when — alas, for the sensation mongers ! 
— the Secretary of State explained that, though the 
reservation had indeed been omitted from the patent, 
it had been written upon a special documentary in- 
struction which had been signed by the Queen, and 
which effectually limited his control. 

The War Office business which Lord Hartington 
had to transact during the few months that he held 
control of the department was not of a very important 
character, and it gave him a minimum of trouble. 
The reform question, and the upheaval which it 
brought about, overshadowed all other proceedings 
at Westminster in 1866. The House of Commons, 
whilst the bill held the floor, was a scene of constant 
excitement. Feats of oratory were being accomplished 
almost every night, some of which are still re- 
membered. The War Secretary himself was at last 
drawn out of his shell, making his first purely 
spontaneous entrance into a debate of prime national 
importance. There commenced at this stage that 
long and eventful political association between Lord 
Hartington and Mr Gladstone which was continued 
through twenty years. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was now the leader of the House of Commons 
— Lord John Russell having departed for the upper 
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chamber — and a brilliant young leader he was 
proving himself to be. Some of his orations in the 
course of this great controversy were worthy of him 
at his best. But it was early apparent that the 
Government was in trouble with the bill, which was 
introduced on March 12. There had been mis- 
calculations and misunderstandings all round. At 
the outset there was irritation at the delay in intro- 
duction, and an independent Reform Bill of a novel 
character, which proposed to make the qualification 
purely educational and obtainable by special examina- 
tion, got the start of it and made very fair headway. 
When at last Mr Gladstone unfolded the Government 
scheme there were more murmurings of surprise and 
discontent than there were of pleasure. The bill 
proposed to reduce the county franchise from ^50 to 
^14, the borough franchise from £10 to £t, and to 
award lodger and savings bank franchises, ^50 for 
two years being the qualification in respect to the 
latter. Mr Gladstone estimated that by these means 
he would grant 172,000 new votes to the counties, 
204,000 to the boroughs, and 24,000 to the lodgers 
and savers. One-half of the total of 400,000 he 
reckoned to come from the working classes, and the 
other from a new middle class. 

1 It is probable,' said the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, ' that, according to the various tempers of 
men's minds, we shall be told that we have done too 
little, or that we have done too much.' It was a safe 
guess ; but generally the House was of opinion that 
whilst the measure was weak and embodied no 
grand new principle such as was sought for, it was 
a dangerous movement towards democracy. The 
Conservatives were wholly opposed to it, and 
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owe, whose oratory throughout these discussions 
was brilliant in the extreme, went over with a band 
of followers who were likened by John Bright to 
those in distress and discontented whom David 
gathered about him under his captaincy in the cave of 
Adullam. Thenceforth they were known as the 
Adullamitcs. 

The rival sections came to close quarters on 
April 12, from which night the hot debate extended 
through seven others. It was on the first of them 
that Lord Hartington made his contribution. Mr 
Gladstone had led the way and Lord Grosvenor, who 
was among the foremost of the dissentient Liberals, 
bad come forward with an amendment calling for the 
shelving of the bill until the House was made 
acquainted with the proposals of the Government 
in regard to the redistribution of scats. Lord 
Hartington in reply directed a strong argument 
against the adoption of any such course. Since 1832, 
he said, there had been four or five Reform Bills, all 
of which had endeavoured to deal with the subject 
as a whole — redistribution included — and all of which 
had failed. There was a. prima, fat ie argument against 
such a mode being considered a judicious one, whilst on 
the other hand the contention that it would be the 
most convenient was inconclusive. Generally and 
finally, he held that the settlement of the question 
of reform was of far greater importance than the 
existence of a Government, were its existence of ten 
times the importance it was then. The pledges 
which had been given to the country, although they 
might have been rash, were sincere, and the Govern- 
ment was to stand or fall by them. It was easy to 
say that no excitement about reform prevailed. Was 
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shrieking for more franchise. They were rioting in 
Hyde Park, demonstrating in Trafalgar Square, 
jubilating outside Mr Gladstone's house, and in their 
more serious moments organising and setting to work 
reform unions the country over. After some of the 
most extraordinary vacillations known to political 
history, and by such a devious process as to practical 
people seemed incredible, the Government by the 
end of the session of 1867 succeeded in passing the 
well-known Reform Act of that year, by which 
the principle of household suffrage was definitely 
recognised. 

Lord Hartington capably fulfilled his duty in the 
capacity of chief critic of the Government's army 
proposals ; but it is not his views upon the question 
of reserve forces and how to raise them, upon that 
of military finance, or concerning any other of the 
multitudinous matters as to which it became necessary 
for him to test the strength of General Peel's position 
which had most significance at this time. The great 
question of the disestablishment of the Irish church 
raised in the House of Commons in the spring of 
1868, first by Mr Maguire, and then, with a signifi- 
cance enormously extended, by Mr Gladstone, who 
moved his famous resolutions calling for disestablish- 
ment, had, when regarded in the light of subsequent 
history, an importance for Lord Hartington which is 
not to be underestimated. Fiscal policy and Ireland 
have been the governing questions of his career. As 
to the former, we have seen that he held and constantly 
maintained the most definite principles from the 
outset of his political life ; concerning the other, not 
on any public occasion so far had he made any 
mention, as there had been no occasion for him to 








merest 
this discussion, and not only because it was a vital 
feature of the great Irish problem. It is held in some 
quarters to-day that Lord Harrington's Liberalism 
was never more than ' skin deep,' that it was merely 
up I weakly hereditary, that his instincts were entirely 
Conservative, and that at the first palpable opportunity 
he went over. That contention is better challenged 
ffhtfl one is able to make a retrospective view of fifty 
y.ir:, of his political life; but it must be suggested at 
this point that this was surely a time for the clearing 
out of weak-kneed Liberals. The Liberalism of this 
was not (mite the same thing as the Whiggism 
with which Lord Hartington had been nurtured, and his 
leader, Mr Gladstone, was every day advancing in the 
direction of democracy. If there had been a suspicion 
as to the purity and the quality of the Liberal principles 
which Lord Hartington held after eleven years of 
parliamentary experience and thirty-five of life it is 
reasonable to suppose that, the offspring of such an 
essentially independent mind and character, they 
would not have stood the tests of the Russell 
attempts at reform and the Gladstonian uprooting of 
the ecclesiastical tree whose barren branches were 
spreading heavy shades over the neighbouring isle. 

His speech in support of Mr Gladstone's resolutions 
(April a8, 1868) was certainly his best in Parliament 
so far. It was bold and logical to a degree. Take 
his argument against the contention that disestablish- 
ment would weaken the union. Several speakers on 
the Government side had been holding forth to the 
effect that the union might be dissolved if it were 
desired to dissolve it, but as long as it existed there 
>uld be but one church ; if the union between church 
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and state in Ireland was dissolved the dissolution of 
the union between church and state in England also 
would follow as a necessary consequence ; and so 
forth. If such an argument were sound, as Lord 
Hartington declared, it appeared to lead in the most 
direct and irresistible manner to a conclusion in 
favour of the repeal of the union. 'You who use 
it,* he said, 'put the strongest argument you can 
put in the mouths of the Fenians and those who 
would repeal the union between the two countries. 
You do not say that the established church of 
Ireland is good for that country. You say that it is 
good for England and Scotland and therefore you would 
not meddle with it, because if you weaken it in 
Ireland you weaken it in England and Scotland also. 
If that be so, it would still be so if the church of 
Ireland were ten times the grievance it is. To those 
who advocate repeal — to every Irish patriot who 
thinks it his first duty to secure the peace and happi- 
ness of his fellow-subjects — the argument is irresistible 
— the established church in Ireland is a grievance which 
cannot be removed because Ireland is united to England, 
and the consequence irresistibly follows that the union 
between England and Ireland ought, if possible, to be 
dissolved. But I think the argument is not sound.' 

He held that the established church in Ire- 
land did little for the spread of religious truths, for 
the education of the poor, or for the provision of 
religious services for the poor. On the other hand 
it presented the spectacle of a numerous clergy and 
empty churches, of a state not only taking on itself to 
decide what was religious truth, but so deciding in 
direct opposition to the views and opinions of the 
great majority of its subjects. It was not only un- 
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sympathetic with the body of the people, but it was, 
in consequence of historical associations, the visible 
sign and badge of social inferiority. A few of the 
points of the address may be epitomised in the 
speaker's words : — ' The difficulties which stand in 
the way of removing the institutions are our main if 
not our only excuse for past years of inaction.' . . . 
' Even if the arguments were less cogent than I 
conceive them to be, I could not bring myself to look 
upon even the rights of property as being so sacred 
that they should be allowed to interfere with the 
prosperity of the empire.' ... 'If this were to be 
the precursor of other measures for procuring peace 
and justice for Ireland, the landlords more than any 
other class in that country would benefit by the 
change in the increased security of their lives and 
property.' ... ' It is because I wish to see a firm 
administration of law as well as of conciliatory policy 
in Ireland that I most earnestly desire that we should 
place the justice of our whole system of government 
there beyond dispute.' ... 4 In my opinion it is no 
insult to the Protestants of Ireland to ask them at 
least to discuss this measure with us on the grounds 
of justice, policy and expediency.' ... ' If we arc to 
have insinuated and spread over the land libels of 
every kind respecting the religion and object of our 
leader, then I admit there may be ill- blood stirred up 
before this discussion is concluded.' 

1 There might be castles belonging to noble dukes, 
which might remind the Irish people of conquest as 
much as the church.' Such was an observation made 
by Mr Mowbray who followed Lord Hartington in 
this debate, making obvious allusion to Lismore 
Castle in Waterford, belonging to the Duke of Devon- 
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shire. Mention of Lismore was dragged into most 
of the anti-Hartington speeches made in the succeed- 
ing election campaign. Mr Gladstone's success in 
the House of Commons led naturally to a dissolution, 
and for a few months every other question was shelved 
that this of the Irish church might be beaten fine. 

Lord Hartington and Colonel Wilson Patten went 
down to their constituency in the middle of summer 
and commenced what proved to be a very trying cam- 
paign. The Liberal candidate knew in advance that 
he would this time be opposed, and, moreover, that 
the opposition was likely to be very spirited and 
determined. The Earl of Derby had withdrawn his 
son, Mr F. A. Stanley,' from the representation of the 
borough of Preston, and had set him to fight the 
county division that Lord Hartington might no longer 
hold any advantage by reason of his birth and family. 
For the interests of the Stanleys in Lancashire were 
equal to those of the Cavendishes ; indeed in the 
influential southern districts they were much greater, 
and in reflection upon this circumstance Lord Harting- 
ton was led at one of his meetings to express his 
wonder that the Stanley had not tried his strength in 
south Lancashire instead of in the north-western divi- 
sion. It was to be a family fight in the first degree of 
severity ; and those who are inclined to ask themselves 
the same question as that which Lord Hartington 
propounded may be reminded as a detail of the cir- 
cumstances of the moving of the want of confidence 
vote in 1859, although Mr Stanley might have rejected 
the suggestion that this was a vendetta. The contest, 
which was watched with interest by the country, soon 
became personal and unpleasant. 

1 The present Ear! of Derby. 
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Lord Harrington issued his address from Devon- 
shire House on July I, 'The Reform Act of 1867/ 
he said, ' having divided the constituency which I 
have had the honour to represent for eleven years, I 
have decided to appeal for re-election to that part 
with which my family and myself have long been so 
closely connected.' He expressed his belief that this 
act, thanks to the Opposition, would prove to be 
advantageous to the country, and he rejoiced that he 
had to make his present appeal on such an important 
issue to an enlarged constituency. So did Patten and 
Stanley. 

The issue, of course, as throughout the general 
election, was the disestablishment of the church of 
Ireland. ' To redress a real grievance,' said the 
Liberal candidate, ' is not less our duty than it is to 
repress disaffection. Prepared as I am to resist the 
severance of the union between church and state in 
England, I believe that the greatest danger to the 
permanence of the union in England arises from its 
maintenance in Ireland.' It was the pure Gladstonian 
creed that was enunciated in the address, and the 
contention was so simple that its text needed little 
expounding at the hustings. 

As a preliminary measure the Liberal candidate 
had a thorough canvass made of the whole of the 
constituency, and when the returns were made it 
seemed clear that 6500 votes were promised to him, 
which if given would inevitably have resulted in his 
success. But we know what elections were in those 
days, and how little were estimates of this kind, before 
the candidates had got to work, to be relied upon. 
Early as Lord Hartington had come upon the scene, 
he was none too soon. In a very few days the other 
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side was firing ugly missiles from all kinds of heavy 
election ordnance. Colonel Wilson Patten, desiring 
no unctuous friendliness, preferred to be severely 
critical of the principles of his eleven-years colleague. 
The most influential weekly newspaper published in 
the north Lonsdale district, a goodly-sized sheet 
emanating from Ulverston, was not unnaturally dis- 
posed to back the lord of its own soil and the politics 
of his choosing. So it reported his meetings in great 
detail and left those of his opponents, despite all 
remonstrances, to languish in paragraphs. Thereupon 
Patten and Stanley made a 'corner' in the advertise- 
ment space of the newspaper, filling several columns 
of it with a list of the names of seven hundred electors 
who had joined their committee in that section of the 
constituency only. Furthermore by paying a fancy 
price, they arranged for the issue of a supplement to 
the paper in which they had their own speeches 
reported just as they liked them to be. 

Lord Hartington began to appear at a disadvantage. 
If Colonel Patten's influence and support had not 
been so strong Mr Stanley would have had small 
chance, his family notwithstanding. His political 
ideas, as expressed at this time, were not penetrating. 
They had been carefully cut to standard patterns. 
His powers of oratory were inconsiderable. But the 
senior candidate exercised his powerful influence in 
favour of his fellow, and it was this which told. The 
question was debated as to whether another Liberal 
candidate should be run in partnership with Lord 
Hartington. Wisely in the circumstances it was 
divided not to do so. 

The speeches of the campaign on either side were 
not unusually illuminating. The Tories opposed the 
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disestablishment of the Irish church, seeing in the 
proposal a scarcely veiled attack on the English 
establishment. The Liberals were wholly for it. 
There was little more to be said. Lord Hartington, 
however, was naturally expected to give his views 
upon the recent acts of electoral reform, his 
interest in the subject having been keen from 
the outset. Substantially he expressed himself as 
believing that household suffrage was a very bold 
experiment ; but, having great confidence in the 
people, he expected it to turn out well. ' I do not 
pretend to say,' he remarked at Ulverston, 'that I 
would willingly have gone in one leap so far in 
parliamentary reform as this ; but as it has been done 
1 confess I feel no apprehension as to the future.' 
Here at the same time he at last admitted his readiness 
to give the ballot a trial. 

But the incidents of the election were many and 
exciting. There were lively demonstrations in the 
villages, which gradually became more and more 
tumultuous, until they culminated on the day of 
the poll in rioting at Ulverston and the demolish- 
ing of all the windows of a local hotel. The 
demonstration of political creed values by loaf sizes, 
which is still doing good service, was popular in these 
early days. A waggon was drawn through a part of 
the constituency laden with very big and very little 
loaves, and the former were decorated with the Liberal 
yellow, while the latter were pricked with small flags 
of Tory blue. Some objectionable personal attacks 
were made on the Duke of Devonshire through the 
medium of his landed interests in Ireland. Altogether 
nobody was sorry when the contest was over. During 
its late stages Lord Hartington had come to see that 
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it was a case of Patten and Stanley this time, and 
was prepared for the announcement of the poll on 
November 23 at the Shire Hall, Lancaster, thus — 

Stanley, 6832 ; Patten, 6681 ; Hartington, 5296. 

An analysis of the returns made it quite clear 
that the election had been decided chiefly on family 
influence, and that Mr Stanley owed his success to his 
interests in the south of the constituency. The 
people of the Cavendishes had been strictly loyal. 
Thus the Ulverston poll showed 444 votes for Lord 
Hartington, 274 for Mr Stanley, and 271 for Colonel 
Patten. At Barrow the differences were even greater, 
484 votes being given to the Marquis, whilst only 86 
md 72 respectively were given to the other candidates. 
In die county town of Lancaster Lord Hartington 
polled 500 votes, which was 50 more than Mr Stanley, 
and 27 more than Colonel Patten. Little Cartmel 
did more with its 230 for the Liberal than it did for 
both the others put together. But a different tale 

kras told by Chorlcy, Blackpool and some of the 
other more populous centres which were outside the 
Devonshire sphere of influence and within that of the 
Derby. Chorley gave 529 votes to the scion of the 
latter house, and 5 i4for his companion in Conservatism, 
while it had but 385 for the Liberal. Blackpool voted 
422, 409 and 27 1 in the same order, and with the big 
guns aimed in this direction the result was inevitable. 
These figures only make it clear that neither political 
ability nor general personal popularity had anything 
to do with the only defeat the Marquis of Hartington 
ever sustained at the polls. But all the same it was 
a severe disappointment to be separated from his 

E>nstituency, and his feelings were in some 
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He told the people that he felt grateful to them for 
having accepted him when he was a very young man 
and almost unknown to them, and also for having 
reposed confidence in him as their representative for 
the past eleven years. If it was now the opinion of 
the constituency that they could find a successor to 
serve them more faithfully in Parliament than he had 
done — the remainder of the lament was drowned in 
a vociferous chorus of 'We cannot!' He was 
not the only champion to fall in this fight, nor 
the greatest. Two or three days later came the 
news that Mr Gladstone himself in South-west 
Lancashire had had to bow the knee, and being 
prospective Premier had hurried off to a seat that 
had been kept waiting at Greenwich. 

Notwithstanding Lord Hartington's forlorn state, 
Mr Gladstone determined on his immediate inclusion 
in the Cabinet, and induced him to qualify by going to 
the Post Office on the understanding that he was to 
get himself elected for a constituency at the first 
opportunity. And then there was an interesting 
occurrence. Greater love for his party can no 
politician display than he who, uninvited, for the honour 
of the cause lays down his parliamentary life. The 
Marquis was casting his uneasy glance over the map of 
Great Britain as divided into constituencies, and in a 
Micawber mood keeping a watchful eye upon the 
election intelligence in the papers, when he was 
startled by the news of a dramatic happening in South 
Wales. 'Ave Casarf in effect was the last salute 
to his leader, Gladstone, of Mr Green Price, the 
Liberal member for the Radnor Boroughs, and 
forthwith he committed political suicide that Lord 
Hartington might sit in his seat. Many people held 
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that despite all party needs the sacrifice was too 
great. The Liberalism of his constituency was 
absolutely safe and sound, and at the recent election 
he had been returned unopposed. He was a local 
man, and his representation of Radnor was therefore 
as congenial to him as it was secure and comfortable. 
He had not spoken a word to Lord Hartington in his 
life, whilst the latter, before he was told of this 
occurrence, would have been hard put to it to 
say whether he had heard the name of Green Price 
in Parliament or in Tattersall's ring. There was no 
uestion of reward in any shape or form for Mr Price 
although he subsequently received a title ; he simply 
went to the Treasury and intimated that as Mr 
Gladstone was anxious, in the pursuit of his policy, 
;o find a safe seat for his homeless Postmaster, he- 
was ready to yield up to him his own at Radnor, 
much as he was devoted to it. 

It was arranged that Lord Hartington should go 
down among the people of Radnor and see how they 
were likely to suit each other. He made a tour of 
the constituency, visiting such centres as Presteign. 
Knighton, New Radnor and Rhyadr, with Mr Green 
Price in attendance. In truth, though everywhere 
they received the new P. M.G. with kindness and 
even warmth, and listened sympathetically to Green 
Price as he told them the tale of his sacrifice, the 
constituents did not altogether like the proceeding, 
and a local Conservative, Mr G. H. Phillips, raised his 
standard ' to fight the battle of the independence of the 

■ boroughs to the last,' hopeless as he knew the contest 
would be. In due course Lord Hartington's 
candidature was approved, the matter finally 
arranged, and his address issued. The latter was a 
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simple but dignified manifesto, and it closed with the 
words, ' I have, as you know, the honour of being a 
member of the administration of which Mr Gladstone 
is the head, and it is for you to decide whether you 
will ratify the choice which he has made, and will do 
something to support the statesman who has been 
called into power by the voice of so large a majority 
of the people of this country.' There was usually 
some small dissent to the votes of confidence in the: 
candidate which were proposed at his various meet- 
ings, but New Radnor, with a slight sullenness, had 
made up its mind to do its duty, so that on February 
24, when the nominations were taken, there was a 
palpable majority for the Minister. Vexatiously Mr 
1'hillips asked for a poll which, being taken the next 
day, showed 546 votes for Lord Hartington and 175 
for the champion of local independence. Of such are 
the sorrows of patriotism. 



CHAPTER VI 1 I 
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IRISH AFFAIRS 
<l86*.l874> 

THE office of Post master- General is not the most 
enviable amongst ministerial appointments, 
although it may be fulfilled with as much or as little 
devotion of time to it as its holder in his disposition 
pleases. The close study of the technical duties 
f public departments is not a pursuit in which 
rd Hartington has ever been able to show any 
enthusiasm ; but he indicated at the War Office 
is excellent capacity for doing it thoroughly well 
under compulsion. His duties at St Martin's-le- 

■ Grand during the two years that he had his head- 
quarters there had little attraction for him ; but he 
performed them with a fair show of administrative 
ability and strength notwithstanding that he 
appeared to meet with some unexpected difficulties. 
The permanent officials did not seem to welcome 
him, and on at least one occasion there was a 
flagrant instance of the permanent secretary 
ignoring his chief and communicating direct with 
the Treasury, a circumstance which aroused some 
comment in ministerial quarters. It is hardly 
necessary to be reminded that a greater measure 
f public interest and anxiety was focussed upon 
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the Post Office in those days of postal and 
telegraph transformation than now when the various 
systems are comparatively settled. At that time a 
new reform was expected almost once a week, and 
under the auspices of Lord Hartington several 
changes of much consequence were effected. The 
purchase of the telegraphs by the Government had 
already been authorised by Parliament, and it became 
his duty to superintend and carry through the 
negotiations for the transfer with the various 
companies. Then there was an outcry for the 
cheaper transmission of newspapers and printed 
matter. Hitherto the Post Office recognised no 
smaller payment than one penny for any service it 
performed, and this minimum, with the letter rate 
increases, led to some striking anomalies in the case 
of the postage of circulars. Thus it was calculated 
that whilst a particular 4CK) circulars had passed 
through the French post office at a charge of 
3s. 3d. they would have cost £5 in England. Mr 
Mundella made an appeal to the Postmaster- 
General to signalise his administration by making 
important and beneficent changes in these direc- 
tions. Being completely in sympathy with the 
ideal of the cheapest possible service he exercised 
his efforts towards its attainment ; but he was 
obliged to place some restraint upon the impetu- 
osity of the reformers, who in many cases 
were sublimely indifferent to the question of profit 
or loss. The newspaper and circular rate came down 
to a halfpenny, and on May 27, 1870, Lord 
Hartington had the satisfaction of telling the 
House of Commons that he had arranged for the 
introduction of what remains to-day one of the 
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most appreciated of our postal conveniences — 
the halfpenny post card It is an indication of 
the progressive spirit which was animating this 
department of the public service in those days of 
the great reforming administration that in some 
remote quarters of the country, as in Wales, there 
were conducted experiments with a view to seeing 
how far the newly-invented bicycle might be utilised 
instead of horses for the carrying of small mail- 
bags through some country districts which were 
devoid of railways. 

Two years of Post Office work are, however, a 
sufficiency in most cases, especially at a time like this 
when Mr Gladstone's Government was consumed 
with a veritable fever of energy and was turning 
the searchlights of reform upon so many features of 
national life. It was a period when the blood ran 
swiftly through the veins of zealous ministers, and 
laggards had no place among them. So Lord 
Hartington, contrary to all previous practice, found 
himself dropping into debates and working occasionally 
on subjects foreign to his department. He took the 
position of chairman of a special committee which was 
appointed to discover ways and suggest means of 
improving the parliamentary and municipal elections 
systems, and which duly arrived at the inevitable 
conclusion that the ballot must be begun. Then he 
himself introduced into Parliament the bill which 
followed, and which was the precursor of another bill 
brought forward by Mr Forster shortly afterwards. 
The latter became law, sweeping aside the whole 
election system then in force which was responsible 
for an amount of corruption which could be tolerated 
no longer. Lord Hartington would have seen this 
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measure through if even more serious matters had not 
been demanding at that time his utmost energies. 
One is naturally inclined to make an examination of 
the manner in which he associated himself with Mr 
Forster's School Board Bill, forced through Parliament 
in the teeth of Nonconformist hostility. But he held 
aloof from all these discussions, with the results of 
which he was to be closely concerned in future years. 
In committee he gave his opinion on a small point as 
to the manner of voting for the election of the new 
authorities, but that was all. 

Reform everywhere, but of all places most in 
Ireland, was Mr Gladstone's watchword. He had 
set himself to the hewing of the three branches of the 
Irish upas tree and to the removal of obvious 
grievances of the humbler classes and the substitution 
of ' Irish ideas ' for whatever was taken away. A 
glance at almost any of the utterances of Lord 
Hartington on Irish questions at this period will 
prove his entire sympathy with this course of policy, 
and his whole-hearted desire to witness the ameliora- 
tion of the troubles of the people. When the Land 
Bill was before Parliament in the summer of 1870 he 
spoke earnestly for half-an-hour in support of it, 
observing that he was 'not one of those who ever 
thought that that bill erred, or erred greatly, in the 
direction of too much concession to the tenant.' Mr 
Chichester Fortescue, a man for whom Ireland had 
great respect, was Irish Secretary the while, Earl 
Spencer being Viceroy. At the beginning of 1871 
the Ministry was remodelled. Mr Fortescue was 
moved to the Board of Trade, and Mr Gladstone 
looked among his lieutenants for an able and trusty- 
man who would give the most conscientious service 
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to Irish interests during a period when it would be 
urgently needed. He chose Lord Hartington. 

The Irish Church had been disestablished, and the 
Land Act was in force. Fcnianism was dormant, 
and there were a few shafts of light spreading from 
the long darkened horizon. Prosperity was showing 
signs of increase. Yet the state of affairs in Ireland 
was very far from being reassuring when Lord 
Hartington took this office. There had recently been 
agrarian outrages of a particularly terrible character, 
which the most conciliatory of governments could not 
overlook. Mr Chichester Fortescue had been obliged 
to bring in a measure, framed with the object of 
securing the better preservation of the peace, which 
restricted the right to possess firearms, gave power to 
search for unlicensed weapons, for documents in the 
houses of persons who were suspected of writing 
threatening letters, and regulated the sale of guns 
and ammunition. Power was given to the con- 
stabulary to close public-houses after dark and arrest 
suspicious strangers. Magistrates were now enabled 
to punish certain offences by summary procedure, and 
means were afforded for changing the venue of trials 
with the object of securing impartial verdicts. It was 
given to grand juries to levy compensation for 
agrarian injuries. This Act, according to the 
original intention, was only to be in force for one 
year ; but its success was not by any means complete, 
and it was continued under Lord Hartington. Further- 
more a bill was sent down from the House of Lords 
to make further provision for the protection of life and 
property in certain districts. The disaffected parts 
were the counties of Westmeath, Meath and King's 
County, and it was what was known as the ' Ribbon 
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confederacy ' which was causing most trouble and 
which was the first serious problem which Lord 
Hartington had to tackle. At the outset, but only 
after a sharp debate and a division, he obtained the 
consent of the House to a motion for the appointment 
of a select committee to go into this question. • I 
need hardly attempt to describe the feelings of 
painful dismay with which I undertake the task now 
before me,' he said (February 27, 1871), 'for in 
addition to the want of experience and knowledge of 
Irish affairs under which I labour, I have to approach 
a most difficult and delicate question which has 
perplexed English statesmen for many years — namely, 
the manner in which Irish crime should be dealt with 
by Parliament." Disraeli observed that the sentiment 
of dismay under the circumstances was most natural 
and did him great honour. 

Westmeath at this time was the centre of 
Ribbonism. Originally this was a political and 
religious association ; but as time went on it devoted 
itself chiefly to enforcing a set of rules framed by its 
leaders for regulating the relationship between 
landlord and tenant Occasionally there was inter- 
ference between employers and employed. In con- 
sequence of the daring and terrible operations of the 
society, such a state of terrorism prevailed that the 
Ribbon leaders had only to issue their edict to secure 
obedience. Ribbon law took the place of the law of the 
land. Ignorance of it was no excuse for the offender 
against it. Murderous outrage followed all infringe- 
ments. Some millowners at Ballinagore dismissec 
an employee and engaged one Dowling in his place. 
The Ribbon confederacy had nothing against the new 
man, but they resented the previous dismissal. 
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Three times were letters written to the employers 
demanding the dismissal of the new man and three 
others with him. Then the millowners were 
informed that a confederate had been told off to shoot 
Dowling. Having finished his work at his office one 
night he was approaching his house when he was 
shot dead from a distance of a few paces by a person 
hidden and never afterwards discovered. That was 
how the Ribbon men went to work, and Lord Hart- 
ington declared that their influence was such that no 
landlord dared exercise the most ordinary of rights 
pertaining to land ; and no farmer, employer or agent 
his own judgment or discretion as to whom he should 
or should not employ ; in fact, so far did the influence 
of the society extend that a man scarcely dared enter 
into open competition in the fairs or markets with 
anyone known to belong to the society. In 
circumstances such as these the office of Chief 
Secretary at this time was no sinecure. New points 
of difficulty were constandy arising, and the telegraph 
wire between Downing Street and Dublin Castle was 
ceaselessly employed. 

A particularly unfortunate incident happened early 
in August which involved Lord Harrington and the 
Government in something of a dilemma. The Prince 
of Wales had paid a long-expected visit to Ireland, 
and there had been a week of brilliant ceremony. 
But on Sunday, August 7, there was serious rioting. 
A "monster meeting' had been announced for that 
day in the Phoenix Park, Dublin, and the populace 
had been urged to 'agitate for the release of the 
political prisoners still confined in English dungeons 
and protest against the cruelty of their prolonged incar- 
ceration,' whilst a leading Irish newspaper declared, ' It 
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is intolerable that alien princes should come here in 
search of welcome while the power they represent still 
holds fifty Irish patriots in prison. It is only the duty 
of the people to demonstrate that patriots are dearer 
to their hearts than princes.' There was an ugly 
menace in all this, and it was not to be forgotten that 
the Prince was staying at the Viceregal Lodge in the 
park. The authorities ultimately forbade that the 
meeting should be held in the park. The leaders per- 
sisted in their original intention, and the upshot was 
that the police, in executing their orders, were attacked 
by the mob. Reinforcements to both sides quickly 
hurried to the scene, and soon an indiscriminate fight 
was going on all through the park, many people being 
seriously injured. The police prevailed in the end, 
but when the people were turned out of the park they 
marched along the quays smashing the windows and 
doing much damage, the city being in a most unwhole- 
some state of excitement during the evening. 

When the matter came before the House of Com- 
mons a few days later a resolution was moved, calling 
for a thorough inquiry into what was described as the 
disastrous interference by the Irish Executive with the 
right of free meeting in Dublin on this occasion. 
The Government was, of course, obliged to resist the 
resolution, but, thus framed, it was not an easy thing 
to do. Lord Hartington urged the many reasons that 
were at hand for preventing the holding of what 
appeared to be a very threatening meeting. The 
wisest course had perhaps been taken, but the Chief 
Secretary was only partially successful in justifying the 
infringement of the ethical principle involved. After 
opposition at the outset the Government later on had 
to consent to the inquiry. 
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The two remaining sessions of the most wonderful 
of modern Parliaments were again fruitful in Irish 
business. Save Mr Gladstone himself, the Chief 
Secretary was the busiest man in the administration. 
The situation was now becoming complicated by the 
birth of the Home Rule movement, initiated by the 
discontented Protestants. Two elections had been 
fought in Ireland mainly upon this question, one at 
Gal way (the sequel to which was a petition and 
a much-discussed judgment by Mr Justice Keogh)and 
the other at Kerry, and in both cases the Home Rule 
candidates were victorious. Before it was fully 
realised what had happened there was a Home Rule 
party on the Irish benches at Westminster, led by 
Mr Butt. 

There was a need for careful official manoeuvring 
in such circumstances as these. Mr Gladstone had 
the Irish Department very particularly under his own 
wing, and the general trend of his policy was almost 
enthijsi.istic.il ly supported by Lord Hartington. No 
question was ever asked of him in the House by an 
Irish member but he seemed to strive to the farthest 
limit of his authority to give the most reassuring reply. 
On at least one occasion he came perilously near 
overstepping that limit and pledging the Government 
to an impracticable course of action. This was wh'-n 
(July 17, 1872) Sir Rowland Blennerhassett brought 
in a tentative bill for the adoption by the state of the 
Irish railways. 'Certainly,' in effect, said the Chief 
Secretary, and though Sir Rowland had spoken of 
an Irish guarantee against loss to the Imperial 
Government, Lord Hartington did not think that this 
would be necessary. Ireland, he admitted, had a 
ground of complaint in the matter, and he felt that it 
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was desirable that it should be brought to an issue at 
once. 

He proceeded to a somewhat remarkable state- 
ment of opinion, which caused some of his colleagues 
on the Treasury bench to move uneasily. Surely 
with Church disestablishment, the Land Act, and a 
score of minor matters in mind, it was scarcely fair 
to say that Irish affairs had been neglected by 
the Commons. Yet listen to the Marquis of 
Hartington — ' I will confess that the complaint of 
Ireland on this point may furnish some ground, perhaps 
the best, to the honourable and learned Member 
for Limerick (Mr Butt) and those who agree with him 
for advocating Home Rule ; for though I entertain as 
strong objections as anyone to what are called Home 
Rule principles and arguments, I have never denied 
that an argument in favour of the demand for Home 
Rule is furnished by the very small amount of time 
which during the last two sessions of Parliament has 
been devoted to practical questions affecting the 
interests of Ireland. I will go farther and say that 
unless the House is prepared in future sessions to 
devote more time to practical business concerning 
Ireland, instead of to the discussion of every imaginable 
subject that could be brought before the House, the 
arguments in favour of Home Rule will, in my opinion, 
acquire more force. It is not, however, my intention 
to enter into a discussion of the question of Home 
Rule ; but I must say that if the subject before the 
House is to be considered in reasonable time, it must 
be considered by Parliament, and not by the Govern- 
ment alone. If, however, the Government had been 
prepared to announce any policy on the question, 
Parliament has not, during the last two sessions, had 
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any time for the discussion of so important a matter, 
which has been described to be as of the greatest 
possible importance as affecting the prosperity of 
Ireland, and on which a great difference of opinion 
prevails. What I have stated will show that it will 
be the object of the Government to enable the House 
to come to some practical issue on this question. I 
hope that this will be the case in the next session ; 
but 1 am not able positively to pledge the Government 
to deal with it at that precise time.' 

It was declared by those outside that in this speech 
the foundation was laid for a new Irish grievance, or 
for a sacrifice of imperial revenue. After one or two 
Irish members had been permitted to murmur their 
approval, Mr Chichester Fortescue rose with some 
ostentation to explain away the Chief Secretary's 
speech. His noble friend's observations had tended 
to clear the ground, he said, but the discussion was 
theoretical, and above all it must not be imagined that 
the Government was pledged. And there the matter 
dropped. 

Some curious incidents transpired in connection 
with Lord Hartington's Chief Secretaryship, one of 
the most noteworthy of which was the verdict of a 
court of law against him in his official capacity, with 
damages for injuries done by the police to a certain 
Mr O' Byrne. Earl Spencer, Lord Hartington and 
Mr Burke, the Under-Secretary, were sued by 
O' Byrne. On constitutional grounds, representing 
the sovereign in his person and being immune 
from such proceedings, the Viceroy was struck 
out of the pleadings ; but Lord Hartington and Mr 
Burke had to appear and enter the witness-box. 
Chief Baron Pigott in his charge favoured the view 
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police, and it was admitted that the latter had not 
behaved with discretion. The result was a verdict for 
O'Byrne with ^25 damages. 

It was another Irish question which brought about 
the virtual fall of the Government ii. r^e following year. 
It had come in on Irish church disestablishment, and it 
was defeated on Irish education. When Mr Gladstone 
brought in his Irish University Bill the state of the 
party which he led was very different to that of 
the grand Liberal phalanx which four years before 
swept aside all opposition and legislated with precision 
and as it pleased. The times had been too good, and 
the party was breaking up again. More readjust- 
ments of the Ministry had been necessary; but Lord 
Hartington remained Chief Secretary, and when the 
Prime Minister brought in the University Bill he gave 
it the most thorough support. On the first night 
of the second reading he spoke earnestly for an hour, 
following and replying to Mr Fawcett. He held that 
if the Roman Catholics of Ireland were sincerely 
desirous of having denominational education, ns he 
believed they were, surely it ought not to be beyond 
the powers of those who had always shown themselves 
ready to make the greatest sacrifices in every cause 
they held dear to endow their own institutions by 
voluntary efforts. Anyhow, what prospect did they 
see, if they did not adopt that bill, of obtaining better 
terms for themselves? But if, on the one hand, the 
Roman Catholics held an extremely exaggerated idea 
of the refusal of endowment, he was equally unable to 
agree with those advocates of undenominational 
education, with whom it seemed to be a sacred and 
cardinal article of faith that not a single sixpence 
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derived from the taxpayer should be applied to the 
endowment of any religious institution whatever. He 
could not see the sacredness of that belief. 

But there is no need to dilate upon the progress of 
this bill nor upon its unhappy fate. After defeat upon 
it the Government was obliged by Mr Disraeli to 
linger on for a while. Disraeli's sun was rising again, 
but he needed a general election before he was 
prepared to set to work. Suddenly, and as it seemed, 
needlessly, in January 1874, Mr Gladstone decided 
on an appeal to the country. The desired result did 
not accrue. The ballot, now for the first time in opera- 
tion, did not prove a friend to the party instituting it. 
There was a Conservative majority of fifty when the 
elections were over, and the Liberals passed into 
opposition. 



CHAPTER IX 
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UBEKAL LEADER IN THE COMMONS 
(187S-I880) 

[E careers of statesmen, also, are in conformity 
with the modern rule of tightly- packed com- 
munities and crowded callings which, having taken the 
place of the old optimistic adage that talent will invari- 
ably tell, demands a large opportunity for the proper 
triumph of merit over mediocrity. The Marquis of 
Hartington at this period of his political life was set 
upon a task for which many impartial students of the 
times considered him unfitted, and with which he en- 
gaged not because of personal inclination, but solely 
by reason of an imperious sense of duty. Thus his 
opportunity was thrust upon him, and the result of 
the ordeal to which he was subjected was such as to 
bring about his immediate transference from the class 
of mere politician and minor Minister to that of high 
statesmanship. It is possible that but for the c .price 
of one of its elders he would never have become that 
vital force in present English government which he 
represents to-day ; for the Chief Secretaryship for 
Ireland and a moderate place in the councils of his 
party might conceivably have stood as the high-water 
mark of his achievement As it happened, his 
destiny, aided by this opportunity, carried him far 
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yond, so that the new era in his political fortunes 
which opened amidst the wrackful confusion in which 
Liberalism found itself in 1874 and the years im- 
mediately following must be accounted the most 
important and fateful of all. 

Amongst the many vicissitudes to which the party 
has been subjected in days gone by there have been 
few which have brought about a consternation equal 
to that occasioned in February of the year named, 
when, the Ministry having resigned, Mr Gladstone 
announced his intention of retiring from active leader- 
ship in the House of Commons, 'not from anger, 
but because it is absolutely necessary to party action 
to learn that all the duties and responsibilities do not 
rest on the leaders, but that followers have their 
obligations too.' Mr Gladstone, despite his denial of 
ill-humour, was plainly resentful of the recent be- 
haviour of sections of his followers, who, on their 
part, received with some pardonable scepticism and 
impatience the other excuses given for an indisposi- 
tion to assume the character of leader of the 
Opposition which at this season naturally devolved 
upon him. Even the most intimate of his political 
friends and a^ociates did not hesitate to convey in 
different d^rees of gentleness their reproaches, their 
sentiments ' at he was doing justice neither to 
himself nor 1 his party. He was compared to 
Achilles sulking in his tent when, with all his 
armour buckled on and blade unsheathed, he should 
bavt. Leen leading his soldiers against the triumphant 
Tory Trojans. In this crisis a patched-up arrange- 
ment was agreed upon, which could hardly have led 

anything but chaos, and did so speedily. Mr 
Gladstone had said that he would sit as a private 
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member and occasionally speak for himself, but would 
not attend the House regularly nor would he assume 
any of the functions of leader. The utmost offer 
that could be gained from him was one of limited 
and temporary leadership ; and, with uneasy fore- 
bodings, it was accepted. Mr Lowe fitly described 
this experiment as anarchical. During his chiefs 
frequent absences from the House as the result of the 
new liberties which he claimed for himself there 
was cast upon Lord Hartington the duty of fulfilling 
those ■ functions of a leader' now neglected by their 
rightful executant. It was a most unenviable task; 
but he accomplished it with dignity and patience, and 
with a superb tact which appeared to have as a 
primary object the removal of any suspicion that 
might be entertained that he coveted the mantle of 
supreme authority that was being discarded. The 
party was in an anxious, irritable state of mind. 
Each leading member of it was disposed, most 
frequently with faint reason, to suspect his fellows 
of intrigue and unfair ambition. Jealousy, it has 
been said, is the apprehension of superiority ; but 
who amongst this distracted party was to arrogate to 
himself that measure of superiority which would 
qualify htm for an attempt to bend the bow of 
Ulysses? It was not to be overlooked that there 
was a possible Premiership in store for the next 
chosen leader. After a single session the ' anarchical 
experiment' was abandoned. Mr Gladstone retired 
completely and unequivocally, and the Liberals had 
now to find a new leader. 

At the first survey of the scattered forces there 
were several men observed who were set down as 
potential leaders. Chiefly, there were Lord Harting- 
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ton, Mr W. E. Forster, Mr Bright, Mr Goschen, 
Sir William Harcourt and Mr Lowe. A superficial 
examination of circumstances and qualifications, 
however, resulted in the elimination of all but the 

rst two from the list. Mr Bright did not want the 
eadership; Mr Goschen did not yet carry sufficient 
weight ; nor did the other two ; whilst, this apart. 
Sir William Harcourt was spoken of as the Disraeli 

f Liberalism, and the party impatiently exclaimed 
it did not want a Disraeli. Every circumstance 
pointed to a contest between Mr Forster and the 
Marquis ; and, indeed, for a period there was virtually 
contest in party opinion, the qualifications of the 
candidates being constantly and angrily discussed. I n 
these indecorous debates neither of the rivals at any 
time took part. On his merits Mr Forster appeared 
at the moment to be the better qualified of the two, 
and every public and private consideration urged him 
to seek the vacant office. But he had many enemies. 
Some of them said that he was too vainly ambitious 
and covetous of honours ; a certain manner of 
swaggering egotism conspicuously displayed on public 
occasions was resented ; but the stoutest and most 
relentless opposition came from that section of the 
party which disapproved of the religious aspect of his 
educational policy which had been the chief feature 
of his recent career. So bitter did this opposition 
become that in Bradford itself, for which Mr Forster 
sat in Parliament, the Radical section met and in the 
name of Bradford Liberalism passed a resolution 
hostile to their member's claim to the leadership. 
The Forster adherents for their part declared that 

ord Hartington was without mettle, that his only 
recommendation to his party was his name and his 
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lofty social status. There was no doubt as to what 
were his own views in the matter, and in more 
generous moments his critics would have spared him 
the innuendoes. He had not the smallest desire for 
the office, and. if he had consulted only his personal 
likes and dislikes, would without hesitation have 
intimated that he could not allow his name to be 
submitted to the party. But he gauged accurately 
the objections that were entertained against Mr 
Forster, and perceived with a wholly unselfish 
judgment that, despite his own limitations — of which 
no member of the party was so fully conscious as 
himself — his selection, more than that of any other 
person, would conduce to party unity. Having been 
so satisfied he decided that he would submit to the 
will of his colleagues wholly and solely as a matter of 
duty and for the welfare of Liberalism. The con- 
clusion forced itself upon the party generally, and 
eventually upon the reluctant mind of Mr Forster 
himself, that the latter's leadership was impossible 
through the excessive vindictiveness of his opponents, 
and that the result of any attempt to reconcile the 
entire party to his command would surely be 
disastrous. When he had convinced himself to this 
extent he lost no time in seeing Lord Granville and 
withdrawing his name. ' I came away,' he wrote in 
his diary, ' with the leadership given up, not without 
a pang but with the full belief that I had done the 
right thing.' Here let it be briefly stated that, 
whilst being always solicitous of the interests of his 
own followers in Parliament, Mr Forster was after- 
wards constantly loyal to his successful rival, and 
from time to time, when it was most needed, gave 
him a backing which helped him to push his way 
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rough troublesome obstacles, and this notwithstand- 
ing that it was evident for some time that he had not 
given up the hope of ultimate leadership. Lord 
Hartington, who has never been slow to recognise 
such generous feelings, whether observed in friend or 
enemy, at the close of his first session as leader took 
Mr Forster aside and warmly thanked him for the 
help he had afforded. 

Lord Hartington was formally elected as leader of 
the party in the House of Commons at a large meet- 
ing which was held at the Reform Club on February 
3, only two days before the opening of Parliament. 
Mr Charles Villiers, who moved the simple resolution 
' that the Marquis of Hartington be requested to 
undertake the leadership of the Liberal party in the 
House of Commons,* declared that what they wanted to 
find was a man who would sacrifice his time, his health, 
nay, even his peace of mind, to undertake the great duty 
which the position of leadership necessarily entailed 
upon him, and he believed that Lord Hartington was 
capable of fully satisfying these and many other condi- 
tions which he had specified. And he would not for 
an instant believe that any prejudice could be fairly 
raised against him merely from the circumstances of his 
family connections, seeing that his family happened 
to be associated with the great principles which they 
had professed in their party for at least two centuries. 
He believed sincerely that he would do honour to 
their choice. Mr Samuel Morley seconded the re- 
solution * as an act of obedience to the wishes of those 
who had a right to ask it at his hands,' making it clear 
that there were some in the party who were still un- 
convinced that the better man had been chosen, but that 
they were prepared to pocket their sentiments in the 
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matter for the good of the cause. The resolution was 
passed unanimously. 

Lord Hartington, of course, was not present at this 
meeting ; but his brother. Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
who held a watching brief on his behalf, made a little 
speech which was touching in the warmth of the 
fraternal feeling displayed. ' To those who know my 
brother,' he said, 'it is unnecessary to say that the 
position you have done him the honour to confer 
upon him is one that has never been sought by 
himself. I believe that no man in this room would 
have been more rejoiced than my brother had your 
unanimous choice fallen upon some other gentleman. 
I can assure this meeting that the Marquis of Hart- 
ington is not unconscious of the difficulties and of the 
labour to be encountered in the task of leadership, 
even in the most favourable circumstances ; but he is 
still more conscious of encountering difficulties as the 
successor of that great man under whose leadership it 
has been his pride to serve for so many years, and 
whom he has always been so glad and so proud to 
follow. Only those who know my brother best can be 
aware how extremely diffident he feels as to his 
abilities and qualifications for performing the task you 
have so generously invited him to undertake. 1 
am certain further that he will conscientiously, watch- 
fully and prudently devote his utmost strength and 
abilities to your service, just as he was prepared to do 
had your choice fallen upon Mr Forster or any other 
man whom you might have selected.' Mr Bright, who 
presided over the meeting, added a warm eulogium of 
the new leader, expressing his impression that they 
' had done the right thing at the right time and in the 
right manner.' But he felt obliged to confess that the 
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position of their party as they looked round upon it 
was not one which afforded altogether the most 
pleasant prospect ; and for even venturing to dis- 
cover some circumstances of hope and encourage- 
ment, as well as for the lavishness of his praise of 
the new leader, the Times next day took him to task. 
When the result of the meeting had become 
known, Mr Disraeli adopted a singular and interest- 
ing course in sending a message across to the other 
side in which he expressed his satisfaction at the 
choice that had been made and gave an assurance 
that the new leader would be treated by the heads of 
the Ministerial party with 'distinguished respect.' 
Disraeli and all who supported him, both by tongue 
and pen, could indeed afford to be so pleasantly 
patronising as they were. The great Tory Premier 
had a substantial majority, a full exchequer, and an 
enthusiastic party behind him ; and there was 
abundant promise that the several sessions before him 
would be in the nature of a happy parliamentary 
picnic which would afford the maximum of satisfaction 
to all the good Tories who participated in it The 
state of the Opposition affairs was fairly indicated in 
the cartoon in the next number of Punch, wherein the 
Marquis, smocked, and with crook in hand in his 
capacity of 'The New Shepherd,' was shown scratch- 
ing his head and plaintively asking Farmer Bright, 
'Hey, but, meastcr ! Where be the sheep?' If the 
Liberal leader in the Commons had read his Macbeth 
at this juncture he would assuredly have applied to 
his own case that hero's lamenting words : — 

' Upon my head they plac'd a fruitless crown 
And put a baircn sceptic in my gripe.' 

Yet in the result not so fruitless, not so barren. 
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The new Parliament was opened on February 5, 
when Lord Hartington, as the authoritative spokes- 
man of his party, for the first time stood up against 
Disraeli in debate, with results which afforded the 
utmost gratification and encouragement to the 
members on his side. The Prime Minister in good 
time strode majestically to his seat, a smile of pleasure 
on his features as the House loudly cheered him. 
But the leader's place on the front Opposition bench 
was vacant. Sir Henry James, Sir William Harcourt 
and Mr Forster sat in a row, and a gap was purposely 
left between the last-named and Mr Goschen for the 
new leader to fill when he put in an appearance. 
Both Mr Gladstone and Mr Bright, neither of whom 
attended the opening, were missing also ; but the 
Liberal members paid no heed to this circumstance 
as they watched the entrances with some impatience 
for the coming of their tardy chief, who even on such 
an occasion as this must needs justify his reputation of 
always being late. And in this respect he continued 
the session and subsequent sessions as he had entered 
upon his experience as leader, until in time there was 
attached to him the sobriquet of ' County Guy,' first 
applied to him in the World and suggested by the 
well-known lines of Sir Walter Scott : — 



* Bird, breeze, and flower proclaim the hour ; 
But whete is county Guy ? ' 



Fifteen minutes late he came strolling into the 
chamber from the passage below the clock, with his 
hands in his pockets and that nonchalant air of ' You 
be dam'dness' which a certain American critic con- 
sidered to be one of his most attractive characteristics. 
There were rousing cheers from the Opposition 
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nches as he took his scat and prepared for the 
serious business that was before him when the 
Address in answer to the Speech from the Throne 
came up for consideration presently. Mr Stanhope 
and Mr Whitelaw moved and seconded it, and then 
it became the turn of the new leader, whose opening 
words made characteristically modest reference to the 
new station in Parliament to which he had been 
called. ' In the circumstances in which it becomes 
my duty," he said, ' to rise at this early period of the 
debate — circumstances which I believe are known to 
most honourable members of this House — it is hardly, 
I hope, necessary for me to ask the House to extend 
to me its forbearance and consideration. 1 am as well 
aware as any honourable member can be that, standing 
in this place where, within my own recollection, 
I have seen Lord Palmerston, the right honourable 
gentleman opposite' (Mr Disraeli), 'and my right 
honourable friend, the Member for Greenwich' (Mr 
Gladstone), ' I cannot hope or pretend to take the part 
which was taken by these distinguished men ; I 
cannot hope to take the part which they have taken 
in the discussions of this House, or to exercise the 
influence they have exercised over its deliberations. 
But at the same time I am aware that it may be for 
the convenience of the House, and that it may tend 
to the despatch of public business that there should 
be some individual who shall be to some extent 
responsible for the conduct of public business on the 
part of honourable members on this side of the 
House ; and, if my humble services can in any way 
tend to the convenience of the House or to the 
despatch of public business, I can only assure the 
House that, however inefficient, those services will be 
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cheerfully rendered. I have now the satisfaction to 
pass from this subject, and I hope that it may never 
again be necessary for me to advert to a subject which 
must be so unimportant and uninteresting to the 
House as anything personal to myself must be.' 

In the courtesies which cost nothing to party 
Disraeli was never to be outdone, and this was above 
all an occasion for magnanimity. He purred through 
the pleasant personalities of his prologue, in secret 
reflection upon the manner in which he hoped shortly 
to devour the little Opposition mouse. ' I am sure,' 
he began most suavely. ' that the practical way in 
which the noble Lord has dealt with the Address 
which has been moved by my right honourable friend 
behind me, renders no apology necessary from him 
for undertaking to fill the post he now occupies. 
Honourable gentlemen on his side of the House will, 
I feel confident, believe me when I tell them that we 
learnt from our respected opponents with great 
satisfaction that we were about to meet Parliament 
with a recognised authority in one who would under- 
take the chief business of their political connection. 
It has been the boast of the House of Commons for a 
long period that, even when political passion runs 
high and party warmth becomes somewhat intense, 
there should exist between those members of both 
parties who take any considerable share in the 
conduct of their business sentiments of courtesy and, 
when the public interest requires it, even of confidence, 
which tend very greatly to facilitate the business of 
the country to the public advantage. I trust that 
feeling will in our time never cease, and I can truly 
say, without making or intending to make any 
observation of a personal or invidious nature, for 
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gentlemen on this side of the House, that it is a 
matter of satisfaction to us that the chief business of 
our opponents is to be conducted by one who in the 
course of many years in this House has obtained 
equally our respect and our regard.' 

This was excellent ; but the first encounter in the 
St Stephen's fields was not to pass without the shoot- 
ing of a few arrows from the cynical bow in the 
bending of which Disraeli was so skilful ; and the 
circumstances are of sufficient interest to justify a brief 
narrative of them. 

Much sympathy had been expressed on behalf of 
Lord Hartington because it had fallen to his unhappy 
lot to make his first speech as leader of the Liberals 
when there was really nothing to be said; but the 
manner in which out of this barren situation he 
cultivated some excellent points excited the admira- 
tion of his opponents, and, before he had finished, 
raised the enthusiasm of his own supporters in their 
new leader to a height which, a few minutes before, 
they would not have thought possible. He was not 
far advanced in this maiden oration of his chieftain- 
ship before he found himself being loudly cheered. 
And the manner in which he gained advantage was 
by a careful and clever description of the feelings of 
the true Conservative as he compared the policy of 
the new Ministry as outlined in the Speech from the 
Throne with the promises on which he had been fed 
when Mr Disraeli and his friends were sitting io 
opposition. The effect was such that a few Con- 
servatives on the back benches below the gangway, 
who were not so amenable to control as the general 
body, themselves loudly applauded him. He fairly 
described the legislative proposals of the Government 
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as on the whole of a wise, salutary and beneficent 
character; but asked if the list was 'in any degree 
analogous to that which anyone would have antici- 
pated who had formed his opinions on the state of the 
country from listening to the speeches delivered 
during the last few years in this House.' He went 
on, • Let us suppose, if we can, the case of an 
individual so unfortunate as to be debarred from 
access to any information save that which he derived 
from perusing the speeches of Conservative members 
and the articles in Conservative newspapers. Let 
such a person be told that the Conservative party 
had been returned to Parliament by a great majority, 
and at the opening of the first session in which the 
Conservative Government have had full time to 
prepare their measures let him be asked to suggest 
what he thinks will be the policy announced in the 
Speech from the Throne. He would naturally turn in 
the first place for a moment to Ireland and would say, 
" I think that unfortunate country must by this time 
be in a dreadful condition !" ' But there was nothing 
said about Ireland in the speech, and in the same way 
the Marquis showed how his imaginary anxious 
observer looked for the drastic reforms which would 
be entered upon in connection with the army, the 
navy, the colonies, and many other matters, and 
would find no mention of them. ' Now I submit to the 
House,' he concluded, l that 1 have been drawing a 
picture which is scarcely, if at all, exaggerated, the 
materials for which I have drawn simply from the 
declarations which have been made by honourable 
gentlemen opposite in thousands of speeches and in 
newspaper articles, both during the existence of the 
late Government and since their retirement from 
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office. I now commend to the House the careful con- 
sideration of the difference between the wise and 
temperate policy actually presented by her Majesty's 
Government for the consideration of this House, and 
that which, from the writings and speeches to which I 
have referred, we were not unnaturally led to expect.' 
The simple fact, of course, was that Disraeli's 
election promises, actual and implied, had fallen to the 
same pie-crust fate as the promises of many other 
political captains before his time and after; but in 
this case there was a somewhat brazen absence of any 
apology or excuse for ever having made them, and 
of any pretence of intention to carry them out. This 
was bad enough for the very severe and matter-of-fact 
Tory who had related to his constituents a tale of 
national jeopardy in which, having in the most 
complete ingenuousness taken all his cues from 
Disraeli, he honestly believed and in the recital of 
which he had included no saving sentences. These 
good men were horrified when they listened to their 

■ leader's arrogant reply to Lord Hartington as he 
contemptuously kicked away the ladder by which 
he had climbed to power. Few parallels can be 
found for the cool impudence of his words on this 
occasion. * I will not,' he said, 'attempt to vie with 
the noble lord in the picture which he drew of the 
contrast afforded between the measures brought 
forward by the Conservative Government and the 
speeches made I know not where, and the articles 
written, which I never read, by what he calls the 
Conservative party. There is a most ingenious, and 
at the same time most inconvenient course which 1 
have noticed amongst honourable gentlemen opposite 
— and to-night the noble lord has assumed the habit 
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as if he had been born to it — of seeking out the most 
violent speeches made by the most uninfiuential 
persons in the most obscure places and the most 
absurd articles appearing in the dullest and most 
uninfiuential newspapers, and saying, " These are the 
opinions of the great Conservative party ! " The great 
Conservative party has been legitimately, and I 
believe very fairly, represented on the bench opposite 
when we were enjoying that freedom which is the 
noble appanage now of those whom I see before me. 
The opinions of the Conservative Ministry are now 
expressed from this bench, and we are responsible for 
them and will not shrink from that responsibility. So 
I must protest against the grotesque reminiscences of 
the noble lord.' 

It may fairly be said that such honours as were to 
be gathered on this opening day of Parliament were 
appropriated by the leader of the Opposition. Next 
morning the Daily News, as the Liberal organ, 
expressed its great satisfaction with his achievement 
and the excellent promise which it afforded, and the 
Times was disposed to pat the new leader on the 
back, and henceforth gradually increased the warmth 
of its support. The chief newspaper, however, some- 
what curiously devoted the opening lines of its leading 
article to a little lecture to his lordship on the art of 
elocution. ■ He will not earn distinction in the art of 
making speeches,' this critic wrote, and added that, 
'some natural and not unexpected nervousness was 
betrayed in his opening words, and it may be suggested 
that he should cultivate the art of sustaining his voice 
to the end of each sentence.' The criticism was fair, 
if unnecessary, for in his speech many of the least 
fortunate characteristics of Lord Hartington's style of 
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rich his waistcoat, and his generally unmusi- 
cal tones — were conspicuous. It cannot be claimed 
for him that he is, or ever was, an orator whose words, 
as they have been listened to by the ear, have seemed 
to be endowed with that fascinating witchery for which 
the speeches of statesmen are so often remarkable, and 
which to the listeners make an ordinarily good cause 
appear as a mission divine, and a poor cause as an 
imperative duty. But if it is one of the necessary 
qualities of a good speech that it should present to 
those who hear it, clearly, succinctly, and with the 
maximum of argumentative force, the entire meaning 
of him who delivers it, the new leader of the Liberals 
in the Commons might fairly have challenged com- 
parison with any of his contemporaries. As he 
gathered experience in debate of the most responsible 
character his speeches greatly improved, and, if the 
manner was never polished, the matter within a short 
period approached perfection. It used to appear 
whenever he rose to address the House that he had 
the air of one having forty-five minutes of agony in 
front of him ; and his speeches were often dragged out 
to a length which their importance did not justify. 
The wise men of Parliament say that not more than 
half-a-dozen times in a session is a speech of more 
than twenty minutes' duration necessary; and when 
Lord Hartington fully grasped the great sense of this 
maxim he cut his own orations down by half, and 
effected an immense improvement in them as the 
result. His diction also became clearer, and he was 
more at his ease at the outset of his addresses. 

ti other respects he substantially improved him- 
is a statesman and a leader before the end of his 
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first session as such. It is true that he could never 
destroy — if he ever tried — his vexatious habit of 
always being late in joining the sittings of the House ; 
but his colleagues were inclined to overlook this fault 
when they observed in course of time that, if always 
late, he was never too late when his presence was 
necessary ; and that moreover he had the way of never 
being in the House when it was most desirable that 
he should not be — a characteristic of his leadership 
which in advantage perhaps outweighed any evil that 
might have resulted from his late arrivals. He never 
fell into the way of entering the chamber from behind 
the Speaker's chair, but always strode boldly in from 
the entrance under the clock, the observed of the entire 
assembly, who were pained at that appearance of sang- 
froid and righteousness of political manner and custom 
which it was sometimes said would have better befitted 
an honourable member entering the House five 
minutes before its business began. With one hand 
in his pocket and his hat swinging in the other, he 
would lounge carelessly to his seat He was also 
usually early in leaving the House, and was happy in 
an ability to make his private habits coincide with 
some satisfaction with his parliamentary duties. The 
entry of his lordship's private carriage into Palace 
Yard about dinner-time was quite an exterior feature 
of parliamentary life in those days, and the sightseers 
who ambled about Westminster came to look for 
the two grooms in Cavendish livery who emerged 
from the precincts of the House just at the time when 
the Speaker left the chair for his chop, and forthwith 
conveyed a notice to Piccadilly that his lordship 
would in the course of a few minutes be back to dinner. 
In the new part that he was playing he soon 
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became a general favourite in ihe House of Commons, 
partly because of a revulsion of feeling on the dis- 
covery that his capacity had been greatly under- 
estimated, and partly because of the system of high- 
minded principles upon which he governed his con- 
duct as leader. The purity of his motives was always 
conspicuous without being ostentatious. ' Oh, you'll 
never persuade Hartington to do a thing of that sort,' 
was a common remark of his intimates when some 
colleague, perhaps slightly less scrupulous than him- 
self, had suggested a certain course of action which 
might possibly in some small measure have led to the 
discomfiture of the Disraelians. He despised a sub- 
terfuge of any sort. He had less use for the pardon- 
able trickeries than most men in his position would 
have had, for he showed himself to be uncommonly 
shrewd and far-sighted, and had a constant advantage 
over those friends and opponents who, as one observer 
put it, were always going about with telescopes to their 
eyes and falling into the ditches in consequence. He 
used to lounge in the lobbies and the smoking-room 
in the easiest manner, and was always a most ' getat- 
able ' leader. Yet there was never any truckling to the 
members of his own party, and the Forsterites and all 
others were given very clearly to understand that, if 
once there had been any difference of opinion about 
the choice of leader, he had actually been chosen and 
would at all times exercise a full measure of authority 
and power without fear of intimidation and regardless 
of flattery. Thus he earned the respect of all who 
had dealings with him in parliamentary matters. 

There was one other reason why his followers 
came to esteem him so highly, and that was because 
of his evident readiness to sacrifice his own personal 





feelings in the interests of his party to a degree which 
few leaders would have found possible. Statesmen 
of old and the statesmen who rule at Westminster 
to-day have frequently damaged their causes by a 
perfectly natural and entirely excusable readiness to 
resent with as much uncontrolled heat as may be 
anything from an opponent which might be regarded 
as a vicious personal affront. But while he is as 
keenly sensitive to, and resentful of, such attacks as 
any man, nobody has ever seen the Marquis of 
Hartington or the Duke of Devonshire lose his 
temper when in his place in Parliament, and that is 
not because he has not upon occasion been sorely 
tried. An instance of this imperturbability may be 
quoted in illustration, and the time of its happening 
was the beginning of the session of 1877 when he had 
fairly settled down to the leadership. By this time 
Mr Gladstone had fallen into the habit of arrogating 
the leadership to himself on special occasions when 
his blood was warmed, sublimely oblivious to the fact 
that by his own insistence he was now no more than 
one of the flock. Naturally these irresponsible 
excursions caused great inconvenience and embarrass- 
ment to the recognised leader ; whilst to honourable 
members on the Ministerial side they occasioned some 
amusement. On the day of which we are speaking. 
Mr Mitchell Henry, in moving the adjournment of 
the House, respectfully asked the 'leaders' {sic) of 
the Opposition to state what course they intended to 
take and so relieve private members from some of the 
difficulties of their situation. Mitchell Henry subse* 
quently apologised for his inadvertent use of the plural 
and limited the application of his question to Lord 
Hartington ; but the first unfortunate word had no 
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sooner been uttered than there were loud and derisive 
cries of ' Which leader ? ' from the Ministerial benches, 
the occupants of which had for the time being quite 
forgotten the measure of courtesy and fairness which 
they had agreed were at all times the due of the 
Opposition leader. It was an intensely exasperating 
incident ; but the Marquis did not frown, and, when 
he rose to reply to the question, did so in full in his 
usual manner and without the slightest reference to 
the affront. As he must have felt, it was the worst 
punishment he could inflict upon the scoffers on the 
other side. It was estimated at this time that if there 
had been a canvass amongst the Liberal members on 
the question as to whether he should retain the 
leadership or it should be offered again to Mr 
Gladstone if the latter had been willing for a re- 
sumption of the duties — which, of course, he was not 
— there would have been a majority of three to one in 
favour of the Marquis. When he had been leader 
but a few months such an impartial and careful critic of 
Parliament as Mr H. W. Lucy, in the course of a 
warm eulogium which he passed upon his progress, 
declared that 'he is a sturdily honest English gentleman 
whose name and personal character are a tower of 
strength to his party, and whose leadership is a pledge 
that its policy will be straightforward and intelligent, 
bold if need be, manly and true always.' 



CHAPTER X 



PROBLEMS OK NATIONAL POLICE 
087S-I8SO) 

THIS last Parliament under Disraeli manage- 
ment was one of scenes and shocks. It was 
said that the country needed rest after the reforming 
strenuousness that had been displayed in the Glad- 
stone administration, and if a change of the scene 
and trend of political thought could be of themselves 
refreshing there might have been some satisfaction 
for the people in what lay in store for them, but 
hardly otherwise. From the point of view of party- 
leadership the situation which was gradually un- 
folded was as difficult and anxious as it could 
possibly be. 

A few of the scenes just mentioned are well 
remembered, and it happened that with some of 
them Lord Hartington had an indirect personal 
connection. There was, for example, the memorable 
case of Mr Plimsoll, and what came to be known 
as his ' dance of defiance ' on the floor of the 
chamber. Mr Plimsoll was a very conscientious 
man who strove earnestly for legislation that might 
have the effect of preventing some of the dangers 
and disasters attending the merchant shipping of 
'he country. After much hard work and anxiety 
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his part, the Government abandoned the bill 
dealing with the matter which they had undertaken. 
Mr Plimsoll was so exasperated, so disappointed, 
and so shocked, that he was temporarily thrown 
completely off his balance, and in the House of 
Commons he shrieked, gesticulated, threw papers 
on the table, stood in the middle of the chamber 
waving his arms about and pushing his friends away, 
and declared his intention of ' unmasking some of 
the villains ' (of the House) ' who had sent brave men 
to death.' Mr Plimsoll having withdrawn while 
the Commons considered how they could best mark 
their indignation upon such conduct, it was proposed 
by the Prime Minister that the offender should be 
brought back and that he should be reprimanded 
in his place by Mr Speaker. The Premier was 
not the least bewildered man in a House that was 
suffering temporarily from unusual excitement, and 
was prepared to sanction anything without con- 
sideration. But Plimsoll was in such a state of 
mind that those who knew him were very fearful 
as to what the consequences might be if he were 
immediately readmitted. Anything might happen ; 
he might even seize the mace and belabour with it 
those whom he conceived to be his enemies. 
Certainly he would elect rather to go to the gallows 
than retract. In this crisis and just in the nick of 
time Lord Hartington jumped up to suggest that it 
would be better if the guilty member were allowed 
to absent himself from the House for a few days, 
when he might be in a more equable and apologetic 
state of mind. It was the kindest and wisest thing 
to do, and the idea was eagerly adopted. At the 
end of a week Mr Plimsoll, himself again, came 
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back to win the approbation of the House by the 
fulness of his apology. 

The leader of the Opposition at the beginning 
of his experience as such had also some passive 
connection with another scene, which again was 
unintentionally encouraged by weakness on the part 
of the Prime Minister. Consequent upon a foolish 
allegation of breach of privilege against the printers 
of the Times and the Daily News and their being 
summoned without reason to the bar of the House, 
Lord Hartington brought forward a series of re- 
solutions the object of which was to set the relations 
existing between Parliament and the Press (which 
to this day arc so governed by tradition as to be one 
of the most unbusinesslike features of the legislative 
machine) upon a more common-sense basis. Mr 
Biggar had recently been amusing himself by exer- 
cising the standing order which made it possible 
for any member who declared that he could 'espy 
strangers ' to have the galleries cleared of all their 
occupants at any time. He had 'espied strangers' 
when the Prince of Wales was listening to a debate, 
and only by means of a hurried suspension of the 
standing order was the Prince allowed to return. 
When strangers were thus espied the Press galleries 
had to be cleared, and Lord Hartington pointed out 
the absurdity and falsity of the position of Parliament 
in the matter. Other members, particularly one or 
two who were themselves journalists, took up the 
question, and eventually, when Disraeli had said that 
the difficulties suggested were not real, one of these 
gentlemen suddenly created a dramatic situation by 
rising to say, ' Mr Speaker, I espy strangers over 
your chair.' The reporters had at once to be 
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ordered to leave the galleries, and from then until 
the closing of the sitting the Press was unrepresented. 
So real was the difficulty. 

Lord Hartington's experience of Irish affairs in 
the preceding Parliament served him well whilst in 
opposition. Questions and measures affecting Ireland 
were frequently brought forward, and the Liberal 
leader missed few opportunities of entering the debates, 
in which he took no straight line of captious party 
opposition. There WCW times when he was declared 
to be even more ministerialist than the Ministerialists 
themselves, and if some people held suspicions as to 
this course of procedure it was logical and seemed 
most conducive to Liberal interests at the time. The 
discussions of the first session chiefly centred upon 
the application by the Government for a continuation 
of the coercion acts with certain mitigations, and 
there were some long debates upon this proposal 
which was generously defended by Lord Hartington. 
But later on in this Parliament the Irish problem 
assumed a much more formidable aspect. Mr Parnell 
had come forward to lead his countrymen in an organ- 
ised, persistent, threatening demand for Home Rule, 
and from being a mere academic question upon which 
politicians might speculate in their idlest and most 
fanciful hours it now began to pervade the atmosphere 
of Parliament like some oppressive and irritant odour. 
Active members soon found it to be necessary to 
announce their views upon it, and when Lord Harting- 
ton came to do so he spoke in no uncertain or ambigu- 
ous sentences. More than once he declared in the 
most emphatic manner his entire hostility to anything 
in the shape of Home Rule for Ireland and gave his 
reasons. A passage from his contribution to one of 
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the debates upon the question may serve to illustrate 
his decided views at this earliest stage upon the pro- 
posal which was to exercise a supreme influence upon 
his future career. In the House of Commons on 
April 24, 1877, he said, — ' No one has shown with more 
clearness than the hon. Member for Westmeath 
has done on a former occasion, that the claim now 
put forward is one which has no foundation in history, 
and one which would be destructive to the British 
constitution and to thegreatness of the British empire ; 
that it is a claim unworthy of the history and tradi- 
tions of Ireland itself, and one which, if granted, 
would be degrading to the present position and future 
hopes of Ireland among the nations of the world. 
That is all I wish to say as to the proposal for repeal 
itself. The party to which I belong has always had 
for its watchword "Civil and religious liberty." That, 
however, is construed differently by Irish members 
than by us. If there are any disabilities under which 
they labour I shall be ready to examine them, but on 
this condition — that they shall not ask as a preliminary 
that we shall agree to proposals which we firmly 
believe will destroy that unity which is essential to 
the greatness of the British empire, and injurious to 
the constitution and our liberties.' 

The Irish members chose methods of their own 
for the propagation of their policy. They began and 
persisted in obstructive tactics, the authority of the 
Speaker was put in question, and there followed 
scenes which did not make for sympathy with the 
Irish cause. Lord Hartington, who in all but this 
question of Home Rule had shown his disposition to 
proceed to the farthest limits in an endeavour to bring 
peace and prosperity to the sister island, was angered 
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beyond expression by an insult which was cast upon 
him and two of his colleagues. When this incident 
happened (April 12, 1878), the Parliament was middle- 
aged, and the Irish separatist party was hard at work. 
A debate, into which were woven many scandalous 
allegations, had arisen upon the circumstances of the 
murder of Lord Leitrim, and an Irish Conservative 
moved that the Press should be excluded whilst it 
lasted — a proposition for which there was something 
to be said, even though conceived in a mistaken view 
as to the manner in which the gallery was likely to 
deal with such matters, and being a too formal viola- 
tion of a great principle. It was carried by a large 
majority ; but Lord Hartington, Mr Gladstone and 
Mr Lowe went with a handful of Irish members into 
the division lobby against it For this they were 
hooted until the House was a veritable pandemonium. 
Forty or fifty Irishmen observing the dissentients 
through the glass door in the 4 No ' lobby, put their 
hands to their mouths that they might make more 
noise, and shrieked, howled and groaned, whilst their 
companions shook their fists and made other demon- 
strations of their displeasure. Mr Gladstone watched 
them complacently, with not a frown upon his features, 
as if he were studying a curious phenomenon in human 
nature ; but Lord Hartington could not so easily 
conceal his mortification, and declared that such 
an incident was unparalleled in the annals of 
Parliament. 

Mr Gladstone made his first appearance in debate 
under the leadership of his old subordinate in the first 
organised attack made by the Opposition under these 
auspices (March 16, 1875). It was the governmental 
measure for the facilitating of regimental exchanges 
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that was in dispute, and Mr Gladstone's address was 
lively and vigorous, making an excellent impression. 
But for practical purposes the criticisms of Lowe and 
Goschen were as serviceable, and these were ably 
backed up by Lord Hartington, who characterised the 
Royal Commission, whose report had resulted in this 
bill, as ' a couple of lawyers and a country gentleman.' 
At this moment there was an almost universal feeling 
that Liberal leadership on the part of any other person 
than Mr Gladstone was an absolute and impossible 
farce. His return on this occasion effected something 
in the nature of a sensation, and it was declared that 
the House was more convinced than ever that for the 
Liberals there was no Allah but Allah, and that all 
substitutes would remain as mere figureheads. But 
this impression passed away, and as the influence of 
Lord Hartington increased that of Mr Gladstone 
perceptibly declined for a period, a circumstance which 
was largely due to his own disposition. The difficulties 
of leadership, severe enough in any case, were con- 
siderably enhanced by the reckless manner in which 
he dashed into debates with the most complete disre- 
gard for all party action. It was remarked that he 
was like a comet that had become detached from the 
solar system. No one could feel in the least degree 
certain of what line he would take upon any given 
question, and it was believed there were many occa- 
sions when it would have been rather better for the 
Opposition if he had stayed away from Westminster. 
No wonder then that Lord Hartington plaintively 
remarked that he ' found Mr Gladstone a very awkward 
pupil to manage.' By the time the life of the Parlia- 
ment was half spent the ex- Premier's influence with his 
party was at its lowest point ; but with the advent of 
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the grave Eastern problem it rose again. Mr Cham- 
berlain, now the chief of the impulsive Radical con- 
federacy below the gangway, was another of the 
leader's most irritating difficulties, by whom in the 
course of a debate on the question of flogging in the 
army he was sarcastically described as ' the late leader 
of the Liberal party.' However the time came when 
Lord Hartington felt that he had to speak ' in the 
most sincere terms of thankfulness and gratitude' for 
the co-operation which had been given to him by all 
sections. Many times during the session of 1876 he 
received from the controllers of the party cliques 
assurances of the most loyal and convincing character ; 
but at the same time he confessed that he still thought 
there was 'something in the discipline, something in 
the order of our ranks which may be learnt from our 
opponents.' In August of that year Mr Disraeli 
became Earl of Beaconsficld, and left Sir Stafford 
Northcote to lead the House of Commons. He was 
strikingly weak in comparison with the master whose 
place he filled, and found more than his match in his 
now practised vis-d-vis. 

One of the most generally interesting matters — 
small in itself but involving a great principle — which 
occupied the attention of the House in 1876 was the 
Royal Titles Bill, by which, amongst other adjust- 
ments of description, it was proposed that the Queen 
for the future should be styled Empress of India. 
Lord Hartington moved an amendment expressing 
the opinion that it was inexpedient to impair the 
ancient and royal dignity of the crown by the assump- 
tion of such a title, although not opposed to some 
addition to the royal style as would properly include 
the foreign dominions. He compared the suggested 
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attachment of the imperial to the regal title with the 
application of a German portico or an Italian facade 
to an old English castle, and said that as 'king 'and 
'-queen ' had so far been good enough for the people 
of this country they would probably be good enough 
for their descendants. Subsequently he supported 
Sir Henry James's motion of censure upon the 
Government for not preventing the use of the 
'Empress' title in British affairs outside India, and 
gave Sir Robert Peel a severe and quite unexpected 
trouncing for suggesting that he, the old Whig lord, 
was above associating himself with such a motion. 
' My right honourable friend,' he coldly observed, 
'was kind enough to pay me some compliments of a 
very flattering character. I do not myself think that 
the progress of public business is very much advanced 
in this House by the interchange of compliments 
between gentlemen who take a considerable part in 
our proceedings. I can assure the right honourable 
gentleman and those who have been kind enough to 
address me in those terms that I would very 
much rather dispense with that patronage and 
the kindness bestowed on me, especially if that 
patronage and kindness are bestowed at the expense 
of those with whom I have the honour and privilege 
to act.' 

The other parliamentary business of consequence 
in the same year included the discussions on the 
purchase of the Suez Canal shares, and the leader of 
the Opposition made some stringent criticisms on 
the arrangements and methods employed, though 
generally approving the scheme. 

But these are affairs of insignificant importance in 
comparison with the vast and dangerous Eastern 
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question, which in 1876 presented itself to the British 
Government and the British nation as one requiring 
the utmost effort of national thought, judgment and 
discretion as to the extent to which we should interfere 
and the manner of doing so. The part which was 
taken by Lord Hartington in the course of this crisis 
was overshadowed by that of Mr Gladstone, on the 
one hand, always and everywhere calling for venge- 
ance upon the Turk, and whose letter-box was filled 
every morning with hundreds of letters from admiring 
Englishmen, and, on the other hand, by that of 
Beaconsfield, the cold, the callous in comparison, who 
would be inclined to say at the outset that things were 
almost if not quite all right in the east, and that any- 
how we should side with the Sultan against Russia. 
There was nothing so picturesque about the attitude 
and actions of Lord Hartington ; but an analysis of 
the progress of the British policy makes it evident 
th.it they were both valuable and weighty. He was 
largely in sympathy with Mr Gladstone ; but he 
recognised the need for much more diplomatic caution 
than his quondam chief was disposed to exercise 
during the agitation, and particularly when it was a 
question of committing the party to a definite and most 
advanced course of action. Mr Gladstone, burning 
with enthusiasm in a righteous cause, seemed to be 
prepared to go to extremes without regard for conse- 
quences ; but the official leader of the party was net 
so much disposed to rashness. At the beginning he 
felt his way with the utmost care. 

After the presentation to the Porte in 1 876 of the 
Andrassy note, in which various concessions to the 
rebellious inhabitants of Herzegovina were suggested, 
Lord Hartington, in Parliament, had occasion to make 
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various tentative observations. But towards the close 
of the session there came the news of the terrible 
atrocities in Bulgaria, and with it the necessity of 
approaching the problem in one direction or another 
in the clearest and most decisive manner. In the 
Commons on August 7, Lord Hartington urged his 
disposition not to make the question in any way one 
of party, but insisted that the sooner the Government 
represented to Turkey the better it would be, that 
unless some complete defence were put forward 
Turkey would lose, as it had lost and was daily losing, 
all traces of the sympathy previously extended 
to it by England, a circumstance which could not 
be a matter of indifference to the Government at 
Constantinople. 

We have seen how on a former occasion, when his 
country was intimately concerned with a foreign war, 
Lord Hartington, in the exercise of his lifelong view 
that a very little experience is better than the most 
extensive theorising, determined to proceed himself to 
the scene of action and make a personal study of the 
situation and of the causes which produced effects 
so internationally disquieting. With Mr Gladstone 
evincing a disposition to be almost hysterical in his 
enthusiasm it was abundantly necessary that he should 
obtain a master grip of the problem, and as soon as 
the House rose in August he packed his bags and set 
out for a tour of inspection and examination of the 
whole of the disaffected area from one end to the other. 
His journey may be said to have begun at Belgrade and 
ended at Constantinople. He mixed in the towns 
among the people of high and low degree ; and, not 
satisfied with this only, he visited the country districts 
and made himself acquainted with the fundamental 
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characters of the troubles of the farmers and the 
peasants. Everywhere he was struck by the entirely 
stagnant state of national life. Naturally in Con- 
stantinople, where his important place in British 
government was fully realised and appreciated, the 
st strenuous efforts were made to deceive him as to 
the real state of affairs. Public officials in high 
quarters crowded round him and told him the pathetic 
tale of the much-tried and patient Turk. Lord 
I lartingion, however, was not the kind of man to be 
led astray in his judgment by such methods. He 
came to the conclusion that the atrocities were due to 
the incurable weakness and incapacity of the Turkish 
Government rather than to any settled ferocity or 
cruelty. ' I know,' he said, ' that the evidence of 
complicity against the Turkish Government is such as 
in the case of any other civilised government would be 
almost irresistible ; but I believe that such is the 
weakness, such the apathy, such the ignorance, such 
the neglect of the ordinary forms and precautions of 
business that exists in the system of this Government, 
that very few of the responsible Ministers of the Porte 
form until a very late period any adequate idea of the 
extent to which these atrocities proceed.' Particularly 
also he made an effort to satisfy himself completely as 
to the true Turkish view about the attitude of Europe 
generally and that of England individually. He 
found that the views as to foreign policy of almost 
every one of the Turkish officials with whom he 
conversed on the subject might be summed up in the 
following words:— -' Probably Russia is our enemy. 
England, not from love of us but from jealousy of 
Russia, is our friend. The rest of Europe is divided. 
Come what may Russia will be against us ; but in the 
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end England will be for us. The rest of Europe will 
be one on one side and one on the other ; but at all 
events the chances are equal.' That opinion Lord 
Hartington believed to exist at the bottom of the 
hearts of many Turkish statesmen, and he felt it to be 
a very dangerous thing for Turkey, and disagreeable 
to us that it should be the case. 

As he was so far quite uncommitted, an ex- 
pression of his views on his return to England was 
eagerly awaited by all parties. Mr Forster also had 
made a similar journey of investigation through these 
eastern parts, and had come back overawed, indeter- 
minate and halting, so that on the whole he unin- 
tentionally gave many people the impression that he 
was opposed to Mr Gladstone. Lord Hartington 
explained himself on November 3 at Keighley in 
what was generally admitted to be one of the best 
speeches delivered during the crisis. He declared 
that he had come to no extreme view in either 
direction. He did not feel called upon to praise the 
policy which *he Government had pursued, but at the 
same time he was not prepared to say, however much 
he might question some of their measures, that the 
objects which they had had in view had not been 
such as would generally commend themselves to the 
good opinion of the English people. He argued that 
it was impossible for the Turks to remedy the mis- 
government of which they were guilty. The character 
and the history of the Turks in Europe proved that 
to be the case. He showed that the Turks have pro- 
duced but few statesmen, and so far as he was aware 
no writers, no men skilled in those arts of peace 
which we are accustomed to consider essential to the 
government of a civilised European population. In 
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the best days of commercial prosperity at Con- 
stantinople there was not to be found in the city any 
one of the ruling class who had embodied the 
profession or had attained to the profession of 
a merchant, and surely it was remarkable that 
a race ruling large Christian populations, capable 
undoubtedly of a considerable amount of civilisation, 
should have developed so little aptitude for what we 
are accustomed to consider as those arts of peace. If 
Turkey, then, was so incapable of good govern- 
ment, and if we of all the states of Europe were more 
especially bound by claims and obligations to secure 
such good government to her subjects, did it not 
follow that we should go beyond the futile promises 
of the Porte and apply some external interference, as 
Europe had been slowly coming to believe was 
necessary ? Yet when Lord Beaconsfield got up and 
made one of his speeches about the interests of 
England, the interpretation at Constantinople was 
that he was thinking of the intrigues of Russia, and 
that England was always at Turkey's back. She 
should be disabused of such an idea, and told that not 
by Russia alone but by England also she had been 
summoned to the bar of European public opinion ; 
that by the verdict of that tribunal she must abide, 
and its dictates she must enforce. 

By the time Parliament met in 1877 he had further 
strengthened his views against the Government, and 
in the debate on the Address declared that nothing 
could be more contrary to the interests of England 
than that Russia and Turkey should be left face to 
face, or that Russia should be permitted to take upon 
herself the duty of enforcing the decision which had 
been arrived at in the recent conference of the 
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powers. He urged upon the Government to 
strengthen in every possible way its concert with 
the other powers. 

There had been much talk of Liberal dissensions on 
this question, and although Lord Hartington's speech 
in the Commons and the mildness of Mr Gladstone's 
observations on the same occasion made it appear that 
there had been exaggerations, these differences were 
indeed a source of great anxiety to the leader. It 
was because of them that Mr Gladstone was for the 
time being comparatively placid. Although agreeing 
with him in principle, Lord Hartington and his 
followers were not prepared to go as far as he would 
have liked them to go. The difference in the working 
of the two men's minds on this subject was that in 
the one case the religious and humane aspect of 
the question was of less importance than the other 
considerations which were involved, whilst to Mr 
Gladstone these sentimental views appealed with 
overwhelming and irresistible force. The official 
leader perceived that Turkey was guilty of misgovern- 
ment and massacre, and that in the interests of 
Europe and civilisation she should be made to mend 
her ways : it was a picture of the most bloody and 
terrible persecution of Christians on record that was 
seen by Mr Gladstone, who felt that his duty required 
him to rise superior to all ordinary political considera- 
tions and in a frenzy of religious zeal to demand that 
the Mahommedan Turks, if need be, should be wiped 
from the face of the earth. These feelings were 
apparently aggravated by what he conceived to be 
the Jewish indifference of Beacons field. 

In April Russia on her own responsibility went to 
war with Turkey, and then Mr Gladstone determined 
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upon his own line of action. Particularly he resolved 
upon moving in the House of Commons five resolu- 
tions ; the first a censure upon Turkey for not 
fulfilling her obligations, the second a declaration that 
she was entitled to neither moral nor material support 
from England, the third laid it down as a principle 
that the Christian subjects of the Porte were entitled 
to local liberty and practical self-government, the 
fourth defined the European concert as the proper 
means of carrying these proposals into effect, and the 
fifth was a combination of the others in the form of an 
address to the crown. A violent rupture in the 
Liberal ranks was the immediate result. A large 
section of the party, comprising practically all the 
official Liberals, headed by Lord Hartington, found it 
utterly impossible to agree to such strong propositions, 
and on their behalf Sir John Lubbock gave notice 
that he would move the previous question, with Lord 
Hartington to support him. It was not a battle of 
Radicals against Whigs, as was supposed in some 
quarters, for several of the former pledged themselves 
to the official attitude, whilst some prominent Whigs 
declared their allegiance to Mr Gladstone. Happily, 
however, before May 7, when the resolutions were 
to be moved, the difficulties were adjusted. Lord 
Granville and Lord Hartington had convened a meet- 
ing of the front Opposition bench, and resolved that it 
was not opportune to move such resolutions at that 
time, and that the least antagonistic course would be 
to vote for one of the motions announced for the 
previous question. Mr Gladstone was greatly 
incensed. Seeing how desperate was the situation 
from the party point of view, Lord Granville hurriedly 
called another meeting, of which the outcome was 
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that be and Lord Harrington vent together to Mr 
Gladstone with a friendly ultimatum, asking chat he 
would consent to an amended form of the second 
resolution and be content with a division on the first 
or first two only. Persuading himself to regard the 
reduction as little more than nominal the mover 
agreed, and at the close of a five days* debate, con- 
spicuous and always to be remembered for the magni- 
ficent opening by Mr Gladstone, Lord Harrington 
affirmed that the resolutions comprehended what 
ought to be the true policy of the Government, asking 
the House to assert that, with the struggling nation- 
alities and not with the remnant of a sad and shameful 
past were the sympathies of the British nation and its 
destinies to be associated. The resolutions were 
defeated by 354 to 223. 

The strength shown by Lord Harrington during 
this session had done more than anything before to 
raise him in the public estimation, and during a period 
when there was much hero-worship of Mr Gladstone 
in the country, special pains were taken in many 
influential quarters to show appreciation of the sound 
sense and tact of the official leader. Thus during a 
visit to Scotland, when he was the guest of Lord 
Rosebery at Dalmeny, he was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm. On November 5 he was called 
to Glasgow, where that enterprising community of 
most matter-of-fact citizens honoured him with the 
freedom of their city, and the leading Conservative 
newspaper, looking on approvingly, sighed that at 
such a time as that the country needed a leader who 
could not only really lead, but one who could do so 
with temper and discretion. Lord Rosebery described 
the demonstration at Glasgow as a well-deserved 
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triumph, and declared that he went home a happier 
man for having seen it. Next day at Edinburgh he 
received deputations, accepted addresses, and made 
speeches. ' Modern Conservatism,' he said, ' appears 
to me to be something as different from old Toryism 
as one of Lord Beaconsfield's speeches is from a high 
and dry sermon of a high and dry churchman. There 
is something, I think, in modern Conservatism which 
is false ; there is something which may be corrupting, 
and therefore may be dangerous. It appears to me 
to be a system that has been invented by Lord 
Beaconsfield.' And he added that the time would 
never come when there would be absolute or even 
approximate unity of action in the Liberal party, 
though he believed there was a great future for it. 
At the beginning of 1878 Turkey was worn out in 
the war, and Russia was standing over her victorious. 
New problems, dangerous and difficult, at once arose, 
and Parliament was summoned earlier than usual. 
The responsibility cast upon the critical functions of 
the Opposition at this juncture was heavy, and it was 
not a helpful circumstance that Mr Gladstone was 
once more disposed to take a course contrary to that 
of the official leaders. There was a warlike reference 
to ' measures of precaution ' in the Queen's Speech, 
which Lord Hartington condemned as not kind but 
cruel to the Turks in encouraging them to further 
resistance. Then there were fears of a Russian 
occupation of Constantinople, and while the Mediter- 
ranean fleet was ordered to the Bosphorus the 
Government asked the House of Commons for a vote 
of six millions of money. Opposition to this proposal 
was at first offered, but afterwards, on sinister rumours, 
withdrawn, Lord Hartington feeling that to continue 
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it would only tend needlessly to inflame the war feeling 
in the country and therefore indirectly play into the 
hands of the war party. Mr Gladstone thought he 
was entirely mistaken in his course of action, and 
whilst he and the rank and file of the party remained 
to vote against the Government, Lord Hartington, 
Mr Forster and the other official leaders, amidst some 
derisive cheers, walked out of the House. When on 
July 29 the Treaty of Berlin was discussed in the 
Commons by Lord Hartington in the course of a 
speech which Beaconsfield described as a 'series of 
congratulatory regrets,' he observed with reference to 
one essential feature of the settlement that hitherto we 
had occupied the securest position possible in India; 
but now it seemed that the time for conflict with 
Russia had been advanced a hundred years, and we 
had advanced the frontier open to her attack, to our 
disadvantage, at least a thousand miles. 

There was the Afghan war in progress, and before 
this Parliament was dissolved in 1880 there came the 
news of the terrible disaster at Isandhlwana in South 
Africa. Lord Hartington set his face very steadily 
against the Government policy in the former case, and 
as the prologue of the gloomy tragedy which loomed 
ahead at the Cape was recited he pronounced himself 
in favour of abandoning the country to the Boers. 
But this tortuous story of wars to the east and wars to 
the south, of such a complexity of imbroglio as was 
beyond the understanding of the country, of the ex- 
citement to the point of folly and danger of the war 
passion throughout the land, and of the resulting 
neglect of all domestic legislation — it is a theme 
gladly to be dismissed. The Government, indeed, in 
the pursuit of its ' spirited policy,' brought the country 
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safely through the diplomatic whirl, and the opera- 
tions of British arms were attended with success. 
But these few years do not constitute one of the 
bright periods of modern English history. The 
country had obtained its 'rest* from home considera- 
tions. It must be agreed that the r$le of chief critic 
of the Government could not have been more trying 
than during such years as these, particularly as Lord 
Hartington was so harassed by the dissensions of his 
own followers. But by the consent of a great majority 
he had passed excellently through the ordeal. His 
criticisms had been distinguished by their weight and 
moderation, and were better and more effectual than 
would have been the unconsidered advocacy of the 
dangerous or the impossible. Yet he had not been 
slow to take the boldest line of opposition when the 
occasion was ripe and advantageous. The dying 
Parliament had done little for the reputation of any 
Minister. But it had at last pulled the Liberal forces 
together again into some semblance of harmony ; it 
had reinstated Mr Gladstone in the warmest favour 
of the people, and it had lifted Lord Hartington into 
the front rank of statesmanship. It was with a sense 
of infinite relief that he heard of the approaching 
dissolution in March 1880. A story is told that one 
evening just after the fall of the Government a friend 
called upon him at Devonshire House, and was 
shown into his study. It was a realistic picture of 
grim earnestness on the part of a political leader that 
was presented. The room was warm, and the 
Marquis, desiring to work and think to the best ad- 
vantage, had discarded both his coat and vest, which 
lay on a couch beside him, and he had slipped his braces 
from his shoulders. He has always hated pen work, 
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but he was taking some pleasure in his present task 
and the floor was strewn with sheets of foolscap. 
For the long and thankless days of official leadership 
were over, and this was the token thereof. He was 
writing his election address. 



CHAPTER XI 






THE CLIMAX 
(I879-18&)) 

THE election of r88o was in many respects 
momentous. It came after a series of foreign 
embarrassments to mark the regeneration of 
Liberalism, and the return to his greatest activity 
of the leader of the century. Now the first organised 
effort at the polls of the Home Rule party was made, 
and the struggle provided other landmarks in the 
political history of modern times. When Mr Glad- 
stone in Midlothian made the most impassioned de- 
clamations some critics were disposed to suggest that 
he shouted frantically as if a new Armageddon were to 
be decided. Yet he would be courageous, Liberal or 
Conservative, who, whatever his views as to the 
policy pursued during the previous administration, 
would not agree now, after the lapse of nearly half a 
lifetime since those events, that there was not some 
pressing occasion for apprising the country of the 
serious state of national affairs. 

This election of 1880 will always be chiefly remem- 
bered for the dazzling achievements in the Midlothian 
campaign, perhaps of all the heroic crusades of the 
reforming spirit the most superlative. The import- 
ance of other contests of scarcely inferior significance 
was overlooked, whilst people read of the valiant 
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deeds and the noble words that were being uttered in 
the metropolitan county of Scotland, and not until the 
battle there had been fought and the victory won was 
it fully realised that another, in many respects similar 
and of scarcely smaller consequence, was being waged 
in North-east Lancashire. Certainly the election in 
this division, where the Marquis was fighting again, 
and now for the last time, under the Liberal banner, 
was only second in interest to that of which Mr Glad- 
stone was the hero, and in some respects it was of 
superior importance, since it more closely confined the 
issues to certain immediate and most matter-of-fact 
principles, and was less interfered with by the super- 
eminence of a personality. Lord Hartington had a 
definite function of the utmost importance to fulfil. In 
the country Mr Gladstone was regarded everywhere 
as the leader ; but he was untrammelled by the respon- 
sibility of official leadership. He sailed in open 
waters. Therefore in language upon which it was not 
necessary to put any restraint he preached the ideal, 
the perfect, the distantly attainable — or the com- 
pletely impracticable. It was the onerous duty of the 
official leader to reduce and apply the ideals of his 
mercuric captain to the needs of the moment, and to 
formulate in such a crisis a foreign policy in which the 
most sober-minded of the people, distrusting extremes, 
could have complete confidence. His mission was 
not to inspire enthusiasm, but to encourage renewed 
trustfulness in willing Liberalism. 

He took the most serious view of his task. One 
hears of the unparalleled activity of the Midlothian 
campaign ; yet in the mere matter of speeches Lord 
Hartington was far more energetic than Mr Glad- 
stone, whilst, excluding the latter from the reckon- 
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ing, he spoke four times as often as any of his 
Liberal colleagues. Far and away he was the busiest 
man of the campaign, Liberal or Tory. He began 
betimes, and there were some not unimportant 
episodes in the preparatory or ante-dissolution period 
in 1879. 

At the beginning of that year he paid a visit to 
Liverpool, and there can be little doubt that the 
extreme warmth of the reception which was accorded 
him on that occasion greatly influenced the future 
plans of both the electoral authorities of Lancashire 
and Lord Hartington himself. Lancashire was not 
now sending a single Liberal county member to 
Parliament. Mr Gladstone was yielding up a safe 
seat to fight a Marathon for party, and Lord Harting- 
ton, also, felt that duty called him back to Lancashire. 
When he opened the Liverpool Reform Club on 
February 6, he was received with as much enthusiasm 
as the most popular statesman of a century at the zenith 
of his fame. He pleaded earnestly for the Opposi- 
tion. ' The Government,' he said, ' has been, in our 
opinion, for the last two years proceeding altogether 
in a wrong direction ; and if that be so there is no in- 
consistency and nothing factious in our conduct if we 
maintain that almost every step which has been 
taken in that path has been wrong.' Next night he 
appeared before a great gathering at the Theatre 
Royal, where a resolution was passed giving welcome 
to the Marquis of Hartington as leader of the Liberal 
party in the House of Commons, and as a worthy 
representative of the great principles of civil, commer- 
cial and religious liberty identified with the history of 
his family. He spoke earnestly against a military 
policy. England ought not to enter the disturbed 
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councils of Europe as a new element. If we wanted 
to play that game it would have to be played 
thoroughly, and the only logical course of action 
would be conscription. 

It was decided soon afterwards to give up the safe 
scat in South Wales and fight North-east Lancashire, 
the adjoining constituency to that which had rejected 
him. On July 10 there waited upon him a deputation 
of electors headed by Sir J. U. Kay Shuttleworth, 
and including a few members of Parliament and some 
of the associates and helpers of his earliest political 
days. They presented to him a requisition begging 
him to contest this division, the document actually 
being signed by more than half of the electors on 
the register of the constituency. The Radnorshire 
Boroughs pleaded to him for faithfulness ; but on July 
15 he was constrained to write there saying he felt it 
to be his duty to say good-bye. They had been kind 
and generous to him, and he thanked them ; but he 
added, ' I cannot deny that from a party point of view 
there would be a considerable advantage if, in com- 
pliance with this requisition, I should proceed to take 
the lead in an attack upon the exclusively Conserva- 
tive representation of the county of Lancashire.' He 
therefore became the adopted candidate of the 
Liberals in the division which had sought him, and 
his farewell speech to the people of Radnor was made 
at their annual agricultural show on September 5. 
Electioneering labours were entered upon without 
delay. In September he went north to Newcastle, 
where he dissected the Government's foreign policy ; 
but his speech on the 19th was noteworthy for the 
iance which he shouted at Mr Parnell, and the 
it, decisive statement to which he committed him- 
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self on the Home Rule question. Parnell, elated with 
the success of obstruction, had just declared that his 
followers ' had another way of bringing the Whigs to 
reason.' To this veiled threat Lord Hartington 
replied, ' If he means that we shall be ready to pur- 
chase his support, or the support of any section of 
Parliament by concessions which we think fatal to the 
integrity of the empire, I can only repeat now, in the 
last year of this Parliament, what I said in its first 
session, that I believe that those statesmen who would 
be so rash and foolish as to offer any concession of 
this description would thereby condemn themselves 
to lasting exclusion from office.' On October 24 he 
spoke to an immense gathering at the Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester, the scene of some of the most 
famous political meetings of the time. No fewer than 
249 Liberal associations and clubs in Lancashire pre- 
sented him with a joint address. Lord Salisbury had 
been there in advance, and so it was the text of 
foreign policy that was set again. England was 
secure at home, open to attack abroad ; we should 
therefore be very timid in adopting any course that 
would expose us to the risk of war. Such was the 
burden of his words. Next day he and John Bright 
stood on the same platform together. 

In the spring came the dissolution and the famous 
election manifesto of Lord Beaconsfield in the guise of 
a letter to the Duke of Marlborough, Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland. It sought to make Home Rule the 
cardinal issue, and to fasten upon the Liberal party 
an allegiance to the principle of the Irish separatists, 
and a truckling in Parliament to their demands. As 
an effort of the imagination it was excellent. The 
pious peer hoped that all men of light and leading 



ould resist that destructive doctrine. Rarely in this 
century, he pleaded, had there been an occasion more 
critical. The power of England and the peace of 
Europe would largely depend upon the verdict of the 
country. And so on ingeniously. 

The ink of this dispatch of supplication was 
scarcely dry when, on March 10, Lprd Harrington 
issued his election address from Devonshire House. 
For many reasons it was a more than usually 
responsible document, and as a piece of Liberal 
literature it was worthy of the occasion. ■ I know of 
no party,' he said, ' which challenges the expediency 
of the imperial character of this realm. I know of 
none who have " attempted to enfeeble our colonies by 
their policy of decomposition ! " ' If the colonies were 
more loyal to the throne, more attached to the mother 
country, more willing to undertake the common 
responsibility and burdens to be borne by all the 
members of a great empire than at any former 
time, it was due to the fact that under the guidance of 
Liberal statesmen they had received institutions of 
complete self-government, and had learned to recognise 
the truth that entire dependence on imperial assistance 
for their protection and defence was not compatible 
with their dignity or freedom. No patriotic purpose 
was gained by the use of the language of exaggeration 
in decribing the Irish agitation for Home Rule. The 
demand so described was impracticable, and consider- 
ing that any concession, or appearance of concession, 
in this direction would be mischievous in its effect to 
the prosperity of Ireland, as well as to that of England 
and Scotland, he had constantly opposed it in office 
and in Opposition, and would continue to do so. This 
agitation should be met, not by passionate exaggcra- 
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tions, but by firm and consistent resistance, combined 
with the proof that the Imperial Parliament was able 
and willing to grant every reasonable and just demand 
to the Irish people for equal laws and institutions. 
Much, however, remained to be done in removing 
those inequalities of the law which still existed to 
the disadvantage of Ireland before it could be hoped 
that the Irish people would be convinced of the just 
impartiality of the Parliament of the United Kingdom. 
Lord Beaconsfield claimed that her Majesty's 
Ministers had maintained the peace of Europe, which 
he justly described as ' necessary to the welfare of the 
civilised world'; but they did not prevent, even if 
their policy did not cause, a war in the east of 
Europe. The ascendency of England had been 
claimed in circulars, but surrendered in secret conven- 
tions. In the aggrandisement of Russia, and the 
destruction of the integrity and independence of the 
Turkish empire the declared objects of their policy 
had been frustrated. There were further considered 
the settlement of the Eastern question and future 
difficulties, the wars in Africa and Afghanistan, and 
then he concluded, ' The influence of England is not 
based on boasts of ascendency over Europe, irre- 
spective of the objects for which that ascendency is to 
be employed. It rests on the firmness and modera- 
tion of our conduct, based on the material and moral 
strength of our position, and exercised in concert 
with other nations on behalf of peace, justice and 
freedom. The domestic consequences of a foreign 
policy at once restless and undecided has been, as 
might have been anticipated, stagnation in internal 
reform and financial confusion. If our predecessors 
had thought only of displaying the power and influence 
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of England abroad, and had neglected the foundations 
on which they rest at home, that power and influence 
would never have existed. They are the result of a 
gradual but constant progress in the moral and 
material condition of the people, and consequent 
progress in the moral and material resources of the 
country. Every advance in the direction of civil and 
religious liberties, of self-government, of the freedom 
of trade, and of popular education, had been a step in 
the growth of the true power of the empire. The 
Liberal party can offer no special favour to any class 
or to any interest. They can only undertake that, 
while upholding the power of the empire, securing 
the safety of our own country, and maintain- 
ing its possessions, they will engage in no policy of 
disturbance or of uncalled-for annexation. Such a 
policy, in our opinion, will best promote the true 
greatness and prosperity of the whole country, and 
thus secure the welfare of every section of the com- 
munity.' 

The speechmaking began at Accrington on March 
13. Lord Hartington was at his best. Not even now 
was the manner of delivery telling, but the candidate 
was appealing to the country more than to North-east 
Lancashire, and his orations read impressively. At 
the beginning it was remarked by a responsible critic 
that Lord Hartington * gave proof that he had attained 
real skill in the art of controversial rhetoric' It was 
agreed that he was ' terse, direct, and clear in state- 
ment.' He was admired for his manner of successfully 
planting his telling points and 'appealing to the strong 
parts of the English character.' At Accrington he 
devoted himself to the banishment of the Home Rule 
bogey as far as the Liberal party was concerned. The 
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Government, he said, had deliberately tried to fasten 
this charge on their opponents with a view to getting 
up a good election cry. 

Then as he journeyed through Blackburn, Rossen- 
dale, Nelson, Colne, Clitheroe, Bacup, Darwen, and 
the many other busy townships of this quarter of the 
county, he told the people of the serious and most 
earnest motives that inspired the Liberal party at that 
time, of the imperative need for caution, of the 
necessity to abandon the deep and dangerous schemes 
of foreign policy in which the country had been lately 
trafficking, and he pointed out to them the path that 
would lead back to the halcyon days of national peace 
of mind and progress. 

A minor feature of this contest becomes the most 
interesting to-day. One of his Conservative opponents 
was Mr W. F. Ecroyd, the champion in those times 
of depression of the new doctrine of Fair Trade or 
reciprocity, and president of the Fair Trade League, 
but whom, very much to his disgust, Lord Hartington 
at once dubbed Protectionist. The Marquis, who was 
first in the constituency, awaited the coming of this 
would-be reviver of a long dead system with such 
eager anticipation as was not to be concealed. Until 
Mr Ecroyd arrived he was not absolutely certain of 
the identity of his man, but remarked ' I must say I 
shall rejoice if the opponent whom we have to meet 
is really this gentleman who has so distinguished him- 
self in defence of these new doctrines.' He was a 
bold man, he soliloquised, who would come forward 
in that district of North-east Lancashire, which had 
so grown and prospered under the beneficent influence 
of Free Trade, and ask them to return, under any name 
or in any shape, to the exploded restrictions of Pro- 
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tection. When Mr Ecroyd at last arrived, Lord 
Harrington, having fortified himself with many selec- 
tions from the Fair Trader's pamphlets, set about him 
without delay. He told the people that though the 
acceptance by this country of the principles of Free 
Trade was final, there were arising men who, under 
different names and in different guises, were de- 
liberately asking them to depart from those principles. 
Mr Ecroyd invited them to send him to Parliament to 
promote the spread of Free Trade by the adoption of 
the principles of Protection. His plan for the estab- 
lishment of complete Free Trade all over the world, 
and more especially with the colonies, began in the 
wrong direction. This Fair Trader had written: 'To 
attain the first two objects our course of action is 
clear, to impose and maintain for at least thirty years 
to come a moderate import duty on articles of food 
and mere consumption received from foreign nations, 
admitting the like commodities from all parts of our 
empire free.' He explained further: 'To effect our 
purpose it would. I think, be needful to impose 
specific duties on foreign food products, equal to about 
ten per cent, on a low range of values, and to main- 
tain them steadfastly until our own dependencies should 
be able to supply our wants, save only that, in the 
event of a bad harvest and high prices, the duty on 
com, not being maintained for revenue purposes, 
could easily be suspended for a year.' The family 
likeness of this scheme to a later one will be noticed. 
Lord Harrington bluntly declared that it involved a 
return to Protection simply. Did Mr Ecroyd think 
that, if the cost of the food of the people of the whole 
country were raised, they would have more or less 
money to spend in the purchase of other articles ? 
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Of course they would have less money to spend, and 
there would be less demand for the articles produced. 
Was it, or was it not, true that the increase in the 
price of labour must cause an increase in the price of 
production of manufactured goods if there were arti- 
ficially raised for a certain period the price of food, 
and, therefore, the price of production ? Was it 
imagined that they would be in a better position to 
meet the competition of the markets of the whole 
world which they now had to meet? Mr Ecroyd's 
was ' the worst and most cruel advice which can be 
given to the farmers, for if I am more fully convinced 
of one thing than another, it is that this country will 
never return to Protection.' So Lord Hartington 
opened this assault, and his opponent early showed 
that he was smarting under the arguments which were 
lashed about him at least once a week. He murmured 
that he would not force his policy on the Lancashire 
people against their will. ! But holding such opinions, 
how does he reconcile that statement with his desire 
to go into Parliament?' Lord Hartington demanded. 
Mr Ecroyd pleaded that he knew he would not be in 
a majority in the next Parliament. ' What right has 
a man,' the triumphant Marquis demanded, t to put 
forward views which he is not prepared to put into 
execution if he finds himself in a majority with the 
House of Commons?' Uneasy, the Fair Trader 
hazarded the suggestion that he was quite prepared 
to clear himself of any complicity with the Protection- 
ists if Lord Hartington could quite clear himself of 
complicity with the Home Rulers I Thus was the 
argument reduced to absurdity, for Lord Hartington 
replied there was no Home Ruler in the House or in 
the country who was under the slightest misappre- 
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during the 
neighbouring con- 
between him 

and Lord Harrington there was an o ther duel fought 
throughout Lord Harrington closed with his rival 
on the su g g e stio n that a conrtm ranee of the Go vern- 
raent in ofice was necessary to frustrate the ambition 
of Russia. An alliance be ts e en England, Germany 
and Austria was spoken of by the other side. Wc 
most hare no ^Hcatw-^ said Lord Harrington. Mr 
Cross maintained that the insurrection in Turkey had 
been fomented by the Russian Government, and that 
the interpretation which would be put abroad upon 
any change of Government by the elections would un- 
doubtedly be that England would withdraw practically 
from European affairs and that Russian ambition 
would not be checked. Liberals must say what their 
policy would be. If the Liberal party were in power, 
replied Lord Harrington, he might at least say this of 
what their policy would be — it would not be a repeti- 
tion of that which in their opinion had so consistently 
failed, but which the present Government seemed to 
think had triumphantly succeeded. Liberals would 
>t stake the interests and honour of England upon 
e maintenance of the integrity and independence of 
i unreformed Turkish Government. They would 
ot try to disturb and threaten the concert of Europe 
le happy providence Europe were united as 
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10 what should be done. On the contrary they would 
strive their utmost to promote that concert, and if 
happily it were again established they would do all 
that lay in their power to carry its resolves into exe- 
cution. As for Afghanistan, they would do what the 
Government would like to do if they had the courage. 
They would withdraw with as little loss of credit as 
they could and with as little sacrifice of our Indian 
interests as possible from the false position in which 
the blunders of the last five years had placed the 
country. 

Once he spoke more personally than was his 
custom of Lord Beaconsfield, virtually at the 
end of his career. 'No one,' he said, 'can justly 
attribute any mean or unworthy motives to Lord 
Beaconsfield. I firmly believe that he has had in 
view what he believes to be the greatness of his 
country and the power of the sovereign whom he 
serves.' 

In the meantime every day was bringing with it 
fresh news of victory at the polls, and when the 
struggle in North-cast Lancashire had entered upon 
its last stage there came the tidings of the conquest of 
Midlothian. 

' I am sure,' said Lord Hartington, ' there is no 
one member of the Liberal party who did not hear 
with joy and with satisfaction the news that Mr 
Gladstone has been rewarded for those enormous 
labours that he has undertaken and for those efforts 
which he has made in the interests of the Liberal 
party for the purpose of winning that seat' Every- 
thing was making for a Liberal triumph. The Irish 
vote was being given steadily for the Liberal candi- 
dates notwithstanding the disavowal of Home Rule. 
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Their leaders had advised Irish electors everywhere 
to vote against the Conservatives. 

By the time he addressed his last meeting at 
Burnley, Lord Hartington had delivered twenty-four 
set speeches against the fifteen which had been made 
by Mr Gladstone in Midlothian. Liberals were con- 
fident of his success, and Tories were resigned to his 
election but hoped to win one seat. On the eve of 
the poll some shady tactics were unofficially pursued 
on the Tory side. To all voters who would have to 
travel from a distance to a polling booth was sent a 
circular in these words : — 



North-east Lancashire Election, 1880. 

' Central Committee Rooms, Accringtow. 






' Sir, — Lord Hartington. having been elected as 
member for the Radnor Boroughs, has decided to 
accept that seat. He will not contest this division of 
the county, and therefore there will be no occasion for 
you to be at the trouble of voting on Friday next.' 



A similar announcement was pasted in the dead of 
night over every Liberal placard on the walls. The 
intimation was false, of course, although Radnor had 
insisted on returning him in case of accident in 
Lancashire. Lord Hartington at once contradicted 
it, but the lie had got a long start in the last stage of 
the race, and probably had some effect upon the poll. 
At the last moment also a very curious attempt, con- 
sidering the quarter whence it came, was made to 
prejudice his chances on account of his connection 
with the turf. The words of Wesley, Spurgeon and 
others were circulated to persuade the public what a 
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wicked thing these worthy ministers had held the turf 
to be, and what a sinful creature, therefore, was this 
Liberal candidate. On the day of the polling Lord 
Hartington paid a flying visit to Bakewell in the North 
Derbyshire constituency to give his own vote in favour 
of his brother, Lord Edward Cavendish. He was 
received in the district with enthusiasm. When he 
alighted from his carriage the people laid carpets over 
the street pavements for him to walk upon, and hailed 
him as ' our future Premier.' This was near the high- 
water mark of Lord Hartington's popularity in tin- 
country. 

The success of the Liberal candidates was sub- 
stantial enough. Lord Hartington headed the poll, 
with his colleague only a little behind him, but with 
more than a thousand votes separating them from the 
upper Conservative. The figures were : — Lord 
Hartington, 6682; F. W. Grafton, 6531; W. F. 
Ecroyd, 5231 ; J. P. C. Starkie, 5185. These were 
not the only Liberal successes in the county divisions 
of Lancashire. All eight seats had previously been 
held by the other side, but now the representation was 
equally divided — four each. Like Lord Hartington, 
Mr Gladstone was doubly elected, being chosen for 
Leeds as well as Midlothian. The general verdict of 
the country was quite conclusive. Of Liberals there 
were 349 sent to the new Parliament ; of Con- 
servatives, 243, and there were 60 Home Rulers. 
The Times said that Lord Hartington's moderate and 
firm speeches had reassured the public as to the 
practicability of the Liberal Government's foreign 
policy. ' He has not been the Achilles of the 
struggle, but he has to a large extent been its govern- 
ing and guiding spirit, and the qualities he has dis- 
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played are eminently those which are to be desired in 
one to whom the chief direction of affairs is entrusted.' 
During the period which elapsed between the 
beginning of the Midlothian campaign and the fall of 
the Beaconsfield Ministry a change worked its course 
in Mr Gladstone's mind as to his own plans for the 
future. When he first spoke in Scotland he said he 
hoped that the verdict of the country would give to 
Lord Granville and Lord Hartington the responsible 
charge of its affairs. It is clear that at this time he 
did not meditate a personal resumption of office; but 
the effect upon the country of his renewed activity 
seems gradually to have brought him to such a state 
of mind that he could no longer resist the call that 
was distinctly heard. When he was bent again upon 
becoming Premier, no alternative suggestion on the 
part of any of the prominent leaders received any 
encouragement from him. The situation that was 
gradually evolved was difficult and delicate. Lord 
Hartington had borne the burden and heat of the day, 
and his friends might upon many grounds reasonably 
have contended that he was entitled to the laurels of 
victory. It is frequently and properly declared that 
the verdict of the elections was entirely a Gladstone 
verdict. So it was, but it is not to be overlooked that 
but for the wonderful struggles by Lord Hartington 
to keep the party together at a time when, deserted 
by Mr Gladstone and in a condition of semi-anarchy, 
it appeared likely to fall to pieces, things might have 
been — very probably would have been — in such a 
state in 1880 that the Gladstone spell would have 
failed to act. But it is not suggested that in coming 
to the determination that he would be Premier or 
nothing at all, that he would serve in no Government 
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which was headed by Lord Granville, Lord Hart- 
ington, or anyone save himself, he was actuated by 
other motives than the purest, having for their object 
the party and the general good. His most anxious 
desire throughout was to behave in a manner the 
most loyal and honourable towards his friends, and, 
when dazzled with the prospect of leading once more 
a great Liberal Government, he seems to have been 
constantly anxious lest his enthusiasm should lead 
him off the straight and narrow line of party morals 
which he had laid for his guidance. As it seemed to 
him, the country desired his leadership, and he was 
convinced that it would be best for the country and 
the party that he should assume it. Nor is there any 
doubt that to a majority of impartial minds at that 
time this seemed to be the true state of affairs, and 
the case for a Gladstonian Ministry was complete. 
One may appreciate also the observation which, ac- 
cording to Mr Morley, the great Liberal general 
wrote down many years later that 'as the head of a 
five years' Ministry and as still in full activity, I 
should have been strangely placed as the subordinate 
of one twenty years my junior, and comparatively 
little tested in public life.' These views are so much 
to the credit of the veteran chief; but they do not 
diminish to any extent the measure of self-sacrifice 
which Lord Hartington imposed upon himself at this 
critical period. Nor do they explain satisfactorily 
why Mr Gladstone seemed to look with particular 
coldness upon the unexpressed pretensions of the 
Marquis as against those of Lord Granville. This 
attitude is emphasised in no uncertain manner 
throughout the history of the negotiations which took 
place. The peer was the titular head of the party, 
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and had nominally the first claim to chief honours and 
responsibilities ; but his lieutenant in the lower 
chamber was the active and fighting leader, and there 
was no more reason why he should have been obliged 
to take second place to Lord Granville, if events had 
moved in that direction, than there was for Mr 
Gladstone himself to have served in a subordinate 
capacity to that nobleman. This was evidently the 
view taken by the Queen and her advisers. Lord 
Beaconsfield throughout held a more generous opinion 
than others of the capacity and claims of Lord Hart- 
ington. In the circumstances, properly understood, 
there can be no mystery as to why the Queen sent for 
Lord Hartington, as is so often suggested. Lord 
Beaconsfield advised it, her Majesty heartily con- 
curred, and without a doubt she most earnestly desired 
that he would find himself equal to the task of forming 
a Ministry. 

The visit to Windsor was made on April 22. A 
carriage awaited him on his arrival at the station 
there ; but he preferred to walk to the castle, and in 
returning he again declined to drive though the rain 
was falling steadily. He scarcely noticed that a 
little group of Eton masters were cheering him. 
There was some excuse for preoccupation. The 
Queen received him kindly and graciously, explain- 
ing that it was her sincere desire that he should form 
an administration, and pressing upon him strongly 
that it was his duty to assist her in this crisis as 
the responsible leader of the party which now held 
such a commanding majority. She particularly 
emphasised her confidence in his moderation. In 
reply. Lord Hartington, having tendered thanks for 
the confidence in him which her Majesty had been 
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gracious enough to express, added simply that he was 
of opinion that no sound Liberal Government could 
be established without the active assistance of Mr 
Gladstone, and furthermore that, without having 
directly consulted the latter on the point, he had good 
reason to believe that he would take a share in the 
work of no Government which he did not command. 
Therefore his humble advice to her Majesty was that 
she should send forthwith for Mr Gladstone. The 
Queen, however, urged him to make an attempt to 
form a Government of his own, and inquired as to 
whether he was quite certain that Mr Gladstone 
would not serve in any other capacity than that of 
Prime Minister. She suggested that he should return 
to London and put the question bluntly to him. 
Accordingly he journeyed post-haste back to town, 
and saw Mr Gladstone the same evening, explaining 
briefly why he had come and that he should not have 
ventured to put such a question to him if it had not 
been her Majesty's particular desire that he should 
do so. Mr Gladstone's answer was brief and to the 
point. Lord Harrington, he said, had correctly 
represented his attitude to the Queen, and to that 
altitude he adhered. In answer to a question as to 
what he thought of the doctrine of obligation on 
which her Majesty had laid so much stress, Mr 
Gladstone replied that if an alternative suggested by 
the leader of the Opposition failed, then it was the 
leader's duty in loyalty to undertake the task of 
forming a Government himself. But no reference 
was made on either side to the course which either 
would take in certain contingencies. Lord Harring- 
ton returned to Windsor the next day at noon in 
company with Lord Granville, and told her Majesty 
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what reply Mr Gladstone had made to the question 
which had been put to him. Again the Queen 
pressed upon him her desire that he should attempt 
the formation of a Government ; and again he urged 
that Mr Gladstone alone had won the victory and 
that he must reap the rewards. Lord Granville 
threw his weight into the same scale, and, against 
her will, the Queen was convinced. There was no 
doubt that she was much disappointed, and it is 
related that when she took formal leave of Lord 
Beaconsfield she did so ' in a spirit of deep dejection.' 
The retiring Premier was himself annoyed, and would 
have it that the Marquis had showed a want of 
courage in his hesitation to take office, and had 
' abandoned a woman in her hour of need.' Such 
remarks need not be taken too seriously ; but, 
together with the true history of these fateful 
negotiations, they serve effectually to counteract 
the view taken even by some zealous Liberals that 
there was something approaching absurdity in the 
bare idea of a Hartington Cabinet. It might have 
been better in the long run for that party if the 
Queen's wish had prevailed. Events moved swiftly 
and disastrously for it afterwards. Mr Gladstone ac 
once accepted the task imposed upon him, and 
appointed Lord Hartington Secretary for India 
against the Queen's desire that he should be 
Secretary for War. 

It would be difficult and undesirable to close the 

history of this epoch in the career of Lord Harting- 

without a reference to and examination of oft- 

ated statements, made in a manner derogatory to 

that at this time he behaved disloyally to Mr 

dstone, that behind the latter's back he did make 
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an attempt to form a Government, and that he failed 
because of the cold shoulder which was given to 
him by the colleagues whom he approached on the 
subject. It is not easy to treat these statements with 
patience ; but the credence they have obtained un- 
checked is sufficiently indicated in the circumstance 
that even impartial and usually well-informed literary 
gossipers have on this point unintentionally misled 
their readers in volumes which may often serve for 
luture reference. The entire story of the negotia- 
tions is as related in the preceding pages ; but it may 
here be supplemented with a few points bearing 
particularly on this matter. If Lord Hartington had 
in obedience to the Queen's commands tried to form 
a Ministry, it is difficult to see how such a course 
would have been as disloyal as suggested. However, 
that consideration is beside the present question. As 
far as one may gather these stories of an imaginary 
Hartington plot all emanated from one source. 
They were printed with an appearance of verisimili- 
tude, and the inference that seemed to be drawn from 
them and from an angry discussion which followed, 
was that Mr Gladstone himself was more or less 
responsible for their inception. But at the Royal 
Academy banquet in the week following the forma- 
tion of his Cabinet Mr Gladstone, explaining his 
return to public life, said that it had only been made 
possible ' in consequence of the devotion of the two 
distinguished friends who sit on my right hand and 
on my left (pointing to Earl Granville and Lord 
Hartington) who, having borne the burden and heat 
of the last Parliament, have, at its close, ceded the 
honours they might well and justly have claimed for 
themselves.' Either we are to judge that on this 
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occasion Mr Gladstone showed himself a consummate 
hypocrite, or that it was a serious mistake on the part 
of the responsible person to invite an inference that 
certainly was invited. Happily there is no doubt as 
to the side on which the decision of the public will 
lie; but if any final and clinching proof, that Mr 
Gladstone at all events was innocent of the sug- 
gestion, is needed, it is afforded by Mr Morley, in 
his biography, in the most explicit terms. It may be 
asserted with some confidence that Lord Spencer and 
Sir William Harcourt are now the only men alive, 
besides the Duke of Devonshire himself, who 
knew everything that passed at that time. 

However, then and for some time before and after, 
Viscount Esher (then Mr Reginald Brett) was acting 
as unpaid secretary to the Marquis, and enjoyed his 
confidence in such a full measure that his emphatic 
testimony of the share which his chief had in the 
business may be regarded as authoritative. 'A 
grosser travesty of the truth cannot be imagined,' 
says Lord Esher. ' During the whole of that period, 
and for two years previously, I had access to Lord 
Hartington's correspondence. I believe that I was 
aware of the substance of nearly all the interviews 
which Lord Hartington had with his colleagues. Of 
many of them 1 kept careful memoranda. After the 
great meeting at Newcastle in 1879, the formation of 
a Liberal Government seemed more than probable, 
and many discussions took place with regard to its 
complexion. Lord Hartington never wavered from 
an opinion which seemed to assert itself in his mind 
with overwhelming force, that Mr Gladstone — and 
Mr Gladstone only — could and ought to bear the 
primary responsi^« |; «v r policy of a new 
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administration. When Lord Hartington issued his 
address to the electors of North-east Lancashire his 
opinion remained unchanged.' As to what transpired 
on the return of Lord Hartington from Windsor, 
Lord Esher says, ' It is true that he then, as in duty 
bound, informed certain colleagues and friends of the 
proposal which had been made by the Queen. It is 
true that some of his friends fervently urged him to 
attempt the formation of a Government. It is untrue 
that he ever abandoned his attitude of insistence that 
Mr Gladstone, and Mr Gladstone alone, could and 
should assume the direction of public affairs.' Lord 
Esher also points out that at the beginning of 
December 1879, when Mr Gladstone had terminated 
the first stage of the Midlothian campaign, Lord 
Hartington informed certain of his colleagues that no 
Liberal Prime Minister except Mr Gladstone was 
possible. Therefore he felt that the latter ought there 
and then to return as leader of the party. The result of 
some correspondence which took place on thisquestion 
was that a meeting was held at Devonshire House, 
which was attended by Lord Granville and others of 
the Liberal leaders. Against the view of Lord 
Hartington, it was deemed wisest to temporise, and to 
leave the question of the leadership undisturbed for 
the moment. 

1 1 is fairly clear that it was the obedience on the 
part of Lord Hartington to the Queen's command in 
putting a straight but purely formal question to Mr 

I Gladstone that served as the foundation for the 
inaccurate and unfair charges that were brought 
against him — one more instance of the lie which is 
half the truth being the hardest matter to fight. The 
story would not have been worth such attention but 
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for the danger which was alluded to in introducing it, 
and but for the additional circumstance that it appears 
to stand as the only occasion when the subject of this 
biography has been accused of bad faith, or of the 
subordination of duty to personal ambition. It is a 
fairly well-understood principle of modern politics, 
even amongst the strongest opponents of the Duke of 
Devonshire, that whilst his views may be denounced 
with as much epithet as may be felt to be needful to 
any occasion, it must always be ' hands off! ' as far as 
his character for straightforwardness and honest per- 
formance of duty are concerned. Such an abso- 
luteness, which he enjoys in common with a few other 
seers of Parliament, has been well-earned and willingly 
accorded. It is the canonisation of the politician. 



CHAPTER XII 






INDI A — E GYP T — I R E L A N l) 
(i83»i$8$) 

THERE was work enough of the most responsible 
character to be performed by Ministers in the 
new Government ; but Lord Harrington was not 
unappreciative of the pleasures of emancipation from 
the trials of leadership. He was seen in the House 
less frequently than before, and when one night a 
question on the paper addressed to him was brought 
forward he was not in his place to answer it. Shortly 
afterwards he hurried to his seat, and offered the 
apology that he did not know that the public 
business then commenced 314.15 instead of 4.30 as 
before — such a candid admission as not all members 
of the Government would have had the courage to 
make. Yet Mr Gladstone properly regarded him as 
one of the most useful of his present colleagues, and 
in fact he came to be described as the ' draught 
horse' of this administration, frequently performing 
the hard and often disagreeable tasks which it was 
not the duty of any particular Minister to undertake. 
One of his colleagues used to say that Mr Gladstone 
would invite the Marquis to engage in this or that 
piece of special business when he might have had 
hesitation in approaching some of the others among 
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his subordinates. Then his perpetual mistrust of 
himself would always be in evidence. ' Oh, really, 
I can't do that. It is quite out of my line, you know,' 
was frequently the first rejoinder. Mr Gladstone- 
would smile and answer, ' Nothing is impossible to 
you, Hartington, and everything is in your line.' 
Then, as was said by the narrator of these circum- 
stances, he would tackle the work with an enormous 
measure of strength of will, and was to be depended 
upon to make a good job of it. Yet, as we shall see, 
long before this Government had lived to its end he 
had good reason to be tired of office for the time 
being, and it is declared that a noble lord living in a 
big house near Piccadilly, to whom he had occasion one 
day to write upon a matter which concerned a transac- 
tion in horses or something of that kind, found a post- 
script appended to the letter which wearily asked, ' How 
long is this confounded Government going to last?' 
In this mood he did not find the India Office at all 
uncongenial to him. As he remarked on one occasion 
soon after his appointment, this is one of those offices 
which do not bring a Minister most conspicuously 
before the public in Parliament, ' for unfortunately 
Parliament has very little time, if it had the inclination, 
to deal with the most important subjects which are 
connected with our rule in India.' But he confessed 
that he was ' somewhat weary of these personal and 
political struggles in Parliament,' and it was * far more 
interesting, far more satisfying to be able to turn to 
those great questions which are raised by our 
Government in India, which are always important, 
always interesting.' When finally he went back to 
the War Office of previous acquaintance, he did so, as 
he said, with regret that the change was necessary. 
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In these circumstances he concerned himself as 
little as need be with the further settlement of affairs 
in east Europe, and he was seldom drawn to the 
public notice in connection with the grave events in 
South Africa, where the Government, after all, decided 
upon a continued policy of insisting upon the 
sovereignty of the Transvaal. But the question of 
Afghanistan came directly within his own purview, 
and it afforded the single instance in which the new 
Ministry brought about a direct reversal of the policy 
pursued by the Beaconsfield administration. We have 
already seen what a strong line Lord Hartington had 
taken in this matter, and now the Government had no 
hesitation in following him upon the course marked out. 
Kandahar was evacuated, and on March 25 (1881), 
in the Commons, the Secretary for India justified the 
action taken in a long address, which has been 
described as nothing less than a strong text-book of 
the whole argument as to our policy towards 
Afghanistan. Russia knew very well that any 
interference, military or diplomatic, in that quarter 
meant a rupture with the British Government. And 
therefore Great Britain did not intend to trust to any 
scientific frontiers and the maintenance of vast strong- 
holds. The Liberal Government thought that some 
attention should be paid to the fact that those 
mountain passes and strongholds were held by men 
of whom the strongest characteristic was their deep 
and strong attachment to their independence. ' We 
think we will try to teach them once more that we 
ourselves respect that independence, and that in our 
own interest and for the protection of our own 
frontier we will assist them to maintain it against any 
comer from whatever quarter he may come.' 
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He found it agreeable to discuss 
and the financial affairs of India wit 
British merchants who were most directly concerned 
with them — members of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce — and he told them (December 16, 1881) 
that ' India is a poor country, her people are a poor 
people ; her commerce is a weak commerce.' There- 
fore they should exercise extreme care in all new 
departures which they made. New public works 
should be undertaken when they were thoroughly 
sound from a business point of view ; but they should 
resolutely avoid those others which partook of a 
philanthropic character. 

The sentiments which he expressed in the course 
of a debate on the opium trade in the House of 
Commons on June 4 call for particular notice, because 
of the example they afford of the stern manner in 
which at all times he repressed every consideration of 
sentiment when there were serious practical business 
needs to be served- This essential characteristic of 
his scheme of things political by which moral ideals 
shall always be made subservient to the cold, harsh 
demands of economy and expediency is one that is 
approved or condemned according to the temperament 
and the worldly situation of the critic; and by his 
bold abandonment of the ethical principle in this case 
he courted and obtained the stern censure of those 
who hold that Great Britain should have no part or 
lot in what is not morally justifiable to the end. 
In the course of his speech he said, 'Among 
all the eloquent declamations on this subject I have 
not yet heard any suggestion that any but the 
Indian Government and the Indian people should 
bear any loss the Indian revenue may sustain from 
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the cessation of this tax. No one has suggested 
that, in deference to our moral feeling, we are to 
recoup the Indian Government for the loss it would 
sustain. Of course, I do not mean to say that we, 
being charged with the Government of the great 
empire of India, can discard the dictates of morality ; 
but, on the other hand, I say that we must consider 
this question as an Indian question, and not be led 
away solely by those feelings of morality in which we 
might justly indulge if we were dealing with our own 
interests and not with the interests of the millions of 
India. Morality of this kind is extremely cheap; 
and we should, perhaps, hear less of the immorality 
of this traffic and of the expediency of putting an end 
to it, immediately or prospectively, if these speeches 
had to be accompanied with a demand made on the 
English taxpayer for the ^6,000,000 or ,£7,000,000, 
or some part of it, which it is proposed so lightly 
that India should surrender.' He was not even sure 
that the abandonment of this source of income should 
be first the thing to follow an improved condition of 
Indian finance. The Chinese prohibition policy had 
been satisfactory neither to China nor to ourselves. 
It was far better, if the trade must continue, that it 
should be conducted under recognised regulations 
and under proper control, and that it should be so 
managed as to be made to furnish a revenue 
not only to the Indian but to the Chinese Govern- 
ment. And, moreover, it was yet to be proved 
that opium was really so demoralising not only 
in its abuse but in its use that the sale of it ought 
to be absolutely prohibited all over the world. 

On December 16, 1882, he succeeded MrChilders 
at the War Office. 
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Now as to the second of the three sections into 
which Lord Hartington's labours in this Government 
are most conveniently classed. * Hartington is the 
only one inclined to jingoism as to Egypt. The rest 
approve of a good understanding with France.' So 
said Lord Granville in a private letter that he wrote to 
Lord Selborne in October 1881, when the Egyptian 
problem had assumed a perplexing aspect. This 
puzzle had always an attraction for him, but many 
circumstances restrained him from taking any very 
active interest in it until the first act of the tragedy of 
Gordon was entered upon. He had in 1883, m 
passing, expressed his regret as to the misapprehen- 
sions of British intentions as displayed by the French, 
but remarked upon his conviction that dual control 
proved quite unworkable, and in the debate on the 
Address in that year, when he had appeared at the 
opening of Parliament for Mr Gladstone who lingered 
in the south of France, he had said that the occupa- 
tion was simply for the purposes of preserving 
tranquillity, and he trusted it would not be for 
long. 

Of course as Secretary for War he was drawn most 
closely into the conduct of the task, and particularly 
in connection with the Soudanese troubles. Dis- 
cussions of the exact measure of blame which is or is 
not to be apportioned to the Government in respect to 
the sad catastrophe which eventually occurrecL^re 
seldom satisfactory. Lord Hartington throughout 
loyally supported the Government of which he was a 
member, and frequently and finally defended its con- 
duct in this matter when he was called upon to do so 
in the House of Commons ; but at the same time it is 
certain that personally he was in favour of much 
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prompter action in regard to measures for the relief of 
Gordon than his chief was disposed to take, and con- 
tinuously in the crisis which had such a gloomy 
termination he was far less easy in his mind and 
treated the forebodings of the pessimists, afterwards 
so sadly vindicated, with less appearance of non- 
chalance. As mentioned in the preceding chapter, 
there was in his service at this time, and had been for 
some years, as private secretary, Mr Reginald Brett 
(now, as Lord Esher, in some fame for his plans for 
army reform, his first thoughts upon which may at 
this time have been developed), and there existed 
between General Gordon and him the most sincere 
and affectionate friendship. One may infer then that 
Lord Hartington took an even closer personal interest 
in this great Christian soldier than most other people. 
He was one of the four Ministers who met at the War 
Office (January 18, 1884) and hurriedly interviewed 
the General preparatory to despatching him at once 
to the Soudan. Lord Granville, Lord Northbrook 
and Sir Charles Dilke were the other three. Lord 
Wolseley had told Gordon that the Government had 
determined to evacuate the Soudan, and that they 
would not guarantee future government. Would he 
go and do it ? He said he would ; and thereupon he 
.was sent in to see the Ministers. ' Did Wolseley tell 
you our orders?' he was asked. 'Yes,' he replied, 
and repeated them. ' Yes,' assented the Ministers, 
and the matter was settled, Gordon leaving the 
same night for Calais. It is interesting to learn 
his impressions of the quartette who had com- 
missioned him. He said he liked Lord Granville 
and Lord Hartington, and would have been glad 
to give each of them a copy of the Bible. 
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But his fancy turned him against one of the 
other two, perhaps more than for any other reason 
because he talked sotto voce all through the 
conference. 

When in this year a vote of censure upon the 
Government was moved in the House of Commons 
for its conduct of these Soudanese affairs Lord 
Hartington summed up the case on behalf of the 
Ministry, and made it very clear that, like most of 
his colleagues, and in contradistinction to the view 
which had been held by Mr Gladstone, he was not 
in favour of Gordon's scheme for leaving Zobeir 
Pasha, his old enemy, behind him at Khartoum as 
Governor-General. He reiterated that the Ministry 
was most anxious that Gordon should complete 
his task as rapidly as possible, and retire from the 
dangerous and critical position which they were 
aware he occupied ; yet far better, in their opinion, 
than any arrangement such as Gordon seemed to 
contemplate, would it be that he should remain at 
Khartoum a little longer and complete the work 
himself. On the occasion of another vote of 
censure which was moved in May he had the task 
of removing from the mind of Parliament a very 
disagreeable impression which had been created by 
Mr Gladstone's speech at the outset. In the 
Cabinet, Lord Hartington made it clear that he 
did not share the sanguine views of his chief, 
somewhat ftimsily supported as they were by 
Gordon's brother, as to the safety of the General, 
and when Lord Selborne prepared a memorandum 
on the subject setting forth what he considered to 
be the grave dangers of the situation, and the 
utmost necessity for immediate steps being taken 
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to afford relief, he expressed his entire approval. 
The rest we know — the relief too late, and the 
tragedy which wrung the hearts of Englishmen 
as few others in modern times have done. Mr 
Brett received the first news of it. The War 
Department was vainly hoping every day to 
receive a telegram from Egypt to say that the 
relief had been safely effected ; and the private 
secretary by arrangement was holding himself in 
readiness all night through at his house in Tilney 
Street to attend at once to any despatch that was 
received. The telegram came at half-past two on 
the morning of Thursday, February 5, Sir Ralph 
Thompson bringing it along with him in great 
haste. It was a code message, and the two hurried 
down to the War Office and there set themselves 
to the work of deciphering it. Then, as the truth 
was revealed, the fever of hope was displaced by 
a chill of horror. The uncoded telegram was at 
once sent to Lord Hartington, then staying with 
his father at Holker, where Mr Gladstone was 
also a guest. Together the Prime Minister ami 
the War Secretary deciphered the message, and 
had barely recovered from the first shock of its 
contents when each received an angry telegram of 
upbraidal from the Queen, who was amongst the 
least satisfied that the Government had done its 
best to avert the calamity. Finally, Lord Harting- 
ton had again to justify the action of the 
Government when the last and most stinging vote 
of censure was moved, the Ministerial majoric) 
this time falling to 14. On May 11 he 
announced our abandonment for the time being 
of the Soudan. 
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But not any trespass upon the hill passes of Asia, 
nor the dripping of the most precious British blood 
in Africa, nor such arguments as were held in Parlia- 
ment upon new conditions of county votes, could for 
long at any season distract the public and the 
political mind from uneasy remembrance of the dark 
menace of Ireland, all this time in a wretched and 
threatening state. The Land League with its 
terrible influence was at work. A new act for coercion 
and a new Land Act were in operation ; but a fatality 
seemed to follow all attempts at legislation for this 
unhappy country. Adopting desperate measures and 
suspecting the methods of Parnell, now a giant force, 
the Government sent him and some of his colleagues 
to prison. Then somewhat suddenly at the end of 
April (1882) it was decided to try the effect of 
extremes in conciliation. On May 2 it was declared 
that coercion would be abandoned forthwith, that all 
the political suspects, and particularly the three 
members of Parliament who were lodged in Kilmain- 
ham, were to be released, and that measures were to 
be brought in for the settlement of arrears and the 
extension of the purchase clauses, which it was hoped 
would be attended by the maximum of pacification. 
The announcement created something of a sensation. 
Conservative politicians called it a compromise with 
the Land League. Liberals generally were glad that 
a bold effort was being made to remedy the existing 
intolerable state of things ; but many of them shook 
their heads gloomily when they tried to forecast the 
future. Mr Forster, the Chief Secretary, was for one 
unable to contemplate the prospect with equanimity, 
and forthwith resigned his office. Lord Hartington 
expressed himself as satisfied that in the circum- 
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stances the suspects who did not appear to have been 
associated with crime ought to be released. They 
were let out from prison the same week, and there 
were great rejoicings in Ireland. Swift upon all these 
nervous hopes and fears followed that terrible Saturday, 
May 6, and the bloody murders in Phoenix Park, 
which cast upon Lord Hartington the greatest sorrow 
of his lifetime, and made it a hard task for him in the 
future to think and act kindly towards the country 
which dealt him and his family such a cowardly and 
awful blow. 

Lord Spencer had just been chosen to fill the 
post of Viceroy which had been vacated by Lord 
Cowper, and when Mr Gladstone came to consider 
upon whom he could place the heavy burden of Chief 
Secretaryship his first thoughts were of Lord Harting- 
ton with his previous experience and his recognised 
sympathy with the Irish cause which only stopped at 
Home Rule. However he declined the offer of the 
office, and the Prime Minister thereupon invited Lord 
Frederick Cavendish to take it up. He was a man 
in whom the head of the Government had the greatest 
trust and confidence, for whom he entertained indeed 
the warmest affection. He was related to him by 
marriage, he had acted as his private secretary, and 
he was at this time, as Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, in the closest and most intimate association 
with his chief. On personal grounds Mr Gladstone 
was somewhat reluctant to remove Lord Frederick 
from the post he then held ; but there were special 
reasons which made the appointment a desirable one. 
In the House of Commons there was no more univer- 
sally popular member than he. Never hasty, never 
harsh, always kind and affable, he was loved by ;ill 
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who knew him, and it was a common remark that 
nobody had ever seen him in anything approaching 
an angry mood. A feeling of devoted attachment 
was reciprocated between him and all members of his 
family, and particularly was this the case between him 
and his elder brother, for the two had walked and 
talked and acted together since the days when they 
learned their lessons in company at the Holker home. 
Lord Frederick accepted the appointment and in an 
hour was enthusiastic in it. On the Friday of this 
fateful week he issued his address to his Yorkshire 
constituents, and the same night he and Lord 
Spencer left by the mail train from Euston for Dublin. 
The following afternoon the two spent in consultation 
and hard work at Dublin Castle, and in the cool of 
the evening he set out alone to walk through the 
streets of Dublin and the great Park to the Chief 
Secretary's Lodge. When near the Viceregal Lodge 
he was overtaken by Mr Burke, who alighted from 
his car and walked on with him. Then the assassins. 
The awful news arrived in London late in the 
evening. That afternoon Lord Hartington had sat 
with the Cabinet in council in Downing Street from 
three o'clock until half- past six. In the evening he 
went with his sister, Lady Louisa Egerton, to a 
reception given by Lord Northbrook at the Admiralty, 
whilst Mr Gladstone and Sir William Harcourt 
proceeded to a dinner-party at the Austrian Embassy. 
It was the latter who received the first telegraphic 
news of the tragedy from Dublin, and without delay he 
went to the Admiralty to break it as best he could to 
Lord Hartington. On arrival he called Lord North- 
brook aside and told him what had happened, and to- 
gether they took Lord Hartington up into the private 
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room of the First Lord, where they communicated the 
shocking tale to him. He bore the news manfully, 
and when the first terrible shock was over his next 
thought was of the widow at home in St James's Place. 
With his sister and Mr and Mrs Gladstone he went 
there about half-an-hour before midnight, but he was 
unequal to the task of entering the drawing-room 
with the others and witnessing the cruel distress of 
the noble lady who sat there. On the following 
Sabbath morning Lord Hartington received a telegram 
of sympathy from the Queen, and despatched his 
secretary to Windsor with some details of what had 
happened. Parliament met next day in mourning, 
and when the funeral took place at Chatsworth three 
days later there were three hundred of its members of 
all parties in attendance. On their return in the 
evening their first business was the introduction by 
Sir William Harcourt of the new Government measure 
for the strengthening of the ordinary law for the 
protection of life and property in Ireland. It was 
not now an easy matter to fill the vacant secretary 
ship. When Mr George Trevelyan, who eventually 
agreed to be Lord Frederick's successor, paid his 
initial visit to the Secretary's Lodge in the Park, one 
of the first things that attracted his attention as he 
brushed aside a curtain in one of the rooms was the 
blood-stained coat of his predecessor which had laid 
there undisturbed since the day of the assassination. 
Such were the omens given to Irish office-holders in 
those days of terror. 

For long afterwards Lord Hartington could not 
bring himself in any way to the consideration of Irish 
affairs, and studiously refrained from all mention of 
them. There are people who say that when his 
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brother was murdered he made up his mind at once to 
leave the party that had been indirectly and innocently 
enough the cause of his bereavement ; but, soon as he 
was to secede, that is quite certainly untrue. Outside 
Parliament he made no speech as to Irish questions 
until January of the following year, when at last he 
permitted himself to make some necessary incidental 
reference to the affliction over which he had been 
silently brooding. * I am sure,' he said at a meeting 
in his constituency, ' that everyone of you will under- 
stand that if I say something to you upon the question 
of Ireland I approach the subject with pain, with 
reluctance, with something like aversion. It is not 
often that with the consideration of political questions 
the domestic and private feelings of attachment of men 
are mixed up, but it will be impossible for me ever to 
speak of Ireland without remembering that as the con- 
sequence of the miserable hatred and odious con- 
spiracy there I have lost a relative loved, I believe 
by all who knew him — loved above all by those near 
and dear to him. I think you will not wonder that in 
the circumstances of that terrible event I have 
abstained up to the present moment almost entirely 
from taking any part in the political discussions which 
have occupied so much of the time of the House of 
Commons — discussions of the affairs of Ireland.' He 
admitted that it would be difficult for anyone to believe 
after what had happened that he could be impartial in 
his consideration of the great problem, which he had 
felt on entering office was by far the most important, 
as it was the most difficult, of the day ; but in a long 
discussion of it he analysed in a still sympathetic spirit 
all the different methods that had been suggested of 
bringing peace and prosperity to the country. 
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In the summer of 1885 the Gladstone Government 
fell, and for a few following weeks there was a Salis- 
bury administration with a milk-and-water Irish policy 
and a Home Ruler Lord Lieutenant who went to the 
length of privately discussing the matter with Mr 
Parnell. As the general election approached nothing 
became clearer than that some bolder measure 
than any yet adopted would need to be taken 
i ither in the direction of repression or concilia- 
tion ; but the whole problem was so difficult and 
disappointing, and withal so apparently incapable of 
any satisfactory solution, that statesmen betrayed 
evident reluctance to commit themselves in any way 
upon it. All were disposed to shirk it ; none would 
take the lead ; and yet nothing was more certain 
than that it must soon be made the commanding issue 
of elections. In this chaotic and dangerous state of 
policy the rank and file of politicians were in a state 
of nervous bewilderment, and one earnest candidate 
for a London constituency attracted attention 
to himself by his assurance that he had for a 
long time advocated local self-government in 
Ireland on the same lines as those in which he 
hoped to see it granted to Scotland, Wales and 
England. At this time Lord Harrington took a 
course of his own. Only a little while before there 
had been unfounded rumours of approaching retire- 
ment on his part, due partly to the serious differences 
which were known to exist in the Cabinet between the 
Chamberlain Radicals and the Hartington Whigs, the 
Government being at this time in effect almost a coali- 
tion and most difficult to manage, and due on the other 
hand to the beginning of the series of frequent wail- 
ings on his part that he had been in Parliament too 
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long and was very weary. Bui he at once denied that 
he sought to retire, declared that he yielded to no one 
in devotion to the Liberal cause, and promptly pro- 
ceeded upon an expedition which several others of the 
Liberal leaders had been talking of undertaking for 
months past, but upon a final decision as to which they 
had always hesitated. He decided to go to Ireland to 
speak, and started for Belfast in the company of Mr 
Campbell- Bannerman. Here he was nobly enter- 
tained, and in the Ulster Hall (November 6, 1885) 
delivered a speech which attracted universal attention, 
and which indeed in its way created something of a 
sensation. He was at once conciliatory towards the 
Irish party, but firm in support of the union. Mr 
Parnell at this time was making admirably perfect 
plans for the return of eighty Irish member, of Parlia- 
ment, all pledged to support him, and Lcid Harting- 
ton here insisted it was absolutely essential for the 
preservation of imperial power that the Liberals of tin- 
United Kingdom should at the forthcoming election 
be placed in command of such a majority as would 
leave them quite independent of the Irish leader. 
Further, he contemplated that such a Liberal victory 
would be followed by bold reforms in Ireland, all tend- 
ing in the direction of decentralisation, but all accom- 
panied by substantial guarantees against civil war and 
against the infliction of local injuries by class upon 
class. He wished to see local liberty granted in 
Ireland, but insisted that the Government should 
retain in its own hands the power of cancelling and 
directly reversing all acts which might involve the 
jrsccution of one class by another. It was declared 
in authoritative organ of opinion that this speech, 
operate, stimulating and convincing, might mark an 
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epoch in politics if only the electors of Great Britain 
would study it attentively and act upon it in the selec- 
tion of their candidates, whilst Mr Gladstone wrote to 
him four days after its delivery to say, ' You have 
opened a vista which appears to terminate in a pos- 
sible concession to Ireland of full power to manage 
her own local affairs. But I own my leaning to the 
opinion that, if that consummation is in any way to 
be contemplated, action at a stroke will be more hon- 
ourable, less safe, less uneasy than the jolting process 
of a series of partial measures. This is my opinion, 
but I have no intention, as at present advised, of 
signifying it.' 

Parliament was by this time dissolved, and Lord 
Hartington's address was before his constituents. 
As a result of the new franchise and redistribution 
legislation, in which he had been interested, his 
constituency of North-east Lancashire had been split 
up, and he was now seeking the single representation 
of the new division of Rossendale, where Mr Ecroyd 
followed to oppose him. I n his manifesto he expressed 
his conviction that the legislative union must in the 
interests of both England and Ireland be maintained, 
and he would give no support to any measures which 
directly or indirectly menaced its existence. ' But 
with due precaution for the protection of the rights of 
the minority, I am prepared to support an extension 
of the powers of local self-government in Ireland and 
to undertake legislative reforms in the structure of 
the executive government.' Amongst other matters 
he suggested that the time had come for an over- 
hauling of the Education Act of 1870, and that some 
reform in parliamentary procedure was needed, and 
he reiterated his intention of adhering to the party to 
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which he had been consistently attached, in the belief 
that it was still capable of rendering services equal to 
those which had in the past won for it the confidence 
of the country. In the course of one of his election 
speeches, discussing Parnell's progress, he expressed 
his belief that the Irish leader had made a mistake 
and overestimated his power in both Ireland and 
Parliament. The Irish were not likely for the sake 
of his impossible and impracticable undertaking to 
forego without duress all the other objects which 
Parliament was ready to grant them, and even if he 
secured his eighty Irish adherents in the Commons it 
remained to be seen whether he could enforce his 
iron discipline upon them. He was returned on 
November 27 as the first member for Rossendale by a 
majority of 1832, receiving 6060 votes to Mr Ecroyd's 
4228. The most tantalising result of the elections 
as a whole was that to the new Parliament there were 
returned 86 Parnellites, whilst the Liberal majority- 
over the Conservatives was only 82. So there was 
no independence. Parnell held all the trumps. 



CHAPTER XII 1 



PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 



IF a full enumeration of the characteristics of the 
Duke of Devonshire ■ were desired it would be 
necessary to describe his manners and customs in 
entirety and detail for they are nearly all characteristic. 
No subject of the realm is less subservient to any 
convention than his grace of Devonshire. He is a 
law unto himself in most matters except those for 
which there are precedents in family usage. He 
inherited from his much-beloved father a natural and 
great esteem for Cavendish history, and it has been 
his plan to make so even a continuation of it as he has 
found within his power. He is regarded as entertain- 
ing a greater respect for his gallery of ancestors than 
he holds for many of his noble contemporaries. An 
aristocrat among aristocrats — ' the last of the patricians ' 
some people have called him — he is yet strongly 
democratic in some of his ideas. Perhaps that is the 
secret of the measure of popularity which he has 
attained with all classes. Granting that he has on few 
occasions aroused any great enthusiasm among the 
people, lacking that magnetism of personality that 
makes Gladstones and Beaconsfields, yet there has 
not been a statesman in modern times who has played 

1 These observations being both of the present and retrospective 
the title of the present day is employed. 
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a part of equal importance, been such a potent factor 
in the development of most problems, and generally 
exercised such great influence in the state, who has 
been so little disliked by any body of the people. It 
is because it is the practical common-sense view, 
whether it is democratic or anything else, that so often 
prevails with him after long consideration and without 
any ultimate enthusiasm, that there has arisen in his 
behalf a universal respect, though there has been no 
passionate admiration. Long ago the high social 
personages who inhabit the fashion quarters of the 
west end of London were making loud complaints 
about the continued toleration of democratic meetings 
in Hyde Park. His comment upon the grumblings 
was, ' If Hyde Park is to be at the mercy of a well- 
dressed mob during the rest of the week, I really cannot 
see why a mob that is not quite so well dressed should 
be shut out of it on the seventh day.' That was 
precisely according to the creed of the Cavendishes. 

To two of his characteristics is chiefly due the 
circumstance that, possessed of the loftiest rank, 
great ability, splendid reasoning power and a judg- 
ment of such excellent steadiness as makes the best 
equipment for a statesman, he has not hitherto 
accepted the highest ministerial rank. He has never 
had any ambition beyond the performance of public 
and hereditary duty. He has not coveted any high 
office. The statesmen who 'build beneath the stars' 
are not those for whom the people clamour at one 
election and heap scorn upon at the next. But he 
has always searched for a secure foundation upon the 
lowest plane. As far as one may discover, the only 
time when he appeared to desire any other office 
than the one he held was in 1880, when he was 
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Secretary for India in Mr Gladstone's Cabinet, and 
when, referring to the newly-appointed Governor- 
General. Lord Ripon, he is believed to have remarked, 
• I should like to change places with him.' 

The second failing also has been serious. Frequent 
reference has already been made to his want of 
attractiveness as an orator, and it cannot be said that 
in the later stages of his career he has very appreci- 
ably improved, although he imparted more colour to 
some parts of his speech at the Queen's Hall at the 
end of 1903 than had been observed before, and the 
address on the whole was placed by old critics as the 
best he had ever delivered outside Parliament. He 
has long been free of the slight stutter which was a 
nuisance to him as a young man. Once in his 
younger days when addressing a public gathering at 
Darwen there was a benevolent old lady seated close 
up to the platform, and whenever he was in difficulty 
with a word she supplied him in a very audible tone of 
voice with what seemed to be a suitable one. To 
save the situation he was obliged every time to speak 
some other, though the contribution volunteered was 
obviously the better and the one he would spontane- 
ously have chosen. The stutter has quite vanished, 
but on the whole he is little better in rhetoric now 
than he was when he led the Liberals in the seventies. 
But when read in the newspapers or in Hansard his 
speeches in these days are well-nigh perfect models 
of easy construction, cogent argument and lucidity. 
When they arc thus perused in silence, and when the 
platform methods of the man are studied, one cannot 
resist a conviction that he might have been much of 
an orator if he had tried. He bewailed most sadly 
his paucity of speech when he first entered Parlia- 
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ment ; but ever since he was set to move his first 
Government-breaking amendment, with the exception 
of the brief interval of his Liberal leadership, he seems 
deliberately to have declined all effort at elocutionary 
improvement, to have quite made up his mind that his 
audiences must take what he likes to give them and 
be thankful. Otherwise how is one to explain some 
of his extraordinary mannerisms — of a purely 
negative description. 'Action,' answered Demos- 
thenes, when he was asked what was the first part of 
oratory. ■ Action,' he said again when questioned as 
to the second part, and ' Action ' was his selection for 
the third part too. But the Duke of Devonshire has 
never exhibited anything but indifference to this view 
and the advice involved. He stands straight up. and 
his frame will not manoeuvre over a space of more 
than twelve square inches during an hour's speech. 
His arms and hands will either hang straight down by 
his side, one of them clenching his handkerchief, or 
else grip the lapels of his coat. Occasionally the 
right hand is employed in holding notes, of which he 
has usually a few slips for occasional reference, while 
its partner always appears to be peculiarly helpless. 
Never docs he wave about those most valuable gifts 
of God to orators ; in his angriest moments he has 
never shaken his fist in the face of a hostile audience. 
His head neither turns to right nor to left. He was 
watched closely during a recent speech which lasted 
more than an hour and never once was his vision 
seen to be moved from the straight. He might have 
seemed to be trying to hypnotise some listener at the 
back of the hall. His lips move, and about once in a 
sentence he gives a peculiar Cavendish twitch to the 
right-hand corner of his mouth ; these are the limits 
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of his facial expression. And so he progresses in an 
even sing-song intonation, occasionally, as has often 
been remarked, appearing to be conversing with some- 
one near and beneath him — until he forgets. It is 
then that the seeming deliberateness of the dulness is 
proved. He has always soared many flights above 
his usual standard when through some sudden excite- 
ment he has temporarily ceased to take account of his 
surroundings. An interruption has frequently had 
this effect ; but a more striking example is afforded in 
an incident which happened many years ago when he 
was speech-making in the country. He and Lord 
Frederick Cavendish were announced to speak at 
Keighley, in Yorkshire, in a mill which had been 
emptied of its machinery. He was late in arrival, 
very late indeed, and the local politicians were laid 
under tribute for impromptu speeches to fill up the 
blank of time. When at last he arrived he looked 
to be greatly excited, spoke some thirty words a 
minute faster than his usual rate — and much better 
than is his custom. It was a lively speech. When 
the meeting was concluded, the audience, who had 
been well pleased, learned that the carriage in which 
the brothers set out to drive to the meeting had been 
smashed to atoms and that the occupants had had a 
narrow escape. That was the whole explanation. 

This quasi contempt for his listeners is illustrated 
in other ways. Although many of the stories told 
of his yawning whilst speech-making are exaggera- 
tions, he certainly has given such evidence of 
weariness in these circumstances at least once 
since his maiden speech, and appears to be glad, for 
friends say that he has now adopted a certain untrue 
story bearing upon it and tells it against him- 
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self with pleasure. A lady, it is declared, once took 
him to task for venturing upon something very like 
a yawn in the House of Lords upon an important 
occasion when he was expounding the merits of 
a complicated measure. ' Ah, my dear lady,' he 
replied, 'you didn't hear the speech, or you wouldn't 
say so.' But yawns and monotones do not complete 
the repertory of his indifference. When he was 
addressing a big audience of Free Traders in the 
west end of London he began a sentence by saying 
' I am not going — ,' and then stopped to make a leisurely 
examination of his notes. This completed, his eyes 
were attracted by the water-bottle on the table, 
so he filled a glass, sipped the contents, and then 
turned to a re-perusal of his notes. 1 1 was a tribute 
to the forebearance of the gallery that only one 
of its occupants shouted out ' Buck up ! ' His entire 
indifference to public opinion was also illustrated in 
his late arrival at the House of Commons on many 
important occasions. Against his many delinquencies 
in this respect his defenders will relate with some 
humour the circumstances of his earliest appearance. 
Alas! it was an accident due to a misunderstanding. 
When the Coercion Act of the Salisbury Parliament 
was being pushed through with the support of the 
Liberal Unionists the Irish members on one occasion 
kept the debate going all night, and at five o'clock 
in the morning the noble Marquis, having then been 
in bed for some hours, was awakened from his 
slumbers by a servant who brought to him 
telegram just received, which read : — 

'Been on duty all night. Only we two here. 
Come down to relieve us. — Chamberlain. Russell.' 
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His lordship dressed with all haste and hurried 
down to the House, probably with some reflections 
upon the way concerning the admirably dogged 
manner in which Mr Joseph Chamberlain stuck to 
the post of duty when others were more solicitous 
of their personal comforts. There is no record of 
any sentiments to which he may have given ex- 
pression when, on his arrival at Westminster, he 
found that he was only one of a small host who had 
been thus summoned, and that it was Mr Richard 
Chamberlain and Mr T. W. Russell who had signed 
the telegram. 

If he finds it to be a dull occupation listening to 
his own speeches, he may at least appease his self- 
esteem with the knowledge that he is equally bored 
by the speeches of others, and amongst parlia- 
mentarians he has shown himself by no means the 
least appreciative of the soothing hum of unfollowed 
talk which has conduced to the use and reputation 
of St Stephen's as a dormitory. With his head 
bent low, his hat tilted over his eyes, his legs 
comfortably crossed, and his thoughts apparently 
in some ducal elysium adapted to his own fancy, 
he has passed through and has arisen refreshed from 
many a weary debate. It has been noted with 
amusement that on more than one occasion in the 
House of Lords he seemed to be making an unusual 
effort to show a respectful and attentive consideration 
to the utterances of Lord Salisbury, but yielded 
at last to the somniferous charms of the gilded 
chamber. But after all has anybody ever known 
the Duke to be asleep when he ought to have been 
awake? One honourable Member of Parliament 
who has had occasion many times to watch him 
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most closely, when, to all outward appearances, he 
was lost in slumber, is quite convinced that it is all 
a huge pretence, for never has any matter been 
mentioned that concerned him, however suddenly, 
but he has been at once the most wide-awake 
listener in Parliament. 

Nor has he ever shown a disposition to converse 
with his next-door neighbours in either House. It 
is his habit at most times to allow his companions to 
open any conversation and to hear them through 
without interruption — a course which certainly has 
the advantage of seeming to convey a compliment. 
But Lord Salisbury for one did not show much 
appreciation of the Duke as a conversationalist when 
sitting next to him ; and so when he was desirous 
of chatting about anything or nothing in particular 
he would either turn to Lord Cross or shuffle off to 
the Lord Chancellor on the Woolsack. 

If the judges decide that these are adverse 
characteristics, it must be hekl in extenuation that 
the Duke is no more responsible for them than he is 
for the rolling curl of his under lip or his long, 
straight Cavendish face. His ancestors have nearly 
all been the most silent of the English people. It is 
said that in the early mediaeval period, when two of 
them, brothers, were travelling through the country 
on horseback, they put up one night at an inn, the 
accommodation in which was so limited that they 
had to share the same room, and were warned in 
advance that there was a knight in the third bed who 
was not to be disturbed. But each Cavendish on 
retiring peeped through the bed curtains and made 
no remark. Next day, when some miles of the 
countryside separated them from the overnight inn, 
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one gravely inquired, ' Brother, did you see what 
lay on the bed?' 'Yes, brother.' was the answer, 
and the conversational effort was thereupon ter- 
minated. What an opportunity for eager talk and 
fanciful speculation upon a tedious journey was thus 
rejected ; for it was a corpse that was laid upon the 
bed ! And it was held when he died that Henry 
Cavendish, the celebrated chemist, had spoken 
fewer words in his eighty years of life than any 
other person who had lived to that old age, not 
excepting any cloistered monk. 

It has naturally resulted that the Duke has come 
to be regarded in many quarters as a very haughty 
person. Once upon a time a collie dog used to walk 
with him from Devonshire House to Downing Street, 
and people would say that he thought more of his 
four-legged friend than he did of his fellow-creatures, 
particularly when they heard that on one occasion he 
had taken it with him to Balmoral. Yet on the other 
side it is asserted that there is no nobleman who is 
really less haughty than he. It is an intense shyness 
that leads to the misconception. He is not by any 
means of that gregarious disposition which one would 
expect to be told was the strongly marked characteristic 
of a person who has been a member of twelve clubs. 
He likes the old friends best, and to no man are the 
ties of friendship more appealing. Give him the 
companionship of Lord James of Hereford, Lord 
Goschen, and one or two others, so well tried and 
faithful, and you may have the exclusive use of the 
rest of mankind. He has always shown most fire in 
speaking when defending his old political comrades. 
Mr Gladstone was often touched by thest: evidences 
of intense loyalty, and when Lord Spencer was hotly 
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assailed from the Conservative benches in 1 885 Lord 
Harrington poured out such a furious broadside upon 
them as brought the pink to the cheeks of phlegmatic 
offenders. Yet there is no malignity in his tempera- 
ment, and he has often spoken well of those whom he 
has had least cause to love and admire. And he has 
chivalrously come to the rescue of his friends in more 
difficult circumstances than these. Not very long ago 
a society scandal was exposed in the law courts, and 
the honour of an old friend being involved the Duke 
did not hesitate to make an appearance in the witness- 
box, whilst as soon as the trial was over he con- 
spicuously included the troubled litigant in his country 
house-parties. Old friends to trust! Old wine to 
drink ! Old authors to read ! Old wood to burn ! 
This hymn of senectitude which has been often sung 
is a favourite with the Duke. If the old companions 
are not at hand he is happiest when isolated amongst 
his books and papers in his study. It is said that 
when his services arc not demanded by guests he is 
constantly in a state of self-improvement when at 
home, that at Devonshire House and Chatsworth his 
voice is less heard than that of any other person. 
This attachment to his own old quarters, to his own 
friends, to the pastoral lands and hillsides of his youth. 
are all part of a fine breadth of patriotism culminating 
in a devotion to country which has led him in the 
course of his lifetime to undergo what have been to 
him many sacrifices. 

It is an even, uninterrupted steadiness of life that 
he likes best ; the little casual irritations are what 
disturb him. It is because of his objection to take 
notice of all the trifles that pass him on his way 
through life that he is regarded by some of his 
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acquaintances as absent-minded and forgetful, and 
that stories are told to illustrate these supposed 
deficiencies. Mr T. P. O'Connor, inimitable 
raconteur, has possessed himself of the best. The 
Duke on his visit to the last Paris Exhibition made a 
careful inspection of the English section in the 
company of a friend. The couple halted before one 
of the loan exhibits. ' This is splendid ! ' said the 
Duke; 'I envy the man who owns it.' His com- 
panion turned up the number in the catalogue and 
with a smile showed him the entry which stated that 
the ornament came from Chats worth House, and was 
lent by the Duke of Devonshire. Although he is a 
self-disciplinarian in the matter of correspondence he 
hates writing letters. Thus they suffer from — or, 
perhaps, one should say enjoy — extreme compression, 
and it was always said when he was a Minister that 
his official despatches were perfect models of lucid 
condensation. He has a supply of stock answers to 
telegraphic inquiries from Fleet Street of which ' No 
truth in report ' is the one which is most serviceable. 
It denies, and does not suggest. 

His speeches and conversations never contain 
evidence of affectation. He gives you few classical 
quotations, and though most men of his distinction 
have each at least some half-dozen bons-mots ascribed 
to them he has only one, being given credit for 
originating the sentiment that the greatest crime of 
all is that of being found out. In his excess of zeal 
in the cause of simplicity one is led sometimes to 
suspect the negative affectation of 'judicial ignorance. 1 
He pretends that he is not in the least degree a 
studious man or a lover of books, and in this matter 
the public have taken him at his own declaration ; but 
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those who have spent some time with him at home 
in London or in the country know that this is 
not the case. Therefore, when he once declared in 
public that he was unfamiliar with the source of one 
of the best-known lines in Terence, some intimates 
were inclined to regard the statement as a specimen 
of the 'judicial ignorance.' A parliamentary friend 
furnishes the writer with a better example of it than 
this. A deputation, of which this gentleman was a 
member, headed by Lord Stanley, waited upon the 
Duke in his capacity as Lord President of the Council 
to acquaint him with a few more of the grievances of 
school teachers. After they had told him of the 
peculiar difficulties of the pupil teachers, the case of 
their subordinates was broached. 'And now we 
come to the ex-p.c's,' said Lord Stanley. The Duke 
turned round and raised his eyes inquiringly. ' Ex- 
p.t.'s, and pray what are ex-p.t.'s?' But it is really 
too much to believe that the man who had for so long 
been intimately concerned with matters of popular 
education, and who had listened to any number of 
such deputations as this, did not know and recognise 
the common abbreviation of the name of the ex-pupil 
teacher. 

One of the most obvious of his characteristics has 
always been the simplicity which accompanies almost 
every act of his daily life in which he has only his 
own tastes to consider. We are all familiar with the 
fact that when great personages are to be honoured, 
and there is need for some pomp and glitter, the 
splendour of his display is never less than regal. Yet, 
in all his palaces, his own private rooms are always 
the simplest among those that are simply furnished, 
and when at Hardwick he used to sleep in a chamber 
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which was equipped upon the barest Spartan system, 
and contained no ornament more inspiring than a 
piece of tapestry hanging on the wall at the foot of 
the bed, which represented the Judgment of Solomon. 
In all household matters he is a strict conservative, 
and very few of the arrangements have been altered 
since his father's time. It was a great achievement 
on the part of the Duchess when, a few years ago, 
she persuaded him to have the iron gates brought up 
from Chiswick and placed in front of Devonshire 
House. In the matter of diet again, his tastes are 
the simplest. Amongst the few occasions when any 
epicurean enthusiasm has been stirred in him were, it 
is said, his old time visits to Paris, when he sought 
out the Cafe Anglais and enjoyed with the daintiest 
dishes a red wine at forty francs the bottle which was 
corked three years before Waterloo. But generally 
he cares as much for the subsequent cigar as any 
dinner, for he is a great smoker. 

He has taken full advantage of his station to 
exercise such a steady, dull conservatism in dress as 
marks his superiority to all accepted standards of 
public fashion and taste in sartorial matters. The 
poetic Dr Young observed that ' men of wealth may 
venture to go plain,* and plain he has been ever since 
anyone can remember. Morning, noon and evening — if 
he may — he will wear just the same kind of cut-away 
coat, thickly braided round the edges and with big 
pockets at the sides, that he has worn for the last 
twenty years. He has a preference for check 
trousers instead of sober stripes, and as he has lolled 
back on his seat in the Commons or the Lords, his 
low shoes have so consistently and conspicuously 
betrayed his brightly-coloured hose that cartoonists 
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have immortalised this as a characteristic too. He 
likes flat, low collars, and docs not mind if they have 
stripes on them. These are his tastes : and what may 
they have to do with anyone save himself? That is 
his philosophy on clothes, and one merely intrudes 
the matter further to complete the picture of the 
man. 

When one has been disregardful of the flight of 
time, it comes as a shock to be reminded that the 
Duke has already passed the standard span of life. It 
was a true thing said by Emerson that we do not 
count a man's years until he has nothing else to count. 
It seems to be ruled that, as long as he lives, his 
mistress, Duty, will give him something else to count, 
and though he bows in strict obedience, he is not a 
little inclined to fret. He never had ambition to 
pass away in harness ; but rather he began to think 
of a sequestered period much too soon. One can 
recall that for years he has been talking of his 
increasing age. Some nine or ten from now he was 
particularly morbid in this matter. ' Thirty-eight 
years of time,' he said, when speaking at Ulverston 
in the land of his political nativity in 1895, 'cannot 
fail to remind any man that he must be approaching 
the close of his political career and must expect to 
be judged rather by what he has done than by any- 
thing which he can yet hope to do.' But nearly 
a decade has passed since then, and one of the 
two greatest events of his political lifetime has but 
just begun to happen. There was something pathetic 
when, at the outset of his fiscal policy campaign, he 
bewailed the fact that just when he was hoping to 
slip away unseen from the political arena, there was 
thunder and lightning, and he was revealed and 
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called again to his task. But despite the whitening 
and to his ear, the Duke in these days 
Few of the guns he carries are yet 
put out of action, and the old dogged determination 
was as much in evidence as ever when he shouted 
his manifesto that 'with all his might he would fight 
the battle for free food.' He must realise that the 
truth is just what once was written by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, that to be seventy years young is sometimes 
far more cheerful and hopeful than to be forty years 
old. 

There is a remarkable likeness between the 
characters, temperaments and even the careers of the 
Duke of Devonshire and a former statesman whose 
life was ended when that of the future chief of the 
Civendishes was barely begun ; indeed there is no 
more curious repetition to be found in the records of 
political history than that revealed in a comparison 
with Viscount Althorpe, afterwards the third Earl 
Spencer. As a boy, Althorpe was devoted to country 
sports and pursuits, particularly hunting and racing, 
and his University course was limited to two years at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He entered Parliament 
when nearly twenty-two years of age, but his early 
days at Westminster were characterised by almost 
complete indifference, and his maiden speech was not 
made until he had spent three sessions in the House. 
So pronounced was his preference at the time for the 
country sport as against parliamentary business, that 
it was his frequent custom after attending a sitting of 
the House to hire relays of horses for the journey to 
his Northamptonshire home, and to gallop all night 
simply that he might hunt with the Pytchley on the 
following morning. He was trained as a Tory ; but 
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he soon went over to the Whigs, and early in his 
career developed very strong opinions as to the 
grievances of the working classes, and the necessity 
for redressing taxation and reforming the parlia- 
mentary representation. Against his own desire he 
was chosen leader of his party — then badly dis- 
organised — in the House of Commons. He was shy, 
and was a speaker of such poor quality that he was 
often described as tongue-tied, and yet it was declared 
by a very good judge that ' he became the very best 
leader any party ever had.' When soon afterwards 
his party succeeded to office he declined Grey's 
invitation that he should become Prime Minister and 
form a Cabinet. Instead he became Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. However, though his political career 
continued for some time after this, parliamentary life 
and office became increasingly distasteful to him. He 
used to refer to his having entered politics as the 
great fault of his life which he would some day try to 
expiate. He did practically retire from political life 
when he succeeded to the earldom in 1834, and only 
came before the public twice again afterwards, his 
last mission being to make a speech in favour of 
the repeal of the corn laws. He gained the absolute 
trust and confidence alike of those who agreed and 
disagreed with him because of his strict veracity and 
his single-minded desire to do only that which was his 
duty and honourable and right. Though he stepped 
at one stride to the leadership of the Commons, he 
had never a single feeling of personal ambition, or 
any inclination save to leave office and public life 
altogether as soon as he could. His devotion to his 
wife was the romance of his life. 

No one who has the smallest knowledge of the 
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career and characteristics of the Duke of Devonshire, 
or who follows the history set forth in these pages, 
can fail to appreciate the really wonderful analogy 
that exists between them and those of Lord Althorpe, 
as thus briefly indicated, which* is an ample justifica- 
tion for this digression. 




HENCEFORTH for seventeen years we have 
to consider Lord Harrington almost 
exclusively in relation to this perpetual question 
as to the government of Ireland ; for, from the 
time of the crisis that arose in 1886, it became 
the controlling factor of his political performances 
and fortunes, and, save for occasional excursions 
into such constant fields of administrative reform 
as are afforded by the problems of education and 
local administration, he concerned himself publicly 
with little besides. 

During the brief period that intervened between 
the elections and the meeting of Parliament, 
rumours, not altogether baseless as it appeared, 
were flying about that Mr Gladstone, in his 
desperate searching for a solution to the Irish 
difficulty, had resigned himself to the grand 
concession to the island of a Parliament of its 
own. In view of the statements that were made, 
Lord Harrington, at the middle of December 
(1885), wrote to him with the blunt inquiry as to 
what were his views and intentions, and on 
December 17 the answer came that whilst he had 
' more or less of opinions and ideas ' he had no 
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intentions or negotiations. He considered that 
Ireland had now spoken, and that an attempt 
should be made by the Government, and without 
delay, to meet her demands for the management 
by an Irish legislative body, of Irish as distinct 
m imperial affairs. A Tory Government could 
ect this more easily and safely than any other, 
and amongst the conditions of such a scheme 
would be the preservation of the union of the 
empire and due supremacy of Parliament, pro- 
tection for the minority, and a fair allocation of 
imperial charges. A statutory basis seemed better 
than a revival of Grattan's Parliament. But he 
repeated that he had no intentions at that time 
and was determined to have none ; but to leave 
space to the Government instead. But the day 
before this letter was received there appeared 
simultaneously in a London and a provincial news- 
paper statements which, it afterwards transpired, 
owed their origin to Mr Herbert Gladstone, that a 
definite scheme for the creation of an Irish Parliament 
had been formed and was to be promulgated from 
Hawarden. Lord Hartington at once communicated 
with his chief, impressing upon him the serious 
character of the situation that was arising, and at the 
same time he wrote to his constituents at Rossendalc 
disclaiming any knowledge of, or participation in, 
such schemes as were talked about. Mr Gladstone 
was, with ample reason, quite evidently uneasy as to 
the attitude of his colleagues, and Lord Hartington 
in particular. The latter held a meeting at Devon- 
shire House of certain members of the last Liberal 
Government, and as the result again asked Mr 
Gladstone for a statement of his intentions, to which 
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a reply was sent from Hawarden that he had none, 
and that his views were in statu quo. But the great 
disruption of the Liberal Party had begun. 

When Parliament met in 1886 the Government 
had no sooner announced its determination to embark 
upon fresh legislation for Ireland, with more 
coercion, than the Gladstonian support was given to an 
amendment brought forward by Mr Jesse Collings 
regretting the omission from the Royal Address of 
certain measures for the benefit of rural labourers and 
giving to each of them according to the popular phrase 
in vogue 'three acres and a cow.' Lord Hartington, 
Mr Goschen and Sir Henry James significantly voted 
against the amendment; but the Government was 
beaten, and Mr Gladstone was in power to deal with 
Ireland himself. 

When he came to form his Ministry he at once 
applied for the assistance of Lord Hartington, who 
without hesitation declined to give it. In refusing, he 
pointed out that if there were an examination and 
inquiry into the Irish question a proposal must follow, 
or if there were no proposal the reaction of Irish 
disappointment would be severe. He was not in a 
position to make any more concessions, and he was 
opposed to a separate Irish legislature ; but at the 
same time he admitted that the alternative policy of 
governing Ireland without large concessions to the 
national sentiment presented difficulties of a tremend- 
ous character. He supplemented this communication 
a few days later by another in which he reserved to 
himself full liberty of action, and expressed his desire 
that in the meantime the undefined declarations of 
Mr Gladstone should be given a practical shape. Mr 
Goschen and Sir Henry James also held aloof, and Mr 
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Chamberlain, who joined the Government at the out- 
set, resigned as soon as Mr Gladstone's plans were 
definitely propounded. However, with Lords Rose- 
bery, Granville, Kimberley, Spencer, Ripen, Herschell, 
Sir William Harcourt, Mr Morley and others attached, 
the Ministry was strong enough for government. 

Politicians of all shades of opinion were anxious 
and impatient during the brief period which elapsed 
between the opening of Parliament and the introduc- 
tion of the Home Rule Bill. While Mr John Morley, 
as Irish Secretary, and Mr Parnell on the one hand, 
and Mr Morley and Mr Gladstone on the other, 
engaged in protracted conference for the settlement of 
principles and details, the outside world of politics 
seemed at a standstill. This nervous lull was 
interrupted on a few occasions, an,d most notably on 
March 30, when Lord Hartington and his associates 
made speeches at a dinner of the Eighty Club. The 
addresses were quite non-committal, and contained no 
new declaration of views or conduct. They were, in 
fact, simply conventional waiting speeches. Lord 
Hartington very reasonably at this juncture confined 
himself to the utterance of such political platitudes as 
the fact that there were 86 Parncllites in the House 
was no reason why those Parncllites should force upon 
the Government legislation which they in England 
believed in their hearts and consciences would be 
injurious not only to the interests of the United 
Kingdom but to Ireland itself. But, he added, they 
could not, do what they would, get rid of the responsi- 
bility of governing Ireland. They must be firm. For 
himself he had not been a party to the policy of 
examination and inquiry ; but he had done nothing, 
and hoped to do nothing, to prevent it. Furthermore, 
Q 
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he would be no party to any attempt prematurely to 
force the hand of the Government. And so forth. 
The different receptions which were accorded to these 
discreet observations were peculiarly illustrative of the 
universal state of too highly-strung eagerness. There 
was the Gladstonian Daily News in a joyful paean 
declaring that the ' tone and substance of his speech 
will do more to rivet the confidence of the Liberal 
party and of the country at large in his strength of will 
and force of character than any previous incident of his 
political career.' The question, said this organ, 
would soon be solved if all honest and sagacious men. 
to whatever party they belonged, approached it in the 
same spirit. The Times regarded it chiefly as a 
vindication of political independence, and a protest 
against subservience either to authority or dictation, 
while the Conservative Standard solemnly observed 
that ' only a very halting temperament, drenched 
through and through with the compromising spirit of 
party, could have enabled a man to deliver himself of 
observations so vague and inconclusive.' 

On April 9 Mr Gladstone introduced the bill. A 
companion measure for dealing with the land question 
was to follow. This present one concerned itself 
solely with the setting up of a separate domestic 
legislature for Ireland, composed of two orders of 
members, both of which would be excluded from the 
Parliament at Westminster which would henceforth 
be devoid of the Irish element. Generally this new 
legislative body was to have control over all purely 
Irish affairs, and it was to have no say in regard to 
questions of defence or armed force, foreign and 
colonial relations, the laws of trade and navigation, of 
coinage and legal tender, and other such wholly British 
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matters. Amongst the points of detail it was specified 
that future judges were to hold the same place in the 
Irish system as English judges in the English system. 
The difficult question of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
was to be settled on the understanding that until a 
local force was created by the new Government it 
was to remain at the orders of the Lord-Lieutenant, 
and ultimately the Irish police were to come under the 
control of the Irish Parliament. 

There was no division on the first reading of the 
bill, and Lord Hartington limited his criticism to 
passing regrets. The bill would remain on record as 
the minimum demand of the Irish people. What was 
good for Ireland was good for Scotland and Wales, 
and he did not see how Scotland and Wales were to 
be refused Home Rule if this measure were to be 
passed. They were face to face with the alternatives 
of disruption on the one hand and the evils that would 
inevitably follow rejection on the other. So men 
must sink all minor differences and unite as one to 
hand down to their successors the great empire, com- 
pact and complete as they had inherited it from their 
forefathers, and, at the same time, to maintain 
throughout its length and breadth the undisputed 
supremacy of the law. 

Then followed, on April 14, the first outward and 
visible sign of the approaching upheaval of parties, for 
on the evening of that day there was a great meeting 
at Her Majesty's Theatre or Opera House, presided 
over by Earl Cowper, ex- Viceroy of Ireland under Mr 
Gladstone, who had Lord Salisbury and Mr W. H. 
Smith on one side of him and Lord Hartington and 
Mr Goschen on the other, whilst in front of them 
there was a densely-packed mass of Conservatism. 
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Called under Unionist- Liberal auspices, the meeting 
was ostensibly open, but it was overwhelmingly Con- 
servative in character, and took the first opportunity 
of showing a hostile feeling towards Mr Gladstone, 
which Lord Hartington hotly resented, declaring that, 
whatever might be their individual opinions as to the 
new policy, he believed that his former chief was 
actuated only by high motives. He moved the first 
resolution to the effect that any proposals which 
tended to invalidate the legislative union between 
Great Britain and Ireland would be disastrous to both 
countries, and Lord Salisbury followed with a second 
resolution that a petition embodying the sense of the 
first one should be presented to both Houses of 
Parliament. 

The Liberals of Rossendale did not favour this 
conduct on the part of their member and called upon 
him for explanations. On April 26 he went down to 
render them in person and was received with some 
frigidity. He held that the Conservatives should 
have been allowed to explain their policy, that the big 
meeting in the Haymarket had not been a Con- 
servative meeting, that he had given no adherence to 
Conservative principles, and that he retracted no word 
of condemnation or censure which he had uttered on 
Conservative policy. And he told his audience that 
the first appeal of the Protestant minority of Ireland 
against any abuse or injustice on the part of the 
Catholic majority would arouse in Protestant England 
a feeling productive of far greater disturbance than 
had ever yet occurred in Ireland. It is to be under- 
stood from the happening of innumerable incidents of 
this kind that the Liberal world did not seem to know 
exactly where it was. To celebrate a royal anni- 
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versary Mr Gladstone bade to his dinner-table all his 
old colleagues, and they perplexedly inquired of each 
other whether they should go. At least the Duke of 
Argyll considered that he should not; but it said 
something for the triumph of friendship over political 
feeling that Mr Gladstone, after considering his 
guests, with Lord Hartington the most conspicuous 
among them, observed that if this noble lord there 
and then had chosen to move a vote of want of con- 
fidence against his host he would have carried it. 

On May 10 he followed Mr Gladstone on the 
second reading to move the rejection of the bill, and 
could not refrain from remarking that this was the 
first time he had so followed his old colleague, upon 
his personal regret at the circumstance, and that he 
felt more convinced than he had ever done before of 
the difficulty of the task. Then in a vigorous speech 
he declared that though under the proposed new 
system of Irish Government the United Kingdom 
might continue to pose as a unit before the external 
world, the substantial unity of the kingdom would 
disappear with the passing of the measure, since we 
should then have, if Ireland chose to pass them, not 
merely different laws for Ireland from those of 
England and Scotland, but laws founded on totally 
different principles, and administered in a totally 
different spirit, laws under which liberty, property, and 
the security of life might be dealt with in a manner 
of which the British people could not possibly approve. 

The ultimate fate of the bill was soon perceived, 
for a reckoning of the strength of the secessionists 
from the Liberal ranks showed clearly that there must 
be a majority against it, when the division was taken 
on the second reading. Mr Gladstone called together 
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a meeting of those members of the party who were 
agreed with him on principle although not in detail, 
and, pleading for their support at the division, in- 
timated that after it had been taken, the bill might 
either be hung up, and the committee stage deferred 
until the autumn, or they could wind up the session, 
prorogue Parliament, and introduce an amended bill 
in October. An emissary went from the Government 
camp to urge Lord Hartington to give his support to 
the second reading on the understanding that the 
bill should thereafter be hung up for six months. 
' No, Mr Gladstone and I do not mean the same 
thing,' was the reply. The opposition was already 
fairly well organised. A meeting had been held at 
Devonshire House on May 14, which was attended 
by nearly one-third of the Liberal party in the 
Commons, including Mr Chamberlain. Lord Harting- 
ton remarked that the modifications which it was 
proposed to make in the bill increased rather than 
diminished his objections to it, and he could not 
accept the suggestion that the vote on the second 
reading should be regarded as a vote upon an abstract 
resolution. Mr Chamberlain held a meeting of his 
own supporters. He had most emphatically declared 
himself in favour of the principle of autonomy, and 
even desired the substitution of a system of federation 
for that of Home Rule which was proposed, but he 
was against the bill introduced in its present shape, 
and even more strongly opposed to the Land Bill. 
Mr Gladstone said that he had trimmed his sails 
to suit every wind. On May 22 Lord Hartington 
accepted the presidency of a new Unionist Liberal 
Association, which it was intended to employ mainly 
for electoral purposes. 
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Old and most valued friendships were in these 
days of fevered nerves and party passions put to a 
strain so severe that there was sometimes a snap. 
' I seem to see around me,' said Mr Gladstone once, 
'a little waste that has been made by politics, by 
religion, and by death. All these modes of severance 
arc sharp. But the first of these is the least so, when 
the happy conviction remains that the fulfilment of 
duty such as conscience points to it is the object on 
both sides.' There is satisfying evidence that it was 
in this spirit that both Mr Gladstone and Lord 
Hartington at this time regarded the termination of 
their long association with each other. Between the 
two there had certainly for a long period been 
little sympathy, for there could hardly have been a 
wider contrast in temperament than was here ex- 
hibited. Still less was there anything in the nature 
of affection such as we sometimes witness displayed in 
the relations with each other of statesmen who have 
fought side by side for a common creed for the 
national good. But there was constantly sustained 
what was as helpful and enduring — a deep-rooted 
respect which survived the widest severance. Speak- 
ing of Lord Hartington but a few weeks after these 
happenings, Mr Gladstone referred to him as 'the 
very flower of truth and honour, who, in obedience to 
his conscience and his conscience alone, had rent 
asunder with pain, and perhaps with agony, tics to 
which he had been amongst the most faithful of all 
adherents.' This was a noble tribute. For its com- 
plement we must look forward to a mournful occasion 
in the House of Lords some twelve years later when 
the Duke of Devonshire, speaking for the Liberal 
Unionists, related, ' Our severance from one with 
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whom we had been in relations of intimate confidence 
and warm personal friendship must necessarily have 
been and was to us a most painful position. But 
although it was not in the character of Mr Gladstone 
to shrink from letting his opponents feel the full 
weight of his blame or censure when he considered 
blame or censure was deserved, I can truly say that I 
can recall no word of his which added unnecessarily 
to the bitterness of that position. Deeply as we re- 
gret the difference of opinion which caused the separa- 
tion between Mr Gladstone and many of those who 
had been his most devoted adherents, we never 
doubted, and we do not doubt now, that in that, as 
in every other matter with which during his long 
public life he had to deal, he was actuated^ by no 
other consideration than that of a sense of public duty 
and by his conception of that which was in the highest 
interests of his country.' 

And again between Lord Hartington and Sir 
William Harcourt there had been friendly association, 
but these were the days of irritation, and there was 
a trifling but significant illustration in the House one 
day towards the close of the Home Rule debate. 
Lord Hartington was speaking against the proposal 
for prorogation, and declaring that every member 
would vote not on the principle of the measure but 
simply on the question as to whether it was the desire 
to force the Government to dissolve Parliament, and 
that the Prime Minister could produce no precedent 
for asking the House to vote in this manner for a bill 
that was dead. All this time Sir William Harcourt 
sitting next to him was in a frenzy of anxiety to ex- 
plain something to the speaker which might give him 
a different view of the situation, and in an undertone 
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was trying to convey this explanation to him as he 
was speaking. Considerably vexed, as it appeared at 
last, the Marquis repeated Sir William's explanations 
to the House, and at the same time entered a protest 
against the ' inconvenience of attempting to address 
the House and keep up a conversation with his friend 
at the same time.' Sir William remained the sturdiest 
Gladstonian. ' I think you would like to hang my 
husband,' Lady Harcourt is reported to have said to 
Lord Hartington at a dinner-table when some of 
these little differences were being mentioned. ■ No, 
not exactly hang him,' said Lord Hartington, smiling 
in reply, 'only suspend him for a while.' 

The struggle of the bill in its death throes was 
short. The division was taken on June 8, and the 
Government was beaten by thirty, the hostile majority 
including ninety-three Liberals. Dissolution and an 
exciting general election, in which all was topsy-turvy, 
followed. 

The anxiety of candidates at this crisis was such 
that most of their election manifestoes suffered from 
excess of words. That which was issued by Lord 
Hartington to the electors of Rossendale on June 17 
would, if served at length, occupy several pages of this 
volume ; but its essential features may be summarised 
briefly. The claim to self-government within safe 
limits, it was stated, was reasonable; the question 
being the limits of safety. Mr Gladstone's bill went 
far beyond those limits. Lord Hartington went on to 
show that Mr Gladstone had apparently abandoned 
the landlords and was silent about Ulster. He (the 
Marquis) suggested as an alternative plan that 
Statutory bodies strictly controlled by Parliament 
should manage strictly local affairs, and believed that 
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if the majority of the United Kingdom declared that 
they would concede no more, the Irish people would 
not be persuaded to continue a hopeless and un- 
necessary contest. Mr Gladstone's scheme was no 
alternative to coercion, for it was certain that without 
coercion the Protestants of Ulster would not submit, 
and indeed coercion was more fairly attributed to the 
National League. ' It is,' said Lord Hartington, ' the 
earnest desire and hope of every section of the Liberal 
party that in Ireland and all other parts of her Majesty's 
dominions the law may be enforced by the same 
methods and the same institutions. But the enforce- 
ment of a just law is the duty of Government' Re- 
sistance to such a law could not be justified. To the 
question as to how England and Scotland were to be 
governed under existing conditions of parliamentary 
turbulence he answered, 'The full and equal repre- 
sentation in Parliament which has been freely conceded 
to the Irish people must be conditional on their 
exercise of these privileges in a manner compatible 
with the efficiency, dignity and even the existence of 
parliamentary institutions. A manifest determination 
to destroy and to cripple those institutions would be 
as clearly rebellion against our constitution as open 
resistance to the crown ; and it would be our duty to 
defend the authority of Parliament against internal 
attacks as our predecessors have defended it from the 
external aggression of arbitrary power.' An authori- 
tative critic declared that this last sentence would 
create more sympathy for Lord Hartington than all 
the rest of his address. In his last words he denied 
that by his present policy he had seceded from the 
principles or traditions of the Liberal party, but con- 
tended, on the contrary, that he was maintaining them, 
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and with them the best security for freedom and 
justice in every part of the United Kingdom. 

Never had Lord Hartington been so active as 
during this memorable struggle. His friends watched 
him on tour from Paisley to Plymouth, from Sheffield 
to Bristol, and then in the nooks and corners of his 
own Lancashire political preserves, and wondered that 
so much energy should have been awakened when he 
was bidden to enter the lists against his life-long ally, 
when all the assaults of hereditary political foes had 
failed to arouse him so. From the outset he and Mr 
Gladstone challenged and answered each other from 
their many platforms. At Manchester, on June 25, 
Mr Gladstone criticised the Rossendale address, and 
three days later at Sheffield Lord Hartington took up 
the glove He remarked upon a letter which had 
been written by the Prime Minister in which he denied 
that for fifteen years previously he had ever expressed 
his disapproval of Home Rule. Admitting that that 
was correct, what, he asked, had been the leader's 
duty to his followers or to his Cabinet ? Had he ever 
communicated, even to his Irish Secretary, the least 
inclination to accept that system ? If during those 
years he was nursing the belief that Home Rule might 
after all be the true remedy, he was guilty of a great 
responsibility in acquiescing silently in the avowed 
convictions of his colleagues who were in favour of 
resistance to it Lord Hartington's vehemence had 
increased by the time he reached Cardiff on June 30. 
Mr Gladstone had said that he had condemned the 
Parnellites in 1881 because they were wrong, but 
supported them in 1886 because they were right. 
When had the Parneliite policy undergone a change? 
Lord Hartington demanded. Was it ever changed 
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until Mr Gladstone brought in his bill conceding the 
greater part of their demands? Had they ever with- 
drawn the views which in 1881 Mr Gladstone had 
described as 'the policy of plunder.' In 1881 the 
resources of civilisation were to be drawn upon without 
limit to defeat Parnell. Now, with no change in 
Pamell, the Liberal leader had declared himself for 
the very man against whom he was then so anxious 
to invoke all those inexhaustible resources. 

Then a few days were passed in North-east Lan- 
cashire for the encouragement of his own prospects. 
Rossendale was not as he had known it. The Liberal 
Association was divided, and could give its support to 
no candidate. Many of the local chiefs looked sus- 
piciously upon their old member, and he was soon to 
realise the intensity of feeling that existed. One 
night he went to Bacup, and for the first time in his 
life when speaking from a platform he found himself 
facing an angry, hostile audience that gleamed dis- 
favour almost amounting to hatred upon him. There 
seemed to be trouble ahead, and ladies were hurried 
out of the hall. The audience did its best by interjec- 
tions, hootings and groanings to prevent the candidate 
from speaking, but he faced them coolly and imper- 
turbably, and after a while they partially gave way and 
allowed him to proceed, biding their time with only 
occasional groans until the resolution of confidence 
was put. When that time came such an overwhelm- 
ing majority of hands was raised in objection that the 
chairman had no alternative but to rule that it had not 
been carried. Sir Henry James was a witness of this 
scene. It did not tend to tranquillise the feelings of 
these staunch and demonstrative Gladstonians that 
the constituency was placarded with the advice of the 
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official Conservatives to their followers to give their 
votes to him. No Conservative candidate was run, 
but a Home Ruler Liberal in the person of Mr 
Thomas Newbigging, a local gas engineer, was 
brought forward, and in all the circumstances made a 
splendid fight At the election on July 10 Lord 
Hartington was returned with 5399 votes to his 
opponent's 3949, yielding him a majority of 1450. He 
was not present to hear the result, for after his recent 
experiences he had considered it most discreet to 
await it at Crawshaw Hall, some distance away. 

The Unionists being returned with a balance of 
1 10 supporters to the new Parliament, there was the 
delicate matter to settle of making satisfactory accom- 
modation for the dissentient Liberals. Lord Harting- 
ton found himself the colleague of Lord Salisbury, an 
alliance for the consummation of which it is safe to 
assume neither subject on mere personal grounds was 
eager. The cardinal question now was whether the 
Conservatives and dissentient Liberals should become 
merged into one coalition under the premiership of 
Lord Hartington, or whether the Liberal Unionists 
should preserve entire independence and allow Lord 
Salisbury to assume the lead, to whom they would 
give their cordial support. It had been suspected in 
some influential quarters that the former course would 
be taken. Even Mr Gladstone seems already to have 
regarded this as the natural outcome of the working 
alliance that had been established. 

The Pall Mali Gazette, in its issue of May 18, 
published what it described as 'a list of the Ministry 
which there is ever)' reason to suppose will succeed 
the present one,' adding the interesting fact that it 
had been drawn up by ' a distinguished member of the 
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present administration.' What the journal did not 
tell its readers was that the personage referred to was 
no other than Mr Gladstone himself, and even though 
this imaginary Cabinet was only half seriously- 
fashioned, it may be of interest to place on record 
the constitution of the Government which to the mind 
of the chief was the best and most convenient for 
Lord Hartington at this time. The offices were to 
be filled in this manner : — First Lord, Lord Harting- 
ton ; Lord Chancellor, Lord Selborne ; Lord 
President, Duke of Argyll ; Admiralty, Mr Tre- 
velyan ; War, Earl of Morley ; Home, Sir Henry 
James ; Colonies, Lord Derby ; Foreign, Mr 
Goschen ; India. Lord Northbrook ; Ireland, Mr 
Chamberlain; Scotland, Mr Craig- Sellar ; Trade, 
Sir Joseph Pease ; Works, Sir Hussey Vivian : 
Duchy, Mr Heneage ; Post Office, Hon. H. Brand ; 
Sec. Treasury, Mr P. Rylands ; Sec. Admiralty, Mr 
W. S. Caine ; Vice-President, Education, Mr E, 
Ashley. Nobody was more astonished than Mr 
Gladstone and his successor-presumptive when they 
saw the substance of this little speculation in the 
paper, and the former wondered how it could possibly 
have got there, especially as he had only indulged 
himself in this fancy on a Saturday and it was printed 
in the paper on the following Monday. Sir Algernon 
West, who was a witness to the making of the 
'Cabinet' was equally surprised. On the day 
mentioned they were both staying down at Coombe, 
and Sir Algernon wrote that Mr Gladstone ' was in 
one of his provoking, frivolous moods, making a 
Cabinet for Hartington.' It was believed that the 
Queen was somewhat inclined towards a Harting- 
ton Government, and from many quarters strong 
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e was brought to bear upon the principals 
« object of bringing it about. The Spectator, 
in parallel articles, gave a score of reasons ' Why 
>rd Salisbury should offer,' and ' Why Lord 
Hartington should accept.' It was urged that such 
i fusion would result in the foundation of a new 
party into which all moderate men might enter, 
which would restore to Parliament the capacity of 
doing other than Irish business, and which might 
hope for a long period of comparatively tranquil 
sway. Lord Salisbury, it was said, had the oppor- 
tunity of his life. 

The Conservative leader did all that was in his 
power towards the achievement of this idea. Fresh 
from an audience with the Queen at Osborne he had 
a consultation with Lord Hartington at Devonshire 
House on July 24, and there for the second time 
within the short space of six years the highest 
political office in the realm was offered to him. 
Lord Salisbury assured him that he and his 
colleagues would go to any reasonable length to 
accord a Hartington Ministry their support, and he 
himself was willing to accept office in it. But, as 
before, Lord Hartington declined the honour and the 
responsibility. He had several reasons for doing so. 
Many of his colleagues were firmly opposed to a 
coalition, and he held that the country generally, 
and especially the Liberals in the country, were not 
prepared for it, and that it would be interpreted as 
a conversion to Conservatism and not as a temporary 
expedient for the firm government of Ireland. 
Above all, he was anxious to be understood as 
adhering unreservedly to the Liberal creed. This 
was his final answer, although it was observed that 
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later in the day a Queen's messenger arrived at 
Devonshire House with despatches from Osborne. 
The same afternoon he presided at a meeting of the 
Unionist committee, which was then formally 
established on a permanent basis under his pre- 
sidency and with a determination to form local 
organisations. 



CHAPTER XV 



UNIONIST LEADER IN COMMONS AND LORDS 



( 1SS6-1903) 

ON the day when the new Parliament met in 
August a meeting of the dissentient Liberals 
was held at Devonshire House under the presidency 
of Lord Hartington, when he was formally appointed 
leader of the definitely constituted Unionist party, Mr 
Chamberlain at the same time signifying his ready 
acceptance of the arrangement. Thus was marked 
clearly the division between the dissentients and the 
Gladstonians, each professing the most absolute 
Liberalism yet sworn to opposition on vital matters. 
At this time, as we have seen, nobody could have 
insisted more than Lord Hartington on his staunch 
adherence to his old political faith, and one seems to 
observe him shrinking from the possibility, as it loomed 
before him, of absorption in the Conservative ranks. 
It has been of some interest to students of political 
evolution to watch what has appeared to some of them 
the slow but sure working of the influence of many 
forces tending to draw him farther and farther away 
from old associations, until in the course of a few years 
it was evident that nothing short of such an upheaval 
in the system of parties as had brought about the 
separation could ever effect a reunion. 

R 257 
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At the Piccadilly conclave just mentioned th< 
president declared that the little knot of sympathisers 
gathered about him ruled the new Parliament, holding 
the balance of parties in place of Mr Parnell. It was 
in their power to prevent the return to office of a 
Liberal Government until Home Rule had been 
abandoned ; and it was also in their power to prevent 
a Conservative Government from adopting a retro- 
grade course or from taking any steps injurious to the 
interests of the country either with regard to their 
policy or to unsound domestic legislation. They did 
not intend to cease to be Liberals, nor to give ground 
for denying them that title. On many subjects they 
still hoped to co-operate with the Liberal party ; but 
they were not prepared to bring about the defeat of 
the existing Government so as to involve another 
election or a return to power of the Liberal party 
pledged to Home Rule. 

In token of the maintenance of this Liberal spirit 
Lord Hartington and his followers thereupon walked 
down to the House of Commons and took their seats, 
those of them who were leaders on the front Opposition 
bench along with Mr Gladstone, Mr Morley, Sir 
William Harcourt and the remainder of the sworn 
Home Rulers. At the beginning of the year, when 
Mr Gladstone's Parliament had assembled and a 
Home Rule Bill was a certainty although not an- 
nounced, there had been some 'general curiosity as to 
the side of the House on which Lord Hartington 
would in these circumstances elect to sit, and his first 
entrance was then eagerly awaited. On that occasion 
he walked in from behind the Speaker's chair, and, 
turning up the gangway, took the corner seat on the 
bench behind the Ministers, what time the Conserva- 
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tive opposition cheered and he gave back to them a 
somewhat uneasy smile. There was an interchange 
of curious glances when now he came back from the 
second bench to the front again, though in treaty of 
alliance signed and scaled with the other side of the 
House. Just recently in his embarrassment on this 
point he had written to Mr Gladstone asking for 
advice, and only two days before there had come a reply 
from Hawarden in which the ex- Premier expressed 
his regret that he could not materially contribute to 
relieving him of his difficulty. So far as title to 
places on the front Opposition bench was concerned, 
Mr Gladstone wrote, Lord Hartington's right was 
identical with his own, but he added, with some 
significance, ' The choice of a seat is more or less the 
choice of a symbol ; and I have no such acquaintance 
with your political views and intentions as could alone 
enable me to judge what materials I have before me 
for making an answer to your inquiry.' However, 
here on the front bench he remained as long as he 
was in the Commons, and Mr Chamberlain also until 
such time as the latter was incorporated in the 
Unionist Government. It was an arrangement not 
without its inconveniences. Front bench occupation 
at this time was limited in comparison with the number 
of rightful claimants to it. This is a matter of small 
consequence when there is a perfect understanding 
amongst them all, and they may jostle and squeeze 
and steal advantages as they did in the happy 
days of the early seventies, but it was a different 
matter now when a drawing-room etiquette was in 
force and, the bond of association being so slender, a 
frigid and ceremonious politeness had to be observed, 
whilst there was a constant dread lest any untoward 
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accident should disturb this delicate concert. One 
night Lord Hartington was sitting with the others on 
this front bench, and there was not room left for the 
thinnest member, when in walked Sir Charles Russell 
requiring a place. Having surveyed the situation 
with some dissatisfaction he quietly sat himself down 
on the gangway steps. Presently there was a division, 
and Sir Charles, with a sense of the advantage of the 
occasion, rushed first back to the House from the 
lobby and installed himself on the ex-ministerial 
lounge. When it was wholly occupied, and Sir 
Charles watched with some interest to see who would 
be the last comer whose place he would thus have 
taken, Lord Hartington, characteristically the latest to 
return, strolled in and glanced with some annoyance 
along the tightly-packed bench. For a few moments 
the situation was one of considerable embarrassment ; 
it might to an imaginative fancy have seemed as if he 
had been deliberately elbowed out. Nobody appeared 
to know exactly what to do ; but in the emergency 
Sir Charles himself was the quickest of perception and, 
rising, he skipped round to the bench behind whilst 
gracefully offering his room to the Unionist chief. 

Yet, though insisting thus openly upon his con- 
tinued association with the Liberal idea in its fulness 
in all respects save one, he nevertheless considered 
it to be necessary that he should relax his connection 
with Liberal institutions which gave evidence of 
being Gladstonian in tone. Thus, for no other 
reason, he resigned his membership of the National 
Liberal Club. These party societies were indeed in 
obvious and sometimes painful difficulties through the 
ambiguous political declarations at the outset and the 
gradual, almost imperceptible, drawing away of the 
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Unionist chiefs towards Conservatism. Incidents of 
no consequence in themselves served to indicate the 
crippled spirit of the times. The dissentient Liberals 
in the Reform Club, full of enthusiasm for the strong 
attitude of their leader, decided upon opening a sub- 
scription list with the object of having a portrait of 
him painted for presentation to the club. The Home 
Rulers felt they could not allow such a challenge to 
pass, and immediately they opened a rival list, designed 
to furnish funds for a new Gladstone picture for the 
club walls. Here was an opportunity for a full display 
in money columns of the most odious comparisons. 
The race of subscriptions was watched with close and 
anxious interest. Lord Hartington's was the first list 
opened, and in the brief interval that elapsed before 
the commencement of the other his supporters obtained, 
as it were, a valuable lead, which they were able to 
keep for some little time. But Mr Gladstone crept 
up slowly and surely until, according to the pictur- 
esque simile of one member who examined the sheets 
after a day spent in Tattersall's Ring at Newmarket, 
' they were running neck and neck and the same 
umbrella would have covered both.' In the result 
the Hartington portrait was duly painted after special 
sittings by the subject; but Mr Gladstone pleaded 
that he had no time to spare for such business, and 
the subscribers were driven to seek the services of an 
artist in Florence who had the most recently sketched 
the features of the statesman. And also in the matter 
of official and semi-official entertainments there were 
sometimes awkward situations presented. Thus when 
the Speaker came to give his annual dinners, first to 
her Majesty's Ministers, and then to the leaders of 
the Opposition, there was the puzzle as to what should 
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properly be done with Lord Harrington, one of the 
three foremost statesmen of the day, associated with 
both and yet not suited for the most perfect prandial 
harmony to either. The courageous Speaker at last 
took the short bold cut to the solution of the problem 
by leaving him out altogether. 

There are many quaint stories told of Lord 
Harrington's uneasiness in these circumstances, the 
majority of which have the common characteristic of 
being untrue ; but there is one which, if its credentials 
are not greatly superior to those of its fellows, was at 
anyrate so piquant and was repeated often enough by 
his friends to have established a case for admission to 
the printed lists. It was said that by some chance he 
was perambulating a country garden one day with his 
arm linked with that of Sir William Harcourt, and was 
complaining resentfully of the kind of life he was 
obliged to lead with his new political associates, who 
did not treat him as he was treated by his old 
colleagues. The knight of Malwood tentatively in- 
quired as to the particular cause of the trouble, if any ; 
whereupon he confided that he had twice written to 
Lord Salisbury upon a certain matter and had re- 
ceived no reply. 'The fact is,' he added, 'I was 
recommending a chap for a bishopric' Knowing his 
man as well as any, Sir William is alleged to have seen 
some humour in this situation, and could barely refrain 
from a smile. ' Who was your man ? ' he asked, as 
seriously as he could. Lord Hartington was per- 
plexed, and betrayed something in the nature of a 
blush. ' I'm hanged if I can remember,' he said, 
'but it's some fellow Lubbock and Courtney are 
always bothering me about.' 

Meanwhile he seemed to be drawn more and 
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more closely into the social nets of Conservatism. 
He had for long moved in circles of pronounced 
anti- Liberal complexion, where in his exalted station 
he was regarded always as a most desirable convert. 
Now evidently he could be admitted to a more 
intimate stage of confidence. He was a keen race- 
goer, and, Lord Roscbcry notwithstanding, it has been 
held that a Liberal and a turfite are a contradiction in 
terms. He was a faithful and enthusiastic member of 
the Duchess of Manchester's exclusive coterie, which 
was thoroughly Conservative. He belonged to 
certain social clubs, which, though not ostensibly 
political, believed in old Toryism as they did in old 
port, and in the halls and rooms of which a Liberal, 
unless he entered with such unusually unimpeachable 
credentials as those which were attached to the 
Marquis of Hartington, was regarded as something 
of a social pariah. Here, and in the salons and on 
the racecourse he must have heard every day the 
praises of his secession sung, and the iniquities and 
dangers of the policy of general disintegration, which 
was represented as having been adopted by the new 
Liberals, were painted in words the most fearful. He 
needed scarcely to be told at these times of the 
'murderous desperation' of the Irish people and of 
the necessity of curbing it under strong Tory govern- 
ment, and he was of a mind to listen more sym- 
pathetically to such views than before. The sore 
upon his heart which was made in the Phoenix Park 
was still the most painful. It would have been 
unreasonable to expect him to remove the memory 
of this tragedy from all his views and calculations, 
just as it would have been wholly unnatural for him 
to have done so. Seldom as he is disposed to betray 





the innermost workings of his mind, there were 
occasionally what to some observers seemed to be 
evidences afforded of the rankling of his sorrow and 
resentment. In 1887 in the debate on the Crimes 
Bill he was led to imply that well-known persons 
were going about under Mr Dillon's direction 
making speeches counselling assassination, and when 
challenged by Mr Dillon from his place in Parliament 
he insisted that he accepted no responsibilities for the 
charges himself, but merely quoted from a notorious 
and widely-circulated pamphlet, a circumstance which 
gave Mr Dillon an obvious opportunity for some 
scathing remarks on the ethics of such a proceeding. 
Then two sessions later, when Mr Parnell, fresh from 
his vindication in the law courts, rose for the first 
time thereafter to speak in the House, and was cheered 
to the echo by the Opposition, the occupants of the 
front Opposition bench rose enthusiastically from their 
seats to give the more effect to the welcome — all save 
Lord Hartington, who remained sitting and silent. 
This is mentioned merely to show that he was con- 
scientiously human ; and it may perhaps be agreed 
that it would have been less to his credit if he had 
behaved in any other manner. 

It is to be recalled also that, outside social and 
political circles, such evidences of appreciation of his 
public services were now shown to him as had never 
been shown before. Greatest of these, he was on 
April 18, 1888, admitted to that exclusive selection 
of statesmen embracing Chatham, Pitt, Peel, Welling- 
ton, Althorpe, Russell, and — amongst the giants of 
more recent days — Beaconsfield and Gladstone, who 
have been honoured with the freedom of the city of 
London. It was granted to him 'in recognition of 
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the wise and patriotic spirit he had evinced during 
his parliamentary career, more especially in connection 
with the events of recent times affecting the welfare 
of the United Kingdom.' The compurgators, in their 
customary quaint testimony on this most dignified 
occasion, declared 'that the Right Honourable the 
Marquis of Hartington, Member of Parliament, is a 
nobleman of good name and fame, that he does not 
desire the freedom of this city whereby to defraud 
the Queen or the city of any of their rights, customs 
and advantages, and that he will pay his scot and 
bear his lot, and so they all say.' The city was 

P irresistibly reminded that this was the bicentenary 
anniversary of the revolution of 1688, and the 
thoughts of aldermen and councillors retreated to 
those stirring times when an Earl of Devonshire was 
foremost amongst the guardians of the people's 
interests. The Chamberlain was happily moved in 
his speech to say that, while representing as he did no 
extreme of party, rather standing aloof between them, 
Lord Hartington appeared to illustrate in person and 
policy the motto of his noble house — Cavendo tutus. 
With such a conspicuous precedent there were other 
boroughs anxious that he should accept their 
municipal dignities, and Nairn and Inverness secured 

rhis name for their burgess rolls. 
These having been regarded as some of the 
influences at work, one may glance at some signifi- 
cant happenings as this Unionist Parliament proceeded 
on its way. From the beginning, circumstances did 
not shape themselves abundantly well for it. Lord 
Hartington and Mr Chamberlain were then candidly 
hopeful that the Liberal party as a whole would come 
round to them, and that there would be reunion in 
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this way, the most satisfactory to their own self- 
esteem. Even the Conservatives were disposed to 
think that the election had taught their opponents 
that Home Rule was hopeless. Lord Hartington, as 
we have seen, had been talking from almost every 
platform of recent years about giving to Ireland a 
liberal measure of local self-government, and the 
extreme methods of the coercive policy had been 
erased from the list kept by him and his followers of 
the justifiable means of pacification. And it was 
believed that the Government would bring in some 
such liberal measure of legislation for Ireland as 
would have satisfied the consciences of these Unionists ; 
but in this they were doomed to disappointment 
Soon there were distressing stories abroad of disquiet 
in Ireland, and of cruel evictions under the tyranny of 
landlords, which sent a little wave of Gladstonian 
feeling rolling through the country. There was a 
Liberal revival, some corresponding Conservative 
discouragement, and, the erratic tactics of Lord 
Randolph Churchill contributing to the latter. Lord 
Hartington, as he surveyed the situation when 
speaking to a Liberal Unionist conference at Willis's 
Rooms (December 7, 1886), found that it was very 
little to his liking. He admitted that they were in a 
difficult position, and that there was a still more 
difficult one in front. * Far from entertaining any 
feeling of exultation for what we have achieved,' he 
told his colleagues, ' I have often felt disappointment, 
bitter disappointment, that we have not been able to 
achieve more.' 

He was in this unsatisfactory state of mind when 
suddenly on the 23rd of the same month Lord 
Randolph Churchill resigned, and struck thereby such 
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a heavy blow at the Salisbury Government as made 
it reel. Lord Salisbury himself appreciated the 
gravity of the situation to the full, and his first thought 
in the crisis was of Lord Hartington. It was above 
all necessary that the Unionists should be drawn more 
closely and officially into the alliance that had been 
formed, and the Prime Minister at once decided that 
the time had come for renewing the offer, which he 
had made to the Marquis five months before, of the 
command of the Government upon almost any con- 
ditions, with or without personal service by himself. 
It happened — fortunately or unfortunately — that at 
the time of this excitement Lord Hartington was on 
the continent, and was settling himself down to a 
Christmas at Rome, when he received there the 
imploring message of his Conservative colleague to 
come home without a day's delay and save the 
Government upon any terms whatever. It is possible 
that subsequent political history might not have been 
moulded exactly upon the lines that are now familiar 
if there had not been the circumstance that during this 
time a most terrible snowstorm was sweeping the 
continent and causing devastation in the British Isles, 
suspending amongst other things the proper working of 
the telegraphic wires. Thus Lord Salisbury received 
no answer from Rome; but Lord Hartington left 
there on the evening of Sunday, December 26, and 
arrived in London on the following Wednesday. In 
the interval Lord Salisbury had cooled considerably, 
had had time to take a careful reckoning of the situa- 
tion, had found that it was not quite so bad as he had 
at first imagined, and above all had had it thoroughly 
impressed upon him by his colleagues that a Harting- 
ton premiership would not be in the least agreeable to 
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them. If Unionists went into the Government, some 
Conservatives would have to come out, and they did 
not consider it consistent with their sense of dignity 
and fairness that any such sacrifices should be made 
for the sake of further propitiating a mere handful of 
dissentient Liberals, who were in any case morally 
certain to continue their support for the time being. 
As it happened, the day after his arrival in town Lord 
Hartington was approached at Devonshire House by 
Mr Chamberlain, Mr Goschen and others, who 
similarly impressed upon him the undesirability of a 
coalition Government from their own point of view. 
So this sudden scheme on the part of the Prime 
Minister fell through, and Lord Hartington, not being 
personally willing merely to fill the vacancy that had 
been created by Lord Randolph's resignation, a 
solution to the difficulty was found in the appointment 
to it of Mr Goschen — a move of significance, and an 
obvious prelude to the going over of Lord Hartington 
himself at some future time. Taking one thing with 
another this had been a very anxious time for the 
latter. Mr Gladstone wrote to a friend that he was 
very sorry for him, ' though it was never more true that 
he who makes his own bed in a certain way must lie on 
it.' The champion of Home Rule was tempted to 
wish that his old colleague would have accepted the 
offer of office in the Government, as the ground would 
then have been so much cleared. 

In the following year (1887) a whole-hearted effort 
was made by a band of the foremost and most sincere 
Liberals, anxious for the future of their party, to 
restore to it its unity. It became known as the 
Round Table effort, and though Mr Gladstone fell 
that it would be wise to interfere with it as little as 
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possible he gave it all the moral support he could. 
Lord Hartington would have nothing to do with it. 
Speaking at Newcastle whilst the conference was 
getting to work, he said that he would be happy if a 
national settlement of the Irish problem could be 
arrived at, but there were dangers in the attempt then 
being made to reunite the Liberal party. ' For 
myself I have taken no part in them. I wish them 
well ; I wish them every measure of success, and I 
will be the first if success should crown their efforts 
to acknowledge the glory and the merit which will 
attach to everyone who has been concerned in them.' 
His own duty, he added, was to stay at home, guard 
the position, and keep a watch on the enemy, and the 
peacemakers at the Round Table found cold comfort 
in such words. 

The next stage of Unionism was the full ac- 
quiescence, after swearing that it should occur no 
more, in the renewed policy by the Government of 
coercion, the mention of which was more than usually 
odious at this time. The task which Lord Harting- 
ton had in advising his followers in this critical situa- 
tion was of quite the most delicate character. Many 
of them were not only against more coercion until 
other remedial measures had been tried, but had 
definitely pledged themselves at the elections that 
they would not consent to anything of the kind. 
Frequently this may have been regarded as a condi- 
tion of their election. On the other hand, the Con- 
servative Government was quite determined upon it. 
and the Unionists were pledged among themselves. 
to the Government, and to the country, to support 
them in such circumstances. Lord Hartington 
settled it with himself that his duty was to back up 
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coercion, and his next business was to use gentle 
persuasion upon his followers in order to lead them to 
the same view. Lord Salisbury held a Conservative 
meeting at the Foreign Office where the difficulties of 
the situation were considered from the peculiarly 
Conservative point of view. At the same time Lord 
Hartington called his Unionist flock together at 
Devonshire House (March 31, 1887), sympathised 
with them in their doubts — especially those who had 
committed themselves to promises to their constituents 
— told them it was impossible to leave the whole 
burden of the coercion measure to the Conservatives, 
and that they, the Unionists, must be ready to make 
any sacrifices which might be needful in giving useful 
and effective support to the Government. He had 
said only a little while before that he knew that a 
severe trial was about to be placed upon many warm 
adherents to the Unionist cause, but that he would 
not attempt to put any compulsion on their votes or 
consciences. Nor did he in any stronger terms than 
those we have noticed. But Mr Goschen, who was 
the one man qualified for attendance at the meetings 
both at the Foreign Office and Devonshire House, 
hurried back to Downing Street at the close of the 
depressing proceedings in Piccadilly and, report- 
ing progress, intimated that the Conservatives could 
depend on the support of the majority of the Unionist 
section. 

Speaking at Manchester on June 24 of this year, 
Lord Hartington referred to the ' new differences ' 
that had arisen which had undoubtedly increased the 
difficulty of effecting any reconciliation or reunion 
with the mair of Liberals. Of these difficulties 

he hir '( al illustration when he wrote a 
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letter in support of the Conservative candidate at a 
bye-election, and at last this combination of circum- 
stances proved too much for a few Liberals who had 
left their party with Lord Hartington because, and 
alone because, of their objection to the Home Rule 
proposals that were made by Mr Gladstone at that 
time. But they were not prepared to go the whole 
length of Conservatism, as it seemed to them it was 
desired they should. It was now as clear as the 
noonday sun that the Irish question was not the only 
point of difference between the Liberals and the 
Liberal- Unionists. When they fully understood the 
bearings of this situation these few still thorough 
Liberals, only temporarily under the Unionist flag, 
went back again to Mr Gladstone — 'humiliated and 
indignant ' Sir George Trevelyan said he went. The 
public mind was thus prepared for the warm letters of 
remonstrance and dispute as to earlier convictions and 
statements concerning Irish government which later 
on passed occasionally between Mr Gladstone and his 
former henchman. 

As the months and years of Unionist government 
elapsed, and the bye-elections showed that Home 
Rule was not yet by any means dead. Lord Hartington 
devoted himself energetically to the propagation of 
Unionist objections throughout the isles and spoke 
from platforms innumerable. The visit which he and 
Mr Goschen paid to Dublin in December 1887 attracted 
much attention. Despite the fact that it was necessary 
that the Marquis throughout and until he was safely 
landed in England again should be closely attended 
by two Dublin detectives, the visit was something of a 
success, and the constitution of the grand reception 
committee was held to explode the ' cherished fiction 
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to coming events, • It will be oar 
dwry to fight the measure ' (i>., the next Home Rnle 
KB) 'stage by stage, to make attack after attack upon 
the principles which we condemn ; it will be oar dntf 
to raise erery difficulty to the pa ss in g of sucb a 
measure ; it wul be our duty to compel the considera- 
tion and the discussion by the country of such a 
measure, and in short to use every resource which 
parliamentary or extra-parliamentary efforts might 
give us to prevent so great a change from being 
hastily or hurriedly made.' Mr Gladstone, when he 
had read this speech, asked what the Conservatives 
would have said if Parnell had made it. 

But before Mr Gladstone in the fulness of time was 
enabled to place the great issue once again before the 
country. Lord Hartington was removed to a parlia- 
mentary sphere of superior rank but smaller acti'. 
away from the hurly-burly of conflict and the joy of 
doing in the Commons to the comparative insipidity 
and gilt of the higher chamber. For on December 
21, 1891, there passed peacefully away at his beloved 
Holkcr the seventh of the Dukes of Devonshire, the 
r and to the last the most affectionate friend of 
him of whom we have been speaking as Lord 
1 lartington, and who now in succession became himself 
the Duke of Devonshire. Of the vast responsibilities 
which were thus exchanged for those of the life of an 
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assiduous parliamentarian in the House of Commons 
we may make some later mention, and it is only 
necessary now to take a passing glance at the new 
Duke in the purgatory for the spirits of departed 
Commoners. Of necessity his first business was to 
issue a farewell address to the electors of Rossendale 
— a document which, by its nature and its terms, 
signifying the close of a not uneventful and often 
strenuous career as an elected member of the legis- 
lative body, was not without a touch of pathos. It was 
a dignified address, and in its closing paragraphs it 
recommended to the kindest consideration of the con- 
stituency the Unionist candidate who would seek to 
fill the vacancy thus being created, with a veiled 
implication that it was the Unionist tendency of 
Rossendale Liberals in general which had resulted in 
the return of Lord Hartington himself at the previous 
election, which, as we have seen, was by no means the 
case. Mr Gladstone intervened, and the Unionists 
lost the seat, Mr J. H. Maden, a stout Gladstonian 
Home Ruler, being returned with a pronounced 
majority. 

The lofty decorum and the placid stillness of the 
House of Lords might have been considered as 
eminently agreeable to the temperament of the Duke ; 
but habit is second nature in Parliament as elsewhere, 
and the effects of over thirty years of service in the 
assembly of the people were not to be erased in a 
day or a month. As a truth the Duke was not at 
ease at the outset of his life in the Lords, and often 
of an evening with a melancholy air he would wander 
into the lobby of the Commons and enjoy the stimu- 
lation of a chat with some of his old colleagues, 
whilst at other times, from the gallery reserved for 
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Peers, he would for an hour or more listen to the 
debates in progress, with Mr Chamberlain in his old 
place as the new watchdog of the Unionists. 

But on September 5, 1893, when the second 
Home Rule Bill came up from the Commons to 
the Lords, and he was deputed to move its rejec- 
tion after Earl Spencer had commended it to the 
House, it was like a return again to the old days, 
the Commons crowding into the upper chamber to 
hear the speeches, and Mr Balfour standing at one 
side of the throne, whilst, curiously enough, by the 
accident of circumstances, Mr Chamberlain was 
observed to be flanking it upon the other. But 
some of those who listened to the Duke on this 
occasion could not refrain from thinking that the 
comparative sluggishness and inactivity of the life 
of the political peer had already done some little 
injury to his elocutionary powers, for the speech 
he made was really one of the least effective that 
he had delivered for a very long period, and it 
was remarked by a critical onlooker that the most 
interesting question that prevailed during its delivery 
was whether the Duke would fall asleep first, or 
whether precedence would be taken by his audience. 
A portion of his argument was directed towards the 
justification for interference on the part of the House 
of Lords in a crisis of this character. It was not, he 
said, for the House of Lords to set itself against the 
whole of the nation, though there might be occasions 
when they ought to risk the loss of all their privileges 
and powers in the performance of their duty. But 
such a case did not arise here. It would be unwise, 
impolitic and unpatriotic for the Peers to oppose the 
decided will of the country. On the other hand. 
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unless it was certain that the country really desired 
Home Rule, it would be most unwise to pass the bill. 
He asked the House to consider what loss might 
arise should the new Irish Parliament find itself con- 
fronted by a hostile Government at Westminster. 
No doubt the Lords had no right to dictate to the 
House of Commons ; but they had a right to regu- 
late their proceedings by the knowledge of the way 
the bill had been passed elsewhere, and when they 
found that three-fourths of the clauses had not been 
debated and some of these were new clauses which 
had not been read a second time, that some of them, 
moreover, were financial clauses which the House of 
Lords according to the constitution could not touch, 
they had the right of saying that the bill must be 
submitted to the judgment of the people before it was 
passed. For the rest there was no option for the 
Duke but to exercise again the same old thread- 
bare arguments as had been advanced against Mr 
Gladstone's conception from thousands of platforms. 
The Lords threw out the bill. 

This perennial question of the proper functions of 
the Lords was handled again by the Duke from a 
somewhat different standpoint when in 1894. the 
Parish Councils Bill was under discussion in the 
upper chamber and he took such a strong line of his 
own as for a time caused considerable discomfort to 
his Conservative colleagues. In 1895, when a Salis- 
bury Ministry returned once more to power, his 
objections to entering a Government under such 
auspices were sunk at last, and he became the Lord 
President of the Council in the coalition Cabinet. He 
also assumed the onerous if hidden office of pre- 
sidency over the Cabinet committee of National and 
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Imperial Defence, which in the succeeding years, with 
the South African war in progress, was anxiously 
concerned with momentous questions. In June 14 
of this year, when the National Union of Conserva- 
tive Associations gave a banquet to the Duke and 
Mr Chamberlain, the former was led to remark that 
that was the first occasion on which members of the 
Liberal party had been the guests of the Conservative 
party. During the course of the war he occasionally 
spoke in favour of the Government policy, and on 
July 7, 1902, just after the conclusion of peace, when 
he was occupying the chair as president of the British 
Empire League, he made a conspicuous appeal for 
urgent consideration of the question of imperial 
defence, which he declared was one which could not 
wait. If we wait until it solves itself, said the Duke 
on that occasion, we may wait until there is no British 
empire at all to defend. From the time of the retire- 
ment of the Marquis of Salisbury he acted as leader 
of the Lords, and remained in that capacity until he 
resigned his membership of the Government. His 
many labours on behalf of education may most con- 
veniently be discussed in the course of a succeeding 
chapter. 



CHAPTER XVI 



PALACES AND LANDS 






IT was a great succession, even amongst those of 
the most exalted order of the peerage, to which 
the present Duke of Devonshire was brought in the 
closing days of 1891. We speak of him only by this 
title ; but such is in him the concentration of distinction 
that he is, besides, the Marquis of Hartington, the 
Earl of Devonshire, the Earl of Burlington, Baron 
Cavendish of Hardwick, and Baron Cavendish of 
Keighley. And, as does not always happen, the 
wisdom, skill and the good fortune of his forefathers 
had brought about the collection and multiplication of 
family properties of divers descriptions until in the 
nineteenth century they were even more than fit and 
adequate accompaniment to all these noble names. 
No other British nobleman has so many magnificent 
palaces as the Duke of Devonshire, who could indeed 
provide three dukedoms with homes enough for per- 
sonal satisfaction and the envy of others, whilst their 
attractions and value increase with each succession to 
the titles and seem likely to continue doing so, despite 
the remark to which his present grace gave utterance 
when the death duties were established, that it would 
be impossible for those who came after him to 
maintain Chatsworth and Devonshire House — a too 
gloomy prophecy which brought Mr Morlcy to retort 
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that if Chatsworth was kept open by exempting its 
owner from its fair share of taxation then it was really 
maintained by the state. 

It is Chatsworth, its praises sung by poets, that is 
worthily selected from this plenitude of ancestral 
halls as the chief home of the family, grandest as it is 
and ensconced in the midst of the largest piece of 
English territory over which the Cavendishes hold 
sway. It is a noble building of Ionic style, a little 
way removed from the model village of Edensor, with 
the waters of the Derwent running before it and the 
woods of Bunker's Hill behind. Viewed as thus it 
stands amidst this charming section of the Derbyshire 
panorama, it points with some impressive emphasis to 
to the pre-eminent rank and wealth and the old-time 
domination of the greatest noble families. The 
Chatsworth of days gone by was the scene of many 
stirring episodes in English history. The old mansion 
served as the place of confinement for eleven years of 
Mary Queen of Scots. It was garrisoned by Sir John 
Gell for the Parliament of 1643 '• Dut ne capitulated to 
the Earl of Newcastle, who placed in it Colonel Eyre 
with a force sufficient to hold it for the King, and two 
years afterwards, when Gell returned with four 
hundred Parliamentarians, it stood the siege against 
him. The erection of the Chatsworth which we view 
to-day was not commenced until 1687, being completed 
according to the original scheme nine years later ; but 
since that time there have been many alterations and 
additions made, so that the final stage was not reached 
until 1840, the process having extended from the time 
of the first Duke to that of the sixth. Apart from its 
wings, it is composed of four nearly equal sides, which 
surround an open quadrangle with a fountain in the 
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middle. The waterworks are a feature at Chatsworth. 
having at Versailles their only superior in Europe. 
One of the fountains throws a jet to a height of 260 
feet. For the gardens Sir Joseph Paxton was chiefly 
responsible, and the grand conservatory is not to be 
equalled in England or upon the continent. The 
interior splendour of the hall is in keeping with the 
outward display, and the carvings of Gibbons and 
Watson, the sculptures of Canova, Tborwaldsen, 
Chantrey and Wyatt, and the paintings of many of the 
most famous masters — Rubens, Raphael, Salvator 
Rosa, Titian, and a host of other immortals — render 
this ' little villa in the Peak,' as the sixth Duke in his 
pleasantry would describe it, one of the most valuable 
storehouses of art that are to be found in private 
possession. It is all enclosed by a beautiful park of a 
circumference of some ten or eleven miles. This is 
a palace where one may fitly entertain a king ; and 
there was seen not long ago, when it was wreathed in 
fiery emblems, whilst a torchlight procession of the 
lords retainers escorted King Edward and his 
consort to the welcome of his noble friends, what is 
the scarcely less than regal capacity for display of the 
Chatsworth Duke. 

Devonshire House in London is not one of those 
mansions, a mere glance upon whose outside walls 
will serve to stimulate the fancy of those who are 
eager for the recital of family lore and legend, for 
with its severely plain brick front and diminutive 
windows its appearance is simple to the point of 
dulness. But an interior magnificence amply com- 
pensates for lack of exterior pretentiousness, and its 
story is nothing short in interest. In the olden days 
a farm once stood upon the site, and the first Devon- 
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shire House was the third mansion that came to 
be built in Piccadilly. Originally, however, this 
residence was known as Berkeley House, being built 
by Sir John Berkeley in 1665 at a total cost of 
;£30,ooo. This was an ill-fated edifice, for in 1733 
some workmen who were engaged in repairs by some 
unaccountable means set it on fire, and the resulting 
blaze was so magnificent and costly thateven the Prince 
of Wales was moved to come from his royal palace 
to witness it. Although the picture gallery and the 
library were saved, the damage done was equal in 
monetary extent to the original cost of the mansion. 
Four years afterwards a new Devonshire House 
was built, another ^20,ocx> being spent upon it, and 
here the famous Georgiana was accustomed to perform 
her social graces, and fled one night to Lord Clare- 
mont's place in Berkeley Square when an attack upon 
it was threatened by the Gordon rioters. Thereafter 
British and foreign monarchs in number were here 
entertained in the always magnificent style. The 
seventh Duke of Devonshire had little disposition for 
residence in Piccadilly, and the present Duke, long 
before he succeeded, was in practical possession of 
the house. The splendour of its interior appoint- 
ments is not to be described in a few lines. There is 
an introduction to it as soon as the portals are passed 
and the grand marble and alabaster staircase: with its 
crystal rails is seen. At the foot of this staircase is 
a sardonyx tiger's head mounted upon a slender 
pedestal of platinum. The sixth Duke bought this 
tiger's head in Rome, and was satisfied that it had 
been mounted on one of the arms of Caesar Augustus's 
chair. The ballroom, the saloon, the dining-room, 
and the red, the green, and the blue drawing-rooms, 
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so called from their respective schemes of colour 
decoration, are of glittering grandeur, and upon most 
of the walls are pictures which in these days are 
almost priceless. Here is a Rubens and there 
another, and a movement of a few paces will bring 
one to view some of the best work of Salvator Rosa, 
of Paul Veronese, of Rembrandt, Titian, Velasquez, 
Murillo, and of the old English masters, with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds represented amongst them. In the 
library, which is the Duke's 'den,' arrogated to his 
almost exclusive use, are to be found some of the 
rarest and choicest volumes in early English literature 
and the entire Kemble collection of old English plays 
which were purchased at a cost of .£2000. At 
opposite ends of this apartment, his temple of solitude 
and work, the Duke has placed on easels pictures 
of the two persons who have been most to him — his 
father and his wife. 

Only distant a dozen miles or thereabouts from 
Chatsworth is the second of the Duke's seats in the 
one county, Hardwick Hall being just on the eastern 
border of Derbyshire. Finely situated upon high 
ground, the prospect from it, with all the eminences 
of the Peak district in view, Matlock, the great hills 
beyond, and, as it is averred, sometimes even the 
city of York as a speck in the far distance, is one of 
the best in the midlands. As her own creation 
throughout Hardwick stands as the chief monument 
of the propensity and the capacity of the famous 
' Hess of Hardwick," and outward and prominent 
reminders of the circumstance are not wanting, for 
high in the air at every corner of the mansion, clear 
cut in stone against the sky, arc the initials ' E. S.,' 
surmounted by the Shrewsbury coronet, by which she 
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came with the last of her husbands. A fine example 
of Elizabethan architecture, its windows, many and 
large, are among the most pronounced of its external 
features, so that ' Hardwick Hall, more glass than 
wall ' has come to be a summarised description of the 
place by the local people. Here again there are 
valuable pictures within, and the hall has many 
historical associations, although a shade of doubt 
surrounds the story of occasional confinement there 
of Mary Queen of Scots. One of the rooms is called 
'Queen Mary's,' and it contains her bed, with heavy 
^Hangings which are said to have been partly worked 
by her own hands, but she never occupied the apart- 
ment. The ivy-covered ruins of the old home of the 
Hardwicks may be seen from the window of the 
library. 

Once a year, and then only for two or three weeks, 
the Duke with a party of friends, sometimes includ- 
ing royalty, sojourns amongst his Yorkshire tenantry 
at Bolton Abbey, and great is their glee when the 
time of this annual visit comes round. It is a popular 
understanding that four times a year are the choristers 
at the little Abbey church supplied with clean 
surplices, and these days of the most snowy apparel 
are Christmas, Easter, Ascension, and ' when the 
Duke comes home.' The people have some occasion 
to be grateful, for they have the free run almost 
through the year of a patch of Wharfedale which 
comprises some of the prettiest scenery in England, 
and through which the Duke constantly keeps in 
good order for their benefit some twenty-seven 
miles of footpath, with here and there such a 
moss-covered hut for shelter as is not an eyesore 
amidst the pure wild nature all about There are 
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here such views of hill and dale, moor and fell, 
wood and field, as are not easily to be matched. 
The house is little more than a shooting-box, and 
the real Bolton Abbey is crumbling in ruins 
hard by. 

Lismore Castle, the family seat in Ireland, is one of 
the finest residences there, and its foundation dates 
back to the time of King John. It is built upon a 
rock high above the river Blackwater, which from 
this point to the sea runs through such splendid 
scenery as to have brought the stream to be described 
as the Irish Rhine. One of the windows of the castle 
which commands a view of the river far below is 
called King James's window, the story being that the 
monarch whilst on a visit here, on walking to the 
window, fell back from it with fright at its dizzy 
height. It is the fishing which most appeals to the 
Duke and Duchess when they are at Lismore, and 
with a happy consideration for wandering sportsmen 
the ducal family have established a small inn in the 
vicinity for the particular benefit of the anglers who 
come this way. 

Compton Place at Eastbourne has its special place 
in this very complete scheme of varied residence as a 
provider of healthful Sussex sea breezes. Nowadays 
Eastbourne belongs entirely to the Duke, as any 
visitor may know without the telling from the circum- 
stance that here is a Devonshire Place, next a 
Hartington Place, and a little way farther a Burlington 
Place, whilst there is a Compton Street, a Howard 
Square, a Cavendish Hotel, and every other possible 
application of family nomenclature to local purposes. 
And finally the Duke has a house in the High 
Street at Newmarket which is useful for accommoda- 
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tion during the race meetings. From his abundance 
he now spares the Holker of the fondest memories of 
the family for his nephew and heir, Mr Victor 
Cavendish. Chiswick House is not at present 
retained for the personal purposes of the dukedom, 
although it has had a goodly share in the family 
history since the Earl of Burlington about the end of 
the seventeenth century bought it from the Earl of 
Somerset, and a little distance away from the original 
built another house in severely classical style. At 
first it used to be said by visitors that this new 
mansion was too small to inhabit, and yet too large to 
hang upon one's watchchain ; but by-and-by it was 
enlarged, and then, in the early days of the nineteenth 
century, there were some notable gatherings within 
its walls. People who were famous the wide world 
over would perambulate through the beautiful 
Italian gardens, or saunter meditatively along the 
noble yew walk. Here, in 1814, the Duke of those 
days gave sumptuous entertainments to the Emperor 
Alexander of Russia, the King of Prussia, Marshal 
Blucher and other such illustrious personages. The 
host would inevitably point out to them the room in 
which Charles James Fox died in 1806. There was 
a mountain ash growing near to the window, and 
poor Fox, as his life slowly ebbed away, watched its | 
ripening berries, knowing perhaps that his look upon 
them was his last glimpse of Nature, as it proved to 
be. If the little parties who lingered reverently in 
this chamber could have returned twenty-one years 
later they would have heard of its being still further 
hallowed, for by a coincidence it was in this very 
same room that George Canning died in 1827. 
When Sir Walter Scott went to Chiswick just after- 
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e thought that the place reminded him of 
so much as a picture by Watteau. 
There are six ducal landlords who possess larger 
acreages than the Duke of Devonshire. A little while 
before he succeeded there was a kind of general 
reckoning up, when the Duke of Sutherland was first 
with a total of 1,358,000 acres to his credit, and the 
Duke of Devonshire, by virtue of an aggregate of 
198,572, seventh in the list of twenty-eight noblemen 
whose estates ran into six figures of acres. The bulk 
of this property lies in the county of Derbyshire, 
where there are 89,462 acres under the Duke's control, 
which is almost a seventh of the area of the whole 
county. Then in the West Riding of Yorkshire there 
are 19,329 acres belonging to him ; in Lancashire 
12,681; in Lincolnshire 1392; in Cumberland 983; 
and in Nottinghamshire, Staffordshire and Cheshire 
together there are 179. All this is in the midlands 
and the north of England, and in the south again 
there are vast lands belonging to the Cavendishes. 
In Sussex, chiefly in the neighbourhood of East- 
bourne, the Duke of Devonshire, when this estimate 
was made, held 11,062 acres, and he had 3014 in 
Somersetshire, and 524 in Middlesex. And a very 
fair-sized patch of the south of Ireland stands in his 
name, for he has 32,550 acres in county Cork, 27,488 
in county Waterford, and a lonely trifle of three in 
county Tipperary. There arc two curious features of 
omission to be noted about these statistics. The 
Duke, despite his strong sporting proclivities, has not 
a square inch of land in Scotland, although there is 
a delicate tincture of Scottish blood in his veins. 
The other peculiarity about the property is that 
although the Duke has land in eleven counties 
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of England, he has none upon which he could 
grow a blade of grass in the county of Devonshire 
from which his title comes. If with this goodly share 
of the soil of Great Britain in his keeping the Duke 
of Devonshire, as related, finds that there are six 
others of his peers who can in quantity lord it over 
him, he has the substantial satisfaction of knowing 
that acres are not everything, and that something of 
consequence depends upon their value. There is his 
grace of Sutherland with his more than a million, but 
their annual rental value on the occasion of this calcu- 
lation was set down at only ,£141,000, making the 
master of Dunrobin but an indifferent fifth in the 
reckoning as to value. The Duke of Buccleuch, with 
his 460,000, put down at ^2 17,000, came at the top of 
this list, and the Duke of Devonshire, with his grand 
total of 198,572, was second with ,£180,750. 

On the Devonshire estates the lord and his 
followers have knit themselves more closely together 
in common interest than is customary, even in the case 
of the best managed properties that are known. 
Under the system which was inaugurated by the 
father of the present Duke, the reigning head of the 
family undertakes the responsibility for the execution 
of all repairs for the tenants on the various estates. 
It has been a frequent thing to come upon humble 
labourers' cottages in the ducal dominions in Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire and Derbyshire, which have each 
attached to them some two acres of land. This is not 
only a very profitable thing for the occupier, and one 
which raises him considerably in dignity, but it is 
found in practice to work out excellently in the 
interests of the owner of the estate. Farms are let by 
annual agreement, subject to revaluation at the end of 
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twenty-one years, an arrangement which is practically 
the equivalent of a lease for that term, since the 
tenants are always perfectly satisfied that if their duty 
is well performed they will not be disturbed in any 
way. At the end of the twenty-one years a thorough 
examination of the state of the tenancy is made. The 
record of the tenant is analysed, and everything is 
formally set down upon paper that may be either for 
him or against him. Notes are made of any improve- 
ments which it is considered desirable to effect, and a 
careful account is taken of all suggestions which may 
be made by the tenant himself. For all such improve- 
ments as are performed at this time a permanent 
addition is made to the rent, or, if it is thought more 
desirable and convenient to adopt such a course, the 
tenant is asked to pay a percentage on the sum 
expended. This system works so well to the satis- 
faction of all concerned that in many cases farms con- 
stantly pass from one generation to another, and there 
are some whose holding has remained in the same 
surname for two or three centuries. These vast 
estates widely separated are too much for any one 
man to exercise active supervision over, and therefore 
the management of them is conducted by several con- 
trollers of separate departments, who once a year 
submit their reports to the Duke in person, give 
a full explanation of all the important new works 
which they consider it necessary to undertake, and 
obtain authority for their performance at the same 
time. At Buxton and Eastbourne no house or struc- 
ture of any kind is permitted to be erected without 
the approval of the Duke or his responsible agent. 
The tenantry are afforded constant evidence of 
the kindly interest taken in their welfare by their 
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landlord and his kin. Thus at Christmas time, 
spent at Chatsworth according to the best English 
traditions, they commonly receive some substantial 
token for the table sent down with good wishes 
from the hall. 



CHAPTER XVII 
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THERE arc some thousands of good people who 
are less interested in the Duke of Devonshire 
as a statesman than as a leader in other more or less 
serious walks of life. Despite his constitutional 
indisposition to exert himself unnecessarily, he has 
been led in his time to fulfil many more private and 
public offices than are undertaken by most others of 
the statesmen peers. Some of these, such as his 
high place in the brotherhood of Freemasonry, have 
been noticed in passing, and there are to be added to 
them in the general list the lords-lieutenancies of 
the counties of Derby and Waterford, the honorary 
colonelship of the 3rd battalion Sherwood Foresters 
(Derbyshire Regiment), and, in the past, various other 
offices in connection with the voluntary forces of the 
districts with which he is associated. Then, in the 
great ceremonials of state, he has ever been a 
prominent figure. Like his ducal predecessors, he 
has been noteworthy among the living emblems of 
the constitution solemnly and magnificently displayed 
at the coronation of the monarch, and he has carried 
the Sword of State in the royal procession when the 
King has gone in person to open his Parliament. 
These, however, are only a few of the many parts 
that one great Duke in his time can play. Nobody 

T S89 
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more than he has given active attention to the maxim 
that variety is the spice of life. 

One of the distinguishing features of his career, 
inherited like some others, has been the active 
interest which he has always taken in a number of 
educational matters. In this self-contained sphere of 
public work honours and offices in number have been 
gained and undertaken. It is natural that the 
distinction achieved in which he takes most pride is 
the chancellorship of the University at which he 
studied, and with which the heads of his family have 
been traditionally associated in high official capacity. 
Having been elected without opposition in succession 
to his father, he was inaugurated as Chancellor of 
Cambridge University at Devonshire House on 
January ia, 1892, with all the dignified and 
impressive ceremony which is customary on these 
occasions. When in 1861 his father was inaugurated, 
the Vice-Chancellor and members of the Senate in 
their gowns of scarlet or black, headed by the Esquire 
Bedells with their massive sticks of office, assembled at 
the Burlington Hotel, and thence walked in solemn 
procession through an admiring crowd along 
Piccadilly to the ducal mansion ; but the Duke of 1892 
considered it the better plan to waive this publicity, 
and invited the Vice-Chancellor, the Senate, the pro- 
fessors, the heads of houses, the High Steward, the 
Public Orator and the proctors to arrange themselves 
in his grand hall, whence they strode in all their 
dignity up the broad, winding staircase and into the 
gallery to the Vice-Chancellor's dais already erected, 
where they awaited the coming of the Duke. In the 
robes of a Privy Councillor he came in to be greeted 
by the Vice-Chancellor and led to the dais, where 
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solemnly the letters-patent of the office were pre- 
sented, and the oath administered. ' Dabis fidem te 
bene et fideliter praestiturum omnia quae spectent 
ad ofheium Cancellarii Academiae Cantabrigiensis,' 
spoke the Vice-Chancellor, and the Chancellor-elect 
responded, ' Ita do fidem.' On June 1 1 next follow- 
ing, on the occasion of the new Chancellor's first 
official visit to the University and his installation, 
there was another impressive ceremony. Habited in 
his black velvet robes trimmed with gold lace, as he 
walked in procession from the Arts School to the 
Senate House, preceded by the Esquire Bedells, he 
could not fail to be reminded of the ceremony which 
took place there thirty years before when his father 
was the most honoured, and when he himself played 
a minor part and received an honorary degree. 
Now the ceremony was repeated with fidelity to the 
closest detail, although within the preceding quarter 
of a century great changes had taken place in the 
constitution of the University, its members had 
quadrupled in numbers, and its system of study had 
been reorganised and new studies introduced. But 
in the matter of ceremonial adherence was still given 
to the ancient precedents. On this great installation 
day of the Chancellor there were presented for the 
conferment of honorary degrees a brilliant array of 
the nation's most distinguished sons. Some of them 
since then have closed their careers, and others are 
known by changed titles. Amongst them, com- 
mended by the Public Orator for their services in 
many fields of labour, were the Duke of Edinburgh, 
Viscount Cranbrook, the Earl of Northbrook, Sir 
Henry James, Mr Joseph Chamberlain, Mr John 
Morley, Sir Frederick Bramwell, Major-General Sir 
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Francis dc Winton, Sir Richard Webster, Professor 
Tyrrell, Professor Seeley, and Mr Leslie Stephen. 

The Duke was never Lord Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow as the majority of works of 
biographical reference state that he was in 1877 (Mr 
Gladstone being elected that year), but on January 31, 
1879, he was installed as Lord Rector at Edinburgh, 
and, having been duly 'capped' and presented with 
the degree of Doctor of Laws, he delivered an address 
which excited universal interest, and led one writer to 
declare that whether it was reasonable or not that the 
Scottish universities should have the power of calling 
on the most distinguished English statesmen to be 
their Lords Rectors, the practice had its advantages 
when it elicited such orations as this. It has been 
fairly held that there is no modern country, not ex- 
cepting Germany, in which academical instruction has 
exerted so conspicuous a political influence as in 
Scotland, and so Lord Hartington, as he then was, 
appropriately chose for his theme the importance of 
the part which individual members of the community 
now discharge in the government of the country, and 
the vast influence which academical study may exert 
upon their performance of such duties. 

The Lord Rector impressed upon the listening 
students that the responsibility of forming and ex- 
pressing his views should be always present to the 
mind of the good citizen. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century it really mattered very little what 
an ordinary man said or thought ; controversies were 
carried on and victories achieved by well-qualified 
champions armed at all points, who tilted between the 
ranks of common men and decided the issues of the 
fight. But that is no longer so. Success is now on 
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the side of the great masses of mankind, and the 
opinion of anyone who is earnest and eager is like the 
heroism of the simple soldier — powerful, even though 
unobserved. Inevitably, with the great political 
school of Dugald Stewart — at whose feet many of the 
foremost British statesmen of the time had sat — in the 
recollection of all, he pointed out to them that it was 
not necessary to go back to the history of dead re- 
publics to trace the powerful influence upon politics of 
the great academical bodies. Excellent as is our 
constitutional system, much governed as we are 
centrally and locally, the Lord Rector submitted to 
the students that public administration would utterly 
break down were it not for the unrecognised forms of 
government which have grown up among us, created 
by no legislation nor even inherited from our ancestors. 
In these days civilised nations are led rather than 
governed. They are led by their reason, by their 
feelings, by their passions ; they are led by their 
interests and their desires; by their fears and by 
their hopes ; and the men who lead them and 
thus have a share in rendering possible the task of 
government, are the authors, the journalists, the 
members of learned professions, employers and 
organisers of labour, their innumerable subordinates, 
by whom in regular gradations the armies of industry 
and of all commerce are marshalled. These are 
among the most powerful, i f not the most conspicuous 
agents of government at the present time, and if the 
influence of these unrecognised rulers is necessary and 
powerful at home for the proper working of our social 
arrangements, how much more necessary are they for 
the maintenance of that complex system, without pre- 
cedent in history, which is called the British empire ? 
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Then he went on to say that the strongest bonds 
which unite us at home with our kinsmen in the 
colonies are not administrative or legislative ties. 
Since the end of the eighteenth century all the world 
has known that we neither desire nor intend to pre- 
serve by force and against their will the connection 
between Great Britain and any of her colonies which 
has acquired practical self-government and desires to 
separate. If the connection is to be maintained, it 
must be by the ties of sentiment and of mutual interest 
It must be maintained by the pride which our distant 
fellow-countrymen take in the traditions and the 
glorious literature of what is still their own country. 
Such a sentiment need not be limited to a retrospect. 
Young and busy communities have not the leisure 
which is indispensable to literary and scientific pur- 
suits, and it is to the mother country that they will 
naturally turn for culture in its widest and truest 
They may also reasonably expect from the 
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old country not only the supplies of labour, which 
in the earlier stage of their development are their first 
want, but also much of the professional skill and 
trained intelligence for the conduct of their industrial 
and commercial enterprises which increasing prosperity 
naturally demands. 

Therefore the Lord Rector assured these young 
men that they, whatever their career, had duties in 
connection with the government and ordering of the 
state from which they could not escape. How they 
would perform them depended mainly on the use 
which they might make of the time at their disposal 
during their residence at the university, for it was 
there that they would have their only leisure. When 
the hurry and struggle of life began it would be much 
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if the principles grasped at this time proved strong 
enough to help them to resist the sacrifice of opinion 
to the demands of what appeared to be expediency. 
The education, or rather the ground work of the 
education which would fit them for eminence in a 
professional career was also that which would enable 
them to discharge that political service to the state 
which was their duty and their inheritance. Those 
studies which form and strengthen the judgment, 
which cultivate and discipline the imagination, which 
train the mind to think correctly and to concentrate its 
energy, which, in short, develop the moral and 
intellectual qualities according to scientific or philo- 
sophical method, while they form the best foundation 
for the struggles of everyday life, are equally adapted 
for the proper exercise of the political influence, both 
direct and indirect, of a good citizen. It might be 
suggested that the important principles underlying 
political questions are in this country at least 
practically established, and that nothing remains but 
their patient application according to the slightly 
varying conditions of the hour ; but he did not believe 
that the experience of the past justified them in 
supposing that the stage in human progress when 
established principles would rest secure from attack 
would yet be reached, nor would such a state of things 
be wholesome or desirable. Even at that time there 
were controversies on the respective powers of the 
crown and of Parliament, and there were whispers 
circulated against the principles of Free Trade. And so 
as the Lord Rector neared his peroration he was 
induced to recall what Pitt had deduced from the 
teachings of Adam Smith, and he appealed to the 
collegians as his countrymen to study for themselves 
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the science of which Adam Smith was not unjustly 
regarded as the founder, and, if they were satisfied of 
the truth of its conclusions, to defend them against 
attacks, whether invidious or open, from whatever 
quarter they might proceed. 

The Duke has consistently encouraged the 
necessary advancement of technical education in this 
country, and was one of the first to realise the urgency 
of improving it if we are to maintain our position 
amongst the great manufacturing nations of the world. 
It is nearly twenty years since he painted a picture, 
which had then more originality than it would have 
possessed in these awakening days, of the state of 
affairs, too dismal to contemplate without great 
disturbance of the mind, which would befall this 
country as a consequence of defeat in the great 
industrial battle which is being waged through 
civilisation. He regretted that the employers of 
labour and the trade unions, which had done so much 
for the improvement of the conditions of the working 
classes, seemed hardly at that time to have been alive 
to the seriousness of the case. He warned the 
country that it could not look to voluntary effort to 
supply all that was needed, and certainly not to the 
state, which, though it might do more, could not do 
all. It could only assist local effort and supply the 
direction and organisation required, and he hoped that 
the time was then not distant when every town council 
and other local governing bodies would establish in 
every considerable centre industrial and technical 
schools suitable to the requirements of their particular 
districts and support them by local funds. He had 
been excited to this appeal, made at the Polytechnic in 
Regent Street on March 21, 1887, by the crusade 
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with the same object which had then been entered 
upon by Professor Huxley. The latter was delighted 
and encouraged, and proclaimed invitingly that Lord 
Hartington had many claims to the gratitude and 
respect of his countrymen and would add to them 
immensely by taking up that great work of organising 
industrial education and bringing it to a happy issue. 
A few weeks later Huxley met the Marquis at the 
Academy dinner and promptly seized him for a 
conversation upon the subject, urging upon him the 
importance of following up his Polytechnic speech. 
1 He told mc,' said Huxley in a private letter to 
Professor Roscoe, ' that he had been in communication 
with you about the matter, and he seemed to me to be 
very well disposed to your plans. I may go on crying 
in the wilderness until I am hoarse ; but if he and you 
and Mundelia will take it up something may be done.' 
This seems to have been the last of the matter as 
between Huxley and Lord Hartington, and although 
the latter has many a time displayed in speech and 
minor action his great sympathy with the splendid 
object, some enthusiasts have wished that the earnest 
appeal of the great Professor had borne some more 
tangible fruit. Whilst he has been thus conscious of 
the grim necessities of international progress and 
competition, the Duke has frequently bewailed our 
excessive sobriety in artistic cult and application. 
Long ago he murmured that there is one thing which 
continental nations appear to be able still to do and 
which we cannot do, and that is to instil a love of art 
in the people without making speeches about art ; and 
it is a quarter of a century since he thought that the 
time was coming— if it had not then arrived— when 
enough would have been said about art, and when 
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they might hope that what had been said would begin 
to have some result. 

These times are not opportune for any discussion 
upon the recent far-reaching legislation in the domain 
of popular education with which the Duke of Devon- 
shire has been intimately connected and which has 
given rise to disturbing and embittered controversy 
on religious grounds. It is readily granted, however, 
that the difficulties of his situation in this matter were 
great. When he first assumed the chief control of the 
Education Department it was generally agreed that he 
enjoyed no superabundance of qualifications for 
educational administration; the chief of them was his 
whole-hearted desire for the improvement of national 
instruction. Some of his colleagues occasioned him 
not a little trouble, and it is related that it was once 
delicately suggested to him that he should use his 

influence with the powers in order that X , perhaps 

the most formidable of them all, should be ' given a 
colony ' and thus removed from the sphere in which he 
was such a disturbing element. But the Duke could 
not agree, and the story goes that he replied to the 
suggestion characteristically in the words, ' Well, we 

don't mind losing X ; but we don't want to lose 

a colony,' In view of the great responsibility attaching 
to his duty of leading the debate in the House of 
Lords upon the Education Bill of 1902 he made a most 
painstaking study of one of the most complex problems 
with which statesmen in these days have had to deal, 
and a high educational authority, who has been one of 
the foremost of those denouncing the Act, has never- 
theless confided to a friend his extreme admiration for 
the effort that the Duke made, an effort directed 
according to his lights towards the national benefit 
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Those earnest-minded people who feel that by this 
legislation their religious liberties have been assailed 
are much hindered from a personal attack upon the 
Duke because of the patent fact that his is not by any 
means an ecclesiastical temperament. He is a church- 
man, but he has never been possessed of any of those 
religious enthusiasms which for the sake of their 
gratification would lead a man to such intolerant 
excesses as would court the anger and opposition of 
those who held divergent views. The essential 
difference between him and some of his Conservative 
associates in this matter is well exemplified in an 
entry which the late Archbishop Benson made in his 
private diary on November 20, 1895, after going with 
a deputation to interview the Duke and Lord Salisbury 
upon what they regarded as pressing educational needs. 
The Archbishop wrote : ' Went to Lord Salisbury and 
Duke of Devonshire with a large deputation near 300 
strong, about 40 M.P.'s, to urge the necessity of 
Government aid to the voluntary schools, and to 
present the memorial of our committee on the subject. 
The Bishop of London, Lord Jersey and Sir Edward 
Clarke spoke as well on our side. The Duke examined 
the memorial to point out departmental difficulties, 
but with candour, and Lord S. carried them away 
with the fervour of his churchmanship and readiness 
to help.' There are some who are inclined to imagine 
that the Duke was not the most regretful of men when 
his departure from the Balfour Ministry in 1903 
involved the close of his connection with a department 
upon which there beat a fierce light which seemed to 
reveal him in an advanced sectarian capacity, which 
is foreign to his nature and correspondingly dis- 
agreeable. 
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One of his most constant interests has been the 
maintenance in the state of excellence to which they 
were brought by his father, and the occasional improve- 
ment by the promotion of valuable public works, of 
the towns of Eastbourne and Buxton which are 
practically the property of the family. Although 
having concerned himself actively during his life in 
the promotion of local freedom, the Duke has never 
seemed to entertain that enthusiasm for the encourage- 
ment of the public spirit in small towns and villages 
which led Lord Rosebery to take the chairmanship 
of a parish council ; but during the year which began 
in November 1897 he fulfilled the office of Mayor of 
Eastbourne, allowing himself to be elected after con- 
veying a warning that he would be unable to devote 
himself to the duties as other mayors would, and that 
it would not be in the best interests of the municipality 
if the selection of a chief magistrate merely for his 
personal distinction were to be regarded as a pre- 
cedent for future guidance. Whilst he was Mayor 
the Duke attended only three meetings of the town 
council out of the fourteen that were held ; but, as 
was to be expected, the mayoral entertainments under 
the direction of the Duchess were conducted with 
some considerable degree of magnificence, and, from 
several points of view, this year of office was a distinct 
success. Although he was nearly three months late 
in the performance of the duty the Duke went to 
church with his councillors like other mayors, and 
the Bishop of Chichester came specially to preach to 
him. Some people who attended on that occasion 
could not refrain from a little idle wonderment as to 
what particular municipal or ducal iniquity — if any — 
was in the mind of the prelate when he chose as his 
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:xt the Biblical words, 'Alienated from the life of 
God' When his year was ended and his successor 
was appointed, the Duke and Duchess travelled the 
long way from Chatsworth specially to attend the 
banquet of the new Mayor. Apart from rank and 
property, the Duke considers himself to have some 
claim to the consideration of Eastbourne as being 
nearly, if not quite, the oldest inhabitant of the 
borough which he has watched in all its stages of 
development. 

As a shrewd, common-sense man of business he 
has always held a high reputation where such a re- 
putation counts for more than it does elsewhere, that 
is to say in the city of London, where in offices and 
banks, and often in ignorance of the family motto, he 
has for long been known as ' the safe Duke.' It is 
no disrespect to the other high officers of state to say 
that of recent years the city has watched for his 
decisions with a confidence in his judgment which it 
has extended in an equal degree to no other states- 
man. One of the most influential personages in the 
square mile when interrogated upon his views at the 
outset of the fiscal controversy in 1003 passively 
explained that he had no sort of settled convictions 
until he saw ' what the Duke was going to do,' and he 
was typical of many. His business instincts and 
abilities have been constantly exercised. The supreme 
direction of his vast estates is in itself a duty and 
responsibility of no mean order ; but, apart from this, 
he has for many years associated himself in the most 
intimate manner with the commercial undertakings of 
the districts of Barrow-in-Furness, so well fostered by 
his father, in a manner which has been to their 
permanent advantage. He is now only chairman of 
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the Barrow Haematite Steel Company, and of the 
Furncss Railway Company; but in his time he has 
fulfilled other directorships which have brought him 
more before the public notice. His co-directors have 
upon occasion spoken sincerely of the pleasure they 
have had in serving under him, and of the qualities of 
fairness, skilful management, and most scrupulous 
honesty which he has most conspicuously displayed ; 
whilst he has always attached the greatest importance 
to the preservation of absolute harmony amongst all 
the units of a concern from top to bottom, and on 
many occasions by his personal intervention has 
restored that smoothness of working which he has 
regarded as essential to the achievement of the best 
results. One of his foremost offices for a long and 
very important period was the chairmanship of the 
old Naval Construction and Armaments Company 
when it was engaged extensively at Barrow in con- 
structing battleships for the British navy. This office 
he felt obliged to relinquish in the summer of 1895 
when he went into the Salisbury Cabinet, and his last 
public appearance in connection therewith was on a 
memorable occasion when the ceremony of launching 
the Powerful was performed by the Duchess, and 
when at the moment that the big ship was gliding 
into the water a telegram was put into his hand 
announcing the election of his nephew. Mr Richard 
Cavendish, to the parliamentary representation of 
North Lonsdale. He has always had the welfare of 
the national workers at heart, and when some years 
ago a Royal Commission on labour was appointed he 
was chosen for the chairmanship thereof. 

But one of the greatest pleasures he has found in 
life from his youth upwards has been participation 
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in the sports of the field. He was a keen huntsman 
in his day, but when he became a sexagenarian he 
felt himself too old to be dashing across country on 
the back of a horse. The guns and the dogs, how- 
ever, which he learned to love in the salad days of 
youth, still have for him the attraction which they 
have maintained consistently throughout. In the 
old days the keeper on his father's estates were his 
familiar mentors, ar . ..iany are the stories which they 
have told of the sporting deeds of the Marquis of 
Hartington. Those in the treasury of Tom Ashton, 
head keeper at Bolton Abbey, have been amongst the 
good ones. His lordship was once sorely puzzled by 
the erratic and undisciplined conduct of some young 
dogs which Ashton had broken in for him, but which 
did not behave to their master's satisfaction. The 
keeper had the power of language. In his difficulty 
the Marquis went to him, asking what was to be done, 
when it was intimated to him that some fault lay with 
himself. ' Swear at 'em, my lord ! Swear at 'em. 
That's all that's wanted.' «Ah! I see!' Lord 
Hartington responded, and, although there is no 
evidence that the master attached practical import- 
ance to the advice which was tendered to him, it is 
nevertheless declared that there was no further 
complaint alleged against the animals. The critics 
of the field have said that he used not to be one of 
the most reliable of shots, and a peculiar and perhaps 
fanciful story is told by some of them that one of the 
least appreciative of his skill was an old keeper at 
Chatsworth who held a lifelong feud with the poachers. 
This keeper, it was said, became accustomed to 
getting shot, and one day when he and Lord 
I lartington had been out discussing the Derbyshire 
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coverts with powder and pellets the Marquis by-and- 
by observed his faithful retainer to be performing 
significant gyrations and concernedly inquired, 
1 Hello, my man! Who has been shooting you this 
time?" The circumstances were sufficient to warrant 
a slight lapse in the deference of address by servant to 
master, and with undisguised reproach the sufferer 
ejaculated, * Why, you hev, of coorse ! ' However, in 
present days, when the Duke entertains his friends in 
the shooting season at either Bolton Abbey or Chats- 
worth, he does his share of execution among the birds 
as his parties bear witness. They arc glorious 
preserves ; and even Li Hung Chang when he saw 
them was moved to wish that shooting such as this 
was one of the accomplishments that he had b< 
taught in China. When the old celestial statesman 
in the course of his visit to this country went to see 
the Duke the latter was coming in with his gun 
shouldered, and after saluation remarked, ' I have been 
out shooting grouse. Does your excellency ever do 
that ? ' Shadows of regret flitted across the features 
of Li when he answered, ' No, I have never shot 
grouse ; but I have often shot rebels.' 

Some thirty years' association with the turf have 
yielded to the Duke of Devonshire one of the most 
honoured places in the gallery of great men who have 
devoted themselves with some earnestness to the 
pursuit of the national sport of racing. Ever since 
he first registered the straw jacket as his jockey 
colours he has been assiduous in his attendance at the 
great meetings which take place in different parts of 
the country annually, and he has derived from his 
hobby an amount of pleasure and interest that he 
would not willingly ha' ificed for any other 
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diversion. Thus he has been rewarded ; but he has 
certainly wished that the sport had furnished him 
some more tangible return, not merely in at monetary 
sense, but in the matter of the honour and glory of 
great triumphs in classical contests. For the Duke is 
obliged to confess that in this respect his turf career 
has been something of a failure. Never has horse of 
his run into any of the first three places in the 
struggle for the elusive blue riband of racing which 
takes place at Epsom on Derby Day, nor has he won 
either the Oaks or the St Leger, the other two of the 
premier events of each racing year. The number of 
other successes of admitted importance which he has 
achieved may be counted on the ringers of one hand, 
and even the most considerable of these, as it is the 
most recent, was somewhat marred by the circum- 
stance that it was the result of a palpable fluke. The 
first time that fortune made one of its fitful smiles 
upon him was a long way back in 1877 when by the 
length of its neck his horse * Belphcebe,' as a ' rank 
outsider/ won the One Thousand Guineas at New- 
market, and though the filly won the Coronation 
Stakes at Ascot in the same year she caused 
continual exasperation by her seconds and thirds in 
the Cesarewitch, the Cambridgeshire and the Oaks. 
Indeed in the matter of racing the Duke has unwill- 
ingly been forced into specialising in seconds and 
thirds. Some fifteen years after the triumph of 
4 Belphcebe ' another of the very occasional heroes of 
his stable came forward to win the Hunt Cup and 
Gold Cup trophies of Ascot, and thereafter one more 
decade elapsed before in 1902 the 'Cheers' of the 
Duke's own breeding won the great Eclipse Stakes 
at Sandown Park, one of the three ' ten thousand 
v 
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pounder' events of the year. The victory was all 
the more heartening as * Cheers ' had an unbroken list 
of seven failures as its previous record, and this time 
started in the race as a ' twenty to one chance.' Yet 
it was the general opinion that, better managed, the 
second horse ought to have won. 

This ^10,000 which went to the credit side of the 
Duke's racing account helped substantially towards a 
total of ,£13,367 for the year, which is the largest 
amount he has ever gained in stakes in a single season 
— a large one it may seem to some people, but little 
enough in view of cost and in comparison with the 
sometimes ,£20,000 and ,£30,000 of other great 
patrons of the turf. His next best years were 
/ro>290 in 1897, and ,£10,200 in 1877; but in 1887 
and 1888, when he was engrossed with the cares of 
party leadership, his winnings were down to ,£432 and 
^804 respectively. In the course of the last twenty 
years he has won in round figures about _£90,ooo in 
stakes, or about a hundredth part of all that there was 
to be won ; but to the rich and life-long enthusiast this 
is poor consolation when there have been so many 
Derbys and St Legers lost. 

The victory of his colours is always popular ; for 
he has the reputation of playing the strictest game, and 
he runs his horses whenever they are fit, even though 
their chances ' on paper' are not the most encouraging. 
The Duchess is as enthusiastic as a racegoer as he 
himself, but it is understood that her influence has 
been rather in the direction of the curtailment of his 
heavy expenditure on his stud. For a long period the 
Duke's horses were trained in company with those of 
the King at the famous Egerton House establishment 
at Newmarket which is managed by Mr Richard 
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Marsh, but latterly they have been in the care of 
another Newmarket trainer, Mr W. Goodwin. When 
in 1892, owing to the death of Queen Victoria, the King 
was unable to race his horses in his own colours, the 
royal thoroughbreds were leased as a lot to the Duke 
who raced them during the season for their royal 
owner, and his Majesty has paid his friend the com- 
pliment of christening one of his own best animals 
' Chatsworth.' He was elected to the exclusive circle 
of the Jockey Club in 1883. 



CHAPTER XVIII 



THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE 



HAD it not been for a political crisis which was at 
that moment at its height Mayfair would have 
been quite deserted on an August morning in 1892 
when an event of the utmost importance to the social 
world transpired therein. As it happened, most of the 
blinds were drawn as if in token of the death of the 
recent season. Fashionable men and women, jaded 
with the summer's social festivities and tired for the 
time being of smartness, had fled away to the moors 
and the spas. The streets were in the hands of the 
menders and the Park was empty. It was not 
despite the dulness and lethargy of London life at 
the time, but rather because of them that the Duke 
of Devonshire on Tuesday, the 16th of the month, 
put an end to his fifty-nine years of bachelorhood by 
leading to the altar Louise, the Dowager Duchess of 
Manchester, and quondam Countess Von Alten, of 
whom as all society knew he had been the most fervent 
admirer for nearly half that time. The Duke, as a 
hater of fuss, had a horror of playing the chief male 
part in any of those ceremonies which are inevitably 
attendant on a West-End wedding in the season. On 
both sides also there were family reasons which made 
any great display to some extent inadvisable. There- 
fore he and his bn v ^solved upon such a secret 
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wedding as, in the circumstances, Mayfair has 
seldom known, and which it considers it has every 
right to resent. This, however, was a matter of 
complete indifference to his grace, who perhaps had 
in mind the fact that one of the most recent of his 
ducal ancestors married a wife at his own house at 
Chiswick. But the little birds of Belgravia are 
ubiquitous, and their constant gossip is of the darkest 
secrets, so the Duke realised that his deep design 
would need to be practised most thoroughly. 
Therefore in person he proceeded to Doctors' 
Commons and obtained a special license for the 
marriage. Friends and relatives were not apprised in 
any way of the forthcoming event. Only a fortnight 
before Mr Victor Cavendish (his nephew and heir- 
presumptive) had himself been married to Lord 
Lansdowne's daughter, and the silent Duke who 
attended the wedding said nothing about the other 
ceremony which was in his mind just then and which 
had the effect of increasing Mr Victor's prospects of 
succession to the degree of certainty. The Queen, 
the Prince of Wales and Lord Salisbury were among 
the very few who were told of the approaching event, 
and each sent a handsome present. Almost immedi- 
ately afterwards, too, whilst the honeymoon was in 
progress, the Queen conferred the Garter on the 
bridegroom, so that he was now the equal of his ducal 
ancestors in this distinction. 

The parties drove up unostentatiously to Christ 
Church, Down Street, Piccadilly, the same where 
some years previously Lord Rosebery had married a 
Rothschild, when Beaconsfield was present to give the 
bride away, and when the Duke was there as well. 
Now, save for the bride and bridegroom, the vicar, 
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and a minimum number of attendants, the church was 
deserted, and here, whilst the Duke's old political 
captain and friend Mr Gladstone was hurrying from 
Osborne back to London, bearing the Queen's 
commands to form what was to prove his last Govern- 
ment, his grace achieved an ambition which was more 
to him than ministerial honours. This strictly private 
ceremony over, the Duke and his Duchess went to 
Devonshire House, and thence in the afternoon to 
Bolton Abbey, shooting parties for which had already 
been announced and which were held uninterruptedly 
through the honeymoon. 

Next morning the Times contained but an eight- 
line notice of the wedding, and few journals any more 
than that. It is certain that the paucity of news of 
such an event was not due to editorial inappreciation 
of its importance. Society and its critics were 
savage at having been hoodwinked. A year before 
there had been rumours of an understanding having 
been arrived at between the couple ; but nothing 
seemed to come of it, and the matter was forgotten. 
Now, in the chagrin of disappointment, it was sought 
to prove that the wedding really did not matter very 
much to anyone except the ducal pair, despite the 
sufficiently obvious circumstance that something in 
the nature of a minor revolution in London society 
would be the result Some would have it that the 
wedding was not even interesting. ' A union of 
hearts,' it was remarked by one authoritative social 
commentator, 'one of which has been beating in its 
owner's breast for nearly sixty years, while the other 
was pledged to its first lucky winner full forty years 
ago, cannot be considered romantic' That depends 
on the temperament of the observer. Many people 
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will be inclined to think that the love story of this 
Minister of state is of an essentially romantic 
character. 

The Duchess of Devonshire is one of the wonder- 
ful women of her age, and she will take one of the 
topmost places amongst the famous Duchesses of 
Devonshire when family history is written in the 
future. She is acknowledged as a lady of charm, of 
taste, of tact. She has proved one of the most 
brilliant and successful of the social leaders of her 
time. And she is a stateswoman of such importance 
as to be in a class alone. It has been said of her by 
Cabinet Ministers that she is the most influential 
person outside the Government, and certainly there 
have been few great political movements of our time 
in which she has not taken an active interest and in 
the schemes of which she has not been to some 
extent concerned. The Duke will agree at once that 
his political record, with all its evidences of shrewd- 
ness, is not more worthy to be regarded as a monu- 
ment to his sagacity than the fact that he chose this 
lady for his wife, in default of whom he would have 
died single. 

She is not by birth an Englishwoman. Even 
to-day, after nearly a whole life spent in England, 
there is a distant echo of Germany in her pleasant 
voice, and the instinct of the Fatherland still abides 
with her to the extent of urging her to attendance 
whenever a good German play is produced in its own 
tongue in London. She was the daughter of Count 
Von Alten, a noble of the Hanoverian court, and 
when blind George V. ascended the throne the future 
Duchess was already one of its established beauties. 
She was tall and graceful with a beautifully chiselled 
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neck. Her hair was a glossy brown and her eyes a 
lustrous violet blue. She was still a young girl when 
she was taken for a visit to the Riviera, and one 
evening at the opera she was seen by Viscount 
Mandeville, heir to the dukedom of Manchester. He 
fell in love with her at first sight, and the two were 
married at the Palace Chapel, Hanover, on July 22, 
1852, just at the time when the future Duke of 
Devonshire was withdrawing from the paternal 
tuition at Holker Hall and preparing for his 
Cambridge course. It is not given to many of even 
the most distinguished ladies to be twice a Duchess, 
and society has recognised the achievement in this 
case by bestowing the sobriquet of ' Double Duchess ' 
upon her. 

So it happened that the first that England knew of 
her was as Lady Mandeville. Her husband was at 
that time a Lord of the Bedchamber to the Prince 
Consort, and without delay she was ushered into the 
court circle. When her first baby was born the King 
of Hanover — the last of such kings — stood sponsor to 
it. She was early initiated into the political mysteries 
of the country of her adoption, for Lord Mandeville 
was a tolerably keen Conservative, and sat in Parlia- 
ment for Huntingdon, in which county was situated 
his English castle of Kimbokon. When the question 
of Free Trade as against Protection agitated the country 
soon after his marriage he ranged himself on the side 
of the Protectionists, and thus the early sympathies 
of his lady were gently led along the path which was 
most exactly opposed to that upon which the second 
of her Dukes was preparing to tread. Her own 
Conservatism prospered. Becoming very soon the 
Duchess of Manchester, she was given the leading 
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place in the royal household, being appointed Mistress 
of the Robes. This being a political office she was 
nominated to it when Lord Derby was constructing a 
Government in February 1858, and she had to yield 
her place again to the Liberal Mistress whom she had 
succeeded (Harriet. Duchess of Sutherland) when the 
Derby Ministry fell. Call back to memory how it did 
so fall and necessitate the deposal of the Duchess. 
It was the Marquis of Harrington in his first big 
speech who moved the amendment which brought 
about its overthrow. 

The home of the Manchcsters soon came to be 
regarded as a delightful political haven into which 
strenuous young politicians, harassed by conflicting 
views and theories, were wont to put for consolation 
and encouragement. A political salon on a small 
scale and original in construction was established. 
Its chatelaine was a lady confessor. Alone there 
would come to her some earnest young Tory and into 
her sympathetic ear he would sob his sorrows, and 
plead for enlightenment as to the true faith. The 
Duchess listened and consoled, and the embryo 
Minister, with hope renewed, went back in the best of 
heart to Westminster. He knew that his secrets were 
safe with the lady confessor. Camr then to the shrine 
a Gladstone man and she listened with equal interest 
and concern, tentatively suggested, and locked away 
the confidence in a corner of her bosom where it 
should make no acquaintance with the previous 
entrant. Such a broad and generous sympathy in 
matters political was the foremost characteristic of the 
Duchess in these early days. ' Le monde est Ic livre 
des femmes,' said Rousseau. It was the political 
world in which this lady chose to live, and she read it 
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and understood with unerring judgment. Disraeli 
became a visitor, and in very good time the magnet 
drew the young Marquis of Hartington. When the 
acquaintance was established his lordship became a 
guest of increasing frequency. None observed the 
friendship with a more affectionate interest than did 
Disraeli who had great regard for each of the parties. 
In the fulness of time the great Minister delivered 
himself to a few intimate friends of a prophecy which 
is some testimony to his perspicuity. This Minister 
of the Queen, bending over the slow 6res of social and 
political movement and seeing the future imaged in 
the fumes, observed that as the mistress of Devonshire 
House the then Duchess of Manchester would be a 
great political stateswoman and would detach its 
master from his Liberal connections in the state ; that 
at last the foremost lady of the Cavendishes would be 
the ' Lady Paramount ' of a Conservative party resting 
on foundations broader than Whiggism had ever 
known, more democratic and cosmopolitan than had 
ever been fancied in Conservative dreams. 

Her influence over the Duke of Devonshire before 
her marriage to him was considered to be appreci 
able, and it seemed that this friendship and the 
Conservative associations into which he was so in 
timately projected through its medium constituted one 
amongst the medley of circumstances which brought 
about his secession from pure official Liberalism. So 
much may be said even when one takes full account oi 
the Duke's usual indifference and unsusceptibility to 
outside influences. One may reflect also that it was 
not until after the marriage that the Duke made his 
severance from the Gladstonians complete and joined 
the Tory Ministry. The Duke of Manchester died in 
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1890, and everybody realised then that the widow's 
accession to the ladyship of Devonshire House and 
Chatsworth was a matter of but a very little while. 

As Duchess of Devonshire she was even more 
conspicuous as a modern Egeriathan before. Devon- 
shire House soon became the temple of Conservative 
society, and her grace conducted all its imposing rites 
with an inimitable skill and impressiveness. It was 
the most living political salon. All the best entertain- 
ing of the party was here performed. The great party 
dinner in Piccadilly on the night before each parlia- 
mentary session opened was regarded as its chiefest 
function. Because of her sex, her tact, her cleverness, 
and her wonderful political sagacity, the Duchess 
became intimate with the working of all the wheels in 
the great party machine, and there is at least one 
instance on record of her giving valuable inspiration 
to a statesman in a dilemma. She reigned as the 
queen of politics, until, as it were, she left the Ministry 
in company with the Duke, her husband, and re- 
signed the supremacy in party hostess-ship to Lady 
Lansdowne. 

Notwithstanding her keen cultivation of the 
political side of social life, partly in gratification of 
her own desires and partly in furtherance of her 
husband's interests, the Duchess of Devonshire, de- 
tached from it, remained as before the foremost 
director of society outside the royal circle. Her 
social importance has been observed to be greater 
than that of any other lady in the world who does not 
sit upon a throne. Always beloved by the imperial 
couple who are to-day the sovereign lord and lady 
of Britain, their Majesties have, on many occasions 
since the Devonshire homes rejoiced in a mistress 
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once more, honoured them by visits extending ov< 
some days. Within the space of a few weeks the 
King and Queen slept beneath the roofs of their 
ducal subjects both at Compton Place. Eastbourne, 
and Chats worth, and meantime the Prince of Wales 
was entertained at Bolton Abbey. Until their 
Majesties were received with glittering display at 
Chats worth at the beginning of 1904, a monarch of 
England had not visited this beautiful palace in 
Derbyshire for sixty years, for it was in 1843 trtat 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert were the guests of 
the sixth Duke of Devonshire, being on that occasion 
accorded a reception which was worthy precedent to 
that in a later generation. Two or three years ago 
the Duchess conceived a new and happy idea for the 
entertainment of their Majesties, arranging on the 
evening of Derby Day a dinner and dance for the 
delectation particularly of the Queen and Princess 
Victoria, his Majesty joining the company late in 
the evening and bringing with him the guests who 
had attended his annual dinner in celebration of St 
Epsom. 

Rarely has the Duchess's supreme capacity for 
entertaining others been better exemplified than when 
their Majesties went to Chatsworth as just mentioned. 
Her grace is always entertaining. One house-party 
has no sooner broken up than another is assembled, 
and in the selection of her guests she evidences a 
knowledge of human nature quite as much as her 
exacting discrimination. Her old friends and those 
of the Duke she always welcomes; but, when all 
other considerations are equal, she is disposed to give 
her choice in invitations to young people, who are her 
favourites, and with whom she is a favourite. Every 
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possible resource in cultivated entertainment she has 
drafted in her service. Long ago she perceived the 
great virtue of private theatricals, and in these days 
the dramatic performances in the winter time at 
Chatsworth are famous everywhere. They are 
organised and conducted in the most thorough manner, 
their chief director, Mr Leo Trevor, having regularly 
at his disposal a ' stock company,' including such 
charming and clever ladies as Princess Henry of 
Pless, Mrs William James, and Miss Muriel Wilson, 
whilst the chief male parts are usually taken by Mr 
Frank Mildmay, Captain Philip Jeftcock and Mr 
Trevor. The Duchess at the outset appointed her- 
self chief censor of plays, and officially approves or 
disapproves of each one which it is proposed to per- 
form, exercising her veto unhesitatingly when she 
thinks it necessary. Since the Chatsworth theatricals 
were first introduced, some fourteen or fifteen subjects 
have been treated, and the excellence of the presen- 
tations reached its highest point before the King and 
Queen on the occasion to which reference has been 
made. His Majesty is always closely interested in 
this feature of the Devonshire entertainment pro- 
gramme. The rehearsals in advance are long and 
exacting, and the King in the exercise of a royal 
prerogative has sometimes taken a seat in the 'stalls' 
to see a trial through, and at the conclusion has 
tendered the advice of a seasoned theatre-goer on 
many points which he has noted. 

The magnum opus of the Duchess was accom- 
plished on an ideal occasion. Had it been but the 
single act of her career, her fame would have been 
made secure for centuries of society by the historic 
fancy-dress ball which was held under her hostess- 
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ship and guidance at Devonshire House on July 2, 
1897, being virtually the brilliant climax to the special 
celebrations of the Diamond Jubilee period. Society, 
with the sensation that something was being done 
that had never been done before, in its ecstasy almost 
lost its head. One night at the beginning of the 
week of the ball, two great ladies of title — each of 
whom had already spent a little fortune in two magni- 
ficent costumes, but failed to reach the almost un- 
attainable standard of taste and beauty they had set 
themselves — left Charing Cross for Paris with the 
determination to be suited in the few remaining hours 
though Lombard Street should shudder when the 
cheques came back. The infection of the moment 
spread to the social extreme, for it was whispered that 
even the Princess of Wales herself had almost brought 
about a crisis at the last moment by insisting on the 
abandonment of her chosen costume and the im- 
mediate preparation of a new one which would display 
her Royal Highness as the Queen of Sheba, already 
doubly represented in the persons of Lady Cynthia 
Graham and the Princess of Pless. The Duchess 
had decreed that costumes might be drawn from any 
nation and any age before 1820, or from the characters 
of mythology. The immediate result was that the 
West End for the first time in history crowded the 
print room of the British Museum in a frenzy of 
search for 'ideas* and accurate detail. Hitherto the 
great Marlborough House ball of 1874 had remained 
on record as the most brilliant achievement of modern 
society in this particular path of display ; but it was 
certain now to be superseded. As the event is -re- 
membered in Mayfair to«day, with the whirl of seven 
seasons intervening and throwing it into the dim 
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history of ihe past, where it is critically and coldly 
judged, it is still and finally agreed that it was at least 
one of the most magnificent social functions of the 
century. It embraced the flower of English society. 
It comprised hundreds of the most beautiful living 
pictures that the combined power of money, taste and 
art could present. It seemed as if all the glories of the 
Renaissance, all the beauty of the French court, and 
something of the barbarous magnificence of other 
places and periods had been caught and dragged back 
from their flight into the ages, and held by some 
subtle charm in the keeping of the Cavendishes for 
the six hours of a summer night. It displayed the 
splendour of the realm as it had not been displayed 
in such circumstances before. Devonshire House 
had undergone a wonderful adaptation. It was a 
palace of flowers and light. The perfume of a million 
posies gathered in the Chatsworth gardens floated 
through the evening air. Crystal ceilings and 
mirrored walls dazzled as they seemed to make the 
light waves quiver. The guests walking to the 
supper room passed down a staircase specially con- 
structed, and the midnight feast was held in, as it 
seemed, a noble hall hung with costly tapestry and 
with glittering chandeliers pendant. But it was made 
for this night alone, and on the morrow it faded like 
the thin vision of a dream castle, leaving but the 
green grass of the velvet lawns where it had stood 
Within the brilliant hall, and without in the gardens 
where myriad lights were twinkling through the 
evening gloom on bush and bed, the scene was one 
ofKinchantmcnt. At the head of the grand marble 
staircase receiving her guests was the Duchess of 
Devonshire, magnificently costumed as • Zenobia, 
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Queen of Palmyra,' a superb picture of queenly 
charm and dignity. Beside his consort in the most 
sober contrast stood the Duke as 'Charles V., 
Emperor of Germany,' in solemn black from head to 
foot. Shortly after eleven o'clock the Duke went 
forward to meet the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
Her Royal Highness in white satin was 'Marguerite 
de Valois ' for the night, and in her court were her 
three daughters. As a ' Knight Hospitaller of Malta' 
in black velvet and high crowned hat, with Maltese 
crosses shaped in satin and diamonds, the Prince 
walked by her side. The Duke of York was in 
Elizabethan costume as ' George Clifford, Ear! of 
Cumberland,' and his Duchess made a second pre- 
sentment of ' Marguerite de Valois.' With the Blue 
Hungarian band playing the national anthem, the 
royal party advanced and took their places on a dais 
at one end of the ballroom. Then procession after 
procession of the guests entered by one of the doors, 
advanced up the middle of the room, made obeisance 
and passed out again. The grandest nobility of the 
blood and intellect of the realm of Britain, and its 
choicest growths of female beauty, composed these 
processions which were reminiscent of the building of 
the empire, and of the beauties and riches of the 
world outside it. There was an Oriental procession, 
then an Italian; a third, which with 'Drake' and 
1 Raleigh ' and ' Sir Philip Sydney ' leading the way, 
pictured the glories of the Elizabethan age. Colonel 
Leslie as ' Darnley ' was carrying the Sword of State, 
Lord Tweedmouth walked as ' Leicester,' and ' Essex ' 
was the Earl of Essex himself. Beneath a canopy 
was Lady Tweedmouth as ' Elizabeth,' with a glorious 
array of nobles in her train. In these different groups 
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were some two hundred notabilities, whilst dukes 
and duchesses, earls and countesses, and the rest 
who had not participated in the organisation of this 
triumph of pageantry, lined the walls and crowded the 
doorways. It seemed too beautiful to be real, and 
too much superior to anything that the generation 
had seen before in London. When the sun rose in 
the morning as the signal to depart, it was as if the 
Duchess of Devonshire had worked a spell upon 
the gathering, and that they had enjoyed no other 
than the intangible delights of a midsummer night's 
dream. 

No marriage, according to common report, could 
have resulted in more mutual happiness than this. 
The ducal pair are almost ostentatiously attached to 
each other. His grace is frankly proud of his brilliant 
wife, and no woman has greater belief in the sterling 
worth and brilliance of character of her partner than 
she. In the small things as well as in the great she 
is constantly solicitous of his comfort and his welfare. 
Thus, when he conceived it to be graceful and proper 
that he should accept the mayoralty of Eastbourne, 
she played the part of Mayoress at the civic functions 
and at the entertainments of the chief magistrate with 
a consummate tact and skill. Rarely is the Duke to 
be seen on a political platform but his Duchess is upon 
it with him. She was present at both the Queen's 
Hall and the Guildhall on two great battle days of the 
fiscal war. She constitutes herself a bodyguard to 
shield him from annoyance on every public appearance, 
and successful beyond expectations is the importunacy 
of the person who eludes this watcher and gains the 
ducal presence. It is recalled how when the Duke 
attended thr unveiling of the statue of John Bright in 
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the central lobby of the Houses of Parliament, in the 
presence of a great gathering of Lords and Commons, 
he was approached by a little group of seedy-looking 
individuals who, it was clear to the quick perception 
of the Duchess, were merely bent upon the satisfaction 
of a vulgar curiosity. But before they had reached 
him she had put herself between, and, taking her 
husband's arm, had hurried him away. It would need 
a long cable to make connection between the far 
separated temperaments and circumstances of this 
couple and of Mr and Mrs Gladstone whose mutual 
love and help, ideal in their perfection, were enjoyed 
in full through life, and yet in this constant devotion, 
both within the walls of home and out in the rough 
political world, this unceasing care for comfort and 
convenience, there is something that is reminiscent 
of the Hawarden lovers. 

I n her activity she is ubiquitous. Like her husband, 
she has always been fortunate in the enjoyment of the 
most perfect health, and for this happy circumstance 
she is indebted largely to the same wise provision in 
the matter of outdoor exercise. Whether in town or 
country, she holds the rule as to a certain length of 
walk each day to be inviolable, and just as the Duke 
is sometimes to be met perambulating alone on the 
north side of Piccadilly towards Hyde Park Corner, 
so is the Duchess also. Once upon a time she rode a 
tricycle, and in these new days she is keenly apprecia- 
tive of the delights of fast travelling by automobile. 
She can play and land a salmon with more than average 
skill, and once a year at Lismoreby the fruitful Black- 
water she and the Duke together indulge themselves 
in this sport. She leads the smart racing set. likes 
Monte Carlo in the winter months, and surrendered 
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at the first assault of ' Bridge' upon the favour of 
society and the multitude. 

But notwithstanding these interests, there could be 
no more conscientious performer of the obligations of 
family and general duty. Four of the five children of 
her former marriage remain ; that of the first-born has 
been the only death. Of the four, Lord Charles 
Montagu, still in constant enjoyment of the companion- 
ship of his mother, is now her only son. One of her 
daughters is known as the Dowager- Duchess of 
Hamilton (now married to Mr R. Carnaby Foster), the 
second is the Countess of Gosford, and the third is 
Lady Alice Stanley. All these and the Duke's own 
kin are closely knit in family attachment by the 
Duchess in her authoritative maternal capacity. To 
the more or less humble folk who live and prosper on 
the ducal estates she has endeared herself by many 
graceful and thoughtful acts, and is the ' good Duchess ' 
to them all. In the wider world of womankind she is 
constantly helpful. She presided over the committee 
of organisation of the women's section of the Victorian 
Era Exhibition, whose meetings were held at Devon- 
shire House. She has also acted as president of the 
Women Unionists' Association. Even this long list 
does not exhaust her occupations, but merely instances 
their variety. One is moved in a concluding contem- 
plation of them all and of the circumstances which 
have gathered round the Duke and Duchess to think 
of the counsel of Ovid that if you wish to marry satis- 
factorily take care above all things to marry your 
equal. In social and personal distinction, in re- 
semblance and versatility of taste, and in respect to 
many others of the dominant factors of high social 
life, the Duke and Duchess are in a remarkable 
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measure the counterpart of each other, and may 
each claim to have exercised a fine human judg- 
ment in matrimonial selection, with a corresponding 
satisfaction to all who have been directly or indirectly 
concerned. 
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THE Duke of Devonshire was called back into 
the open arena of political strife in the summer 
of 1903- He had been hoping, he said, that at no 
distant time he might have sought that retirement 
and release to which his long political career entitled 
him, and nothing was further from his wish than to be 
associated with another great question of controversial 
politics. The agitation upon the new scheme of fiscal 
policy burst upon him like a storm in a clear sky. 
Probably there is only one other great political 
question, the revival of which would have stimulated 
to an equal extent the energies of the retiring states- 
man. In the political sense he had been born to Free 
Trade. He had preached its virtues in the first 
address that he ever penned to a body of electors. 
On innumerable occasions during the early, the 
middle, and the late periods of his career he had, in 
passing, paid his homage to the grand principle in 
which he had consistently believed. Those who 
knew the Duke of Devonshire did not doubt in 1 903 
that he would stand fast by his belief in the principle 
of Free Trade, until a very avalanche of the most 
irresistible fact and argument should sweep over it 
and grind it to powder. 

The new scheme of fiscal policy, originated by Mr 

3»S 
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Chamberlain, was born at Birmingham on May 15, 
when the Colonial Secretary, fresh from his travels in 
the far south, made a speech which created a sensa- 
tion throughout the country. Me sought to show that 
a new stage of empire had been reached, and that for 
its consolidation and security new relations of interest 
would need to be established. In effect he desired 
the abolition of what he regarded as the old-fashioned 
and worn-out practice of Free Trade and the substitu- 
tion for it of a system of tariffs to be put on against 
the whole world so that they might be taken off 
against the colonies. It was at the same time made 
clear that the Colonial Secretary intended to pursue 
this new policy with vigour, and that it was to be 
made the cardinal issue at the next general election. 
It was the biggest bombshell projected into the world 
of British politics since Mr Gladstone had put the 
touchlight to Home Rule in 1886. 

Thenceforward Mr Chamberlain proceeded rapidly 
to the attack. The subject was brought forward in 
the House of Commons on a motion for adjournment 
by Sir Charles Dilke, when, in the course of the 
debate, Mr Chamberlain stated that so far as he could 
see it would not for the purpose of his scheme be 
necessary to put any tax at all on raw material, but 
that if they were to give a preference to the Colonies 
they must put a tax on imported food. He held that 
preferential tariffs were the only weapon available 
with which to defend our colonies against such 
retaliation as was said to be attempted by Germany 
against Canada. Palpably a vital feature of the 
problem was the tax on food, and the originator of 
the scheme at once entered upon his campaign of 
argument and persuasion in anticipation of the public 
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interest and alarm with which such a proposal would 
certainly be received. So far from a food tax being 
the frightful ogre which it might appear at the first 
hurried glance to be, it was in reality a beautiful 
beneficent fairy which by a wave of its wand would 
banish all the national ills and bring about the 
millennium for the British workman, the British 
farmer, and the British manufacturer. To the first of 
these classes there would accrue higher wages and — 
at last — old age pensions. To the second prosperity 
would be given by means of a large tax on corn. To 
the third would be given protection against foreign 
trusts. On the occasion of this debate, the Prime 
Minister, Mr Balfour, indicated himself to be in 
substantial agreement with his colleague, but insisted 
that the question was for the time being one of 
academic interest only. It was in this sympathetically 
inquiring spirit that the Cabinet, as a whole, took the 
matter in hand, and determined upon a governmental 
examination of the conditions of our trade relations 
with other countries, and the morals of strength and 
weakness that were to be deduced from the facts 
available. 

The attitude of the Duke of Devonshire from the 
time of the inception of the new policy to the present 
may be summarised most briefly in the statement that 
at the outset he was amongst the most sympathetic 
of these inquirers, and not disinclined towards some 
up-to-date refitting of our fiscal system on a Free 
Trade basis, but wholly adverse to any tax on food ; 
that as the Prime Minister and the majority of the 
Cabinet seemed to him to lean more and more towards 
Mr Chamberlain's Protection and food-tax schemes, 
so did he gradually become less sympathetic and drew 
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away on the Free Trade side ; and at last, when a 
definite and detailed policy of Protection was being 
actively propagated throughout the country with 
scarcely veiled sympathy from Mr Balfour, he with- 
drew from the Ministry, declared war against the 
food taxers, placed himself at the head of an army of 
resisters, and offered battle on the broad question of 
Free Trade as against Protection, with a special and 
particular reference to the extreme undesirability of 
the food tax. As supporters of these views in the 
Ministry, while it remained intact, were Mr Ritchie, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Lord George 
Hamilton, Secretary for India. Prominent amongst 
those of the same mind without the pale of the Cabinet 
was Lord Goschen. The last named, in a vigorous Free 
Trade speech in which he protested strongly against 
the Unionist party being committed to anything more 
than inquiry, brought the question forward in the 
House of Lords on June 15. and the Duke of Devon- 
shire at the close of that debate — being then in his 
primary stage of sympathy and in agreement with the 
existing Government attitude — if any — made a lengthy 
general survey of the subject and of his own state of 
mind concerning it. 

He admits on this occasion that no Free Trader can 
feel, or profess to feel, satisfied with the present posi- 
tion. What the Free Trader advocates is free inter- 
change of all commodities between all nations ; what 
he gets is very different — free imports on one side, 
and exports burdened by every barrier fiscal ingenuity 
can devise. Therefore he cannot see how any con- 
vinced Free Trader can object to any inquiry, after the 
lapse of a period of fifty years, into the reasons which 
have prevented the realisation of the hopes which 
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were entertained by the founders of that policy, and 
an inquiry whether it may not be possible to do any- 
thing in order to secure the more ample and full 
realisation which was undoubtedly in the minds of its 
founders — Peel, Cobden and Bright. He suggests 
that the name of Free Traders cannot with strict 
accuracy be applied to the supporters of our present 
fiscal system, because they have not got Free Trade. 
Instead they are merely free importers. He has 
been a free importer all his life ; but much has 
happened, not only during the last fifty years but 
during the last eighteen, which is deserving of care- 
ful and deliberate consideration. Save in our own 
colonies no progress whatever has been made in any 
part of the world in the direction of real Free Trade ; 
and foreign countries, instead of lowering or relaxing 
the barriers they have set up against our imports, 
have raised and strengthened them. Our industries 
are said to be suffering as a consequence, and our 
supremacy as textile manufacturers is in some cases 
threatened. For this state of affairs there are other 
reasons — our neglect of technical education, trusts, 
and the growth beyond expectation of our colonics. 
There is no sense or reason in ignoring these facts 
and events, and in refusing to enter into some inquiry 
as to their effect. And all those who profess principles 
of real Free Trade — the men who believe that those 
principles are not only founded on the dictates of 
abstract reason, but are proved by the teaching of 
experience — they are the very last who ought to 
refuse to enter into the fullest and most searching 
inquiry and discussion as to the effect, not only of 
those principles, but of the effectual results which 
have been achieved under our present system. 
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So at this early period was preached the gospel of 
the fair and open mind. But he proceeded more 
cautiously when he mentioned food. He said. ' In 
spite of our national wealth, in spite of the prosperity 
of the people employed in some of our great industries, 
there are to-day millions of people for whom the 
margin between themselves and famine is very 
slender. My lords, it is Free Trade, or rather, free 
imports — it is cheap food which is responsible for 
having brought these millions into existence. I can 
conceive that under a different system, though we 
might not have been so rich or so prosperous, a 
condition of things might have existed in which the 
problems with which we are now confronted might 
have been less great, less momentous than they are 
now. We have to deal, not, perhaps, with the best 
possible organisation of society in our country ; we 
have to deal with it under conditions which have 
been brought about by our present fiscal system, and 
we must be very careful indeed before we alter those 
conditions in a manner which may possibly reduce the 
margin which now exists between those people and 
absolute want. My lords, I say under these circum- 
stances I should hesitate very long before I could 
bring myself to assent to changes, the effect of which, 
so far as 1 know or have the means of knowing, might 
be to improve the conditions of certain of the higher 
ranks of labour ; which might also have the effect, so 
far as I know or can have the means at present of 

L knowing, of breaking down that barrier which still 
exists between those millions and absolute starvation. 
These are questions, I think, which anyone who pro- 
fesses to be a statesman will admit cannot be solved 
simply by counting votes at a general election. And for 
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myself I say that, if I knew that every working man 
who possessed a parliamentary franchise was prepared 
to give his vote in favour of trying this experiment, and 
if I knew that our colonies were ready to meet us in 
this experiment as fully as we could desire, I would 
not be a party to the trial of the experiment unless I 
were convinced in my heart and conscience that it 
was justified on sound economical grounds, and that 
there was reason to believe that it would tend to the 
benefit of the great masses of the more favoured 
sections of the working classes.' 

Therefore he held that the fundamental question 
for inquiry was as to the probable economical effect of 
the proposed changes on our own people and on our 
own trade. The changes were proposed as being 
expedient in themselves, independently of any 
political advantages by which they might be accom- 
panied. If they were, and we had all up to the 
present time been wrong in our political economy, 
then there was no question that they would be 
politically expedient On the other hand, if these 
political advantages could only be purchased at the 
expense of privation, hardship and discontent on the 
part of our own people, then he could conceive no 
policy which would more certainly or more swiftly 
tend to the dissolution and disintegration of the 
empire. 

Finally, it had to be remembered that the policy of 
preferential treatment of our colonies, founded on the 
taxation of food, would be either irrevocable or, if 
reversed, the reversal must be attended with the 
gravest and most serious consequences. But an 
experiment in retaliation might be tried, and if found 
to be a failure it could be abandoned without any 
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great injury being done to the national interests. 
The onus of preliminary proof devolved upon Mr 
Chamberlain. 

At this chrysalis period of the new policy the 
Duke did not feel that the position of the Government, 
containing differences of opinion on a question of 
such moment, was an impossible one, although 
admittedly difficult. It speedily became more so. 
For a few weeks the country was held in a state of 
anxious and unsatisfied curiosity as to what was 
likely to be the trend of events. Questions in 
great number and variety were asked in both Lords 
and Commons. Answers were vague. The great 
inquiry itself was a grand mystery, and Lord Rose- 
bery in the upper chamber on July 2 considered 
that he had made great headway when he elicited 
from the Duke of Devonshire the simple definite 
statement, 'The Cabinet is conducting an inquiry.' 
That at least showed that something was being done, 
and indicated the authority that was doing it. 
Business was also being performed outside the 
Cabinet. A Birmingham Tariff Committee was hard 
at work circulating Protection leaflets with Mr 
Chamberlain's 'general consent and approval,' 
although for the time being he was disclaiming 
responsibility in connection with them. Obviously 
the position was becoming delicate, and the Duke of 
Devonshire was called upon to deny in the House of 
Lords (July 23) that the Chamberlain policy was the 
policy of the Government. Still he could not see that 
Mr Chamberlain or anyone else ought to resign ; 
every problem of the moment seemed in some 
singular manner to be bound up with the fateful 
inquiry. By the constant mention of it he was 
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enabled to preserve in a fashion that was apparently 
satisfactory to himself his non-committal attitude. If 
it had already seemed that in certain contingencies he 
might yield to a tariff policy, he made on the date last 
mentioned an utterance which afforded some measure 
of encouragement to the declared Free Traders who 
wanted no inquiry for their enlightenment. Free 
Trade, he said, had had a run of fifty years, and 
because now a few pamphlets were being issued, and 
the Government had admitted that they considered 
the time to be ripe for an inquiry, they were told that 
the very foundations of our Free Trade policy were 
being sapped. * What is this policy,' he exclaimed, 
• which at the blast of the trumpet of a single Minister, 
however powerful, is to collapse because its results are 
to be exposed to examination ? I have a better 
opinion of Free Trade than some of those who feel this 
nervous anxiety about the possible results to the 
permanence of the principle if it is once exposed to 
inquiry.' He believed for himself, that the allegations 
which had been made against the principle of Free 
Trade were unfounded. ' I believe also,' he added, 
1 that even if Free Trade has not done for us all that 
some of its authors expected that it would or could do, 
it is not very difficult to prove that any alternative 
policy would not remedy the evils complained of. and 
might involve us in greater evils still.' 

Elsewhere, however, opinion was being signifi- 
cantly focussed. On July 16, the Standard, 
staunchest of Conservative newspapers, contained a 
powerful editorial pronouncement in favour of the 
principles of Free Trade, which were to be supported 
generally because, on the whole, English industry 
and English commerce had flourished under their 
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shelter. We might modify our system if it could be 
shown that any other is better — better, that is. not at 
all times and in all climates, but for this country in 
the days in which we live. It is nothing to the 
purpose to tell us that other people have done well 
under Protection. Because France and the United 
States are contented republics is no reason why 
Britain should abandon monarchical institutions. 
Though some Protectionist rivals are gaining ground, 
England is not losing her wealth, her shipping or her 
trade. Economically, socially and financially there is 
no reason for despair and none for envy. Not 
tariffs, but larger populations and greater national 
resources of other countries might enable them to pass 
us ; but even then we might yet remain stable and 
prosperous. But now we are still supreme and 
cannot lightly tamper with the arrangements under 
which magnificent results have been achieved. The 
British empire is, even to-day, the wealthiest 
community in the whole world, and her prosperity 
and commercial greatness are the envy of man- 
kind. So it was written. 

There was no development of the situation before 
Parliament rose on August 14, but the Duke, who re- 
sented its being suggested that he was ' sitting on the 
fence ' had a straight course very clearly laid out for 
him soon afterwards. On September 16 there were 
two interesting publications. In his pamphlet entitled 
Economic Notes on Insular Free Trade, corresponding 
to a document which he had circulated amongst the 
members of the Cabinet some days before, Mr Balfour 
wrote pessimistically concerning the commercial out- 
look under a continuance of Free Trade. It was a 
curious economical study of tariffs, arguing for tariff 
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bargaining or retaliation by Great Britain to reduce 
the injurious effects which she experienced from 
foreign impositions on our exports. It disposed of 
British shipping in four lines of a footnote, and practi- 
cally ignored the food question. On the same day the 
results of the great inquiry were published in the 
form of a large Blue Book, some 500 pages long, 
affording a vast supply of raw statistics, the object of 
which was to indicate modern tendencies in regard to 
our imports and exports. 

But meantime events of greater importance had 
happened and were still happening in Downing 
Street, though it was not until a few days afterwards 
that an excited, but not surprised, public was told of 
them — of some of them. It was now clear that the 
Prime Minister had gone far in sympathy with Mr 
Chamberlain, and that he desired to enunciate on 
behalf of the Government a policy of at least retalia- 

^tion. Moreover, it seemed that Mr Chamberlain was 
to remain in the administration and advocate Protec- 
tion from every platform during the recess. These 
circumstances, particularly the latter, two Ministers, 
Mr Ritchie (Chancellor of the Exchequer) and Lord 
George Hamilton (Secretary for India), who had 
already circularised the Cabinet with their objections 
to the new principles apparently in process of adoption, 
felt to be incompatible with the retention of their seals 
of office. They entered into personal communication 
with the Duke of Devonshire upon the subject, and 
though the danger and difficulty of the situation pre- 
sented themselves more clearly to their minds than to 
his it was found that he was in substantial agreement 
with them and preferred to adopt the same course. 
He acted as their spokesman to Mr Balfour. A 
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meeting of the Cabinet was held on September 14, 
when Mr Balfour placidly assented to the proposition 
of Mr Ritchie and Lord George Hamilton that it was 
now virtually impossible for them to remain official 
members of the administration. At this meeting also 
some vague remarks were made as to the possible 
resignation at some time or other of Mr Chamberlain, 
but it was generally understood that, if tendered, it 
was not likely to be accepted. The next day 
(September 15) these two dissentient Ministers sent in 
their resignations, Mr Ritchie stating that he knew of 
no method by which preferential treatment could be 
accorded to the colonies other than that which had 
been advocated by the Colonial Secretary — namely a 
taxation on food, which involved as a consequence an 
increase of taxation. To that policy he was opposed. 
For the rest, he would have been glad to consider any 
practicable scheme for obtaining better access to 
foreign markets, but had been kept in a state of dark- 
ness as to what the proposals of the Government were 
likely to be. Lord George Hamilton wrote that he 
could not be a party to the reversal of those principles 
of our fiscal policy which he believed had greatly con- 
tributed to build up the fabric of our prosperity. 

These letters of resignation were published in the 
morning newspapers of September 18, and along with 
them the letter of resignation of Mr Chamberlain ! It 
was chiefly, as has been shown, because Mr 
Chamberlain was supposed to be remaining in the 
Cabinet and officially to advocate preferential tariffs 
that they had resigned, and their colleagues were fully 
aware that that was the reason. Yet Mr Chamber- 
lain's letter, dated September 9, had been in Mr 
Balfour's pocket for nearly a week when at the meet- 
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ing of the Cabinet his withdrawal was spoken of so 
guardedly as a possibility. In the letter in which 
he announced this decision Mr Chamberlain also 
suggested that as an immediate and practical policy 
the question of preference to the colonies could not 
be pressed with any hope of success at that time. 
Accordingly he advised Mr Balfour to 'limit the 
present policy of the Government to the assertion of 
our freedom in the case of all commercial relations 
with foreign countries.' Mr Balfour agreed, and Mr 
Chamberlain withdrew from Downing Street to begin 
missionary work in the world outside. The two Free 
Trade Ministers knew nothing whatever of this decision 
until they read of it in the newspapers after they 
had cut themselves loose from the Cabinet. On 
September 2, Lord Balfour of Burleigh and Mr 
Arthur Elliot also resigned their seats in the 
Government 

To the surprise of many students of the situation 
the Duke of Devonshire remained in his office, and it 
was soon apparent that the chief object of these 
curious proceedings had been to eject Mr Ritchie and 
Lord George Hamilton from the Ministry, but at the 
same time to make a desperate effort to retain the 
Duke whose continued connection would be a source 
of great strength to it. His position was the most 
awkward. At the Cabinet meeting of the 15th he 
had practically decided to resign; but after the 
Ministers rose he had a private interview with Mr 
Balfour, who spoke again of the 'possibility' of Mr 
Chamberlain resigning. The amazing truth was 
being broken gently to him. Next day the Duke and 
Mr Balfour met for another private discussion of the 
situation, when, according to the former, he was this 
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time told that Mr Chamberlain's departure from the 
Cabinet was * extremely probable.' The Duke's mind 
having been now well prepared he was told at yet 
another private consultation with Mr Balfour on the 
day following (September 1 7) that definitely and finally 
the resignation had been tendered and had been 
accepted. Then, as in the meantime he had been 
hesitating, he was asked for a final decision as to his 
own intentions. 

The Duke, as he has frankly admitted, was be- 
wildered. ' My mind,' he said, 'was not as clear and 
lucid as it ought to have been, and I had not, as I 
ought to have done, fully grasped the significance of 
the terms in which the resignation had been accepted.' 
Mr Balfour had read the letter to him ; he had no 
opportunity at the time of considering its terms care- 
fully ; and with so many interviews and correspond- 
ence on the subject to attend to the strain on his mind 
was very great. The Duke must have failed to 
appreciate the significance of such a remark contained 
in it as this: 'The loss to the Government is great 
indeed : but the gain to the cause you have at heart 
may be greater still. If so, what can I do but 
acquiesce?' He pointed out to Mr Balfour that the 
effect which the fact of Mr Chamberlain's resignation 
had on his mind would probably be similar on the 
minds of the colleagues who had already tendered 
their resignations, to which the Prime Minister 
laconically responded that whatever the Duke might 
do there was no intention of asking the resigned 
Ministers to reconsider their decisions, nor would such 
reconsideration be permitted. The Lord President of 
the Council had then to ask himself the pertinent 
question as to whether he would be wanting in loyalty 
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to those colleagues with whom he had been in com- 
munication, who had consulted him as to their 
course, and whom he had consulted as to his, if, 
despite what had occurred, he elected to remain 
a member of the Government. His first inclination 
was to insist on being permitted to lay this new 
fact before them, to consult with them again as to 
the situation and, in fact, to place himself to a great 
extent in their hands. He considered on reflection, 
however, that as nothing that he could do would alter 
their position he had no right to ask them to take any 
responsibility for his own conduct, which affected 
himself alone. Another important matter for con- 
sideration was the circumstance that the Prime 
Minister was announced to make a long statement on 
fiscal policy and the position of the Government in the 
course of a speech at Sheffield a few days later, and, 
with Mr Chamberlain out of the Cabinet, with some of 
the more hopeful passages of Mr Balfour's pamphlet 
lingering in his mind, and with a recollection of some 
details of the communications which had taken place 
between them on the subject, he felt that it was possible 
that in this speech there might be a definite statement 
of adherence to the principles of Free Trade as the 
ordinary basis of our fiscal and commercial system, 
and an equally definite rejection of the principles of 
Protection in the interests of our national industries. 
Then he persuaded himself — very wrongly, he feared 
afterwards — that it was possible that his continued 
presence in the Cabinet might have the effect of in 
some degree restraining that body from any very wide 
departure from the principles of Free Trade to which 
he still adhered. Therefore he resolved that in these 
new circumstances it would be his duty to remain a 
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Minister. Plainly he did so with very doubtful pre- 
sentiments, which began to multiply as soon as this 
interview was closed. Mr Balfour had gained his 
point and with his golf clubs left London at once for 
Scotland. Next day, when the Duke, more anxious 
than ever, made his way to Downing Street, he found 
that the Prime Minister had gone. He had some 
conversation with his private secretary and now read 
very carefully the correspondence with Mr Chamber- 
lain. ■ That more careful inspection,' he says. ' filled 
my mind with the very greatest anxiety, and I doubted 
whether I had taken a wise step in consenting to 
remain in the Cabinet. I felt, however, that it was 
too late to recall my decision, and that I could only- 
trust that, notwithstanding the terms of that letter, I 
could hope that the declaration which was to be made 
by the Prime Minister would not be inconsistent with 
what I had expected.' There is something curiously 
interesting, pathetic even, in the really painful anxiety 
which was evidently suffered at this crisis. In his 
restlessness he made another call upon the private 
secretary at 1 1 Downing Street, vehemently urging 
him to impress on the Prime Minister that he trusted 
that his declarations at Sheffield would be consistent 
with the opinions he had formed — that Mr Balfour did 
not intend to depart widely from the principles of Free 
Trade as the accepted basis of our fiscal policy. 

Then, on October i, Mr Balfour made his speech, 
and the nature of his utterances was disappointing in 
the last degree to the Duke, and to the other 
adherents of the Free Trade faith, who had still hoped 
for the isolation of Mr Chamberlain. In effect the 
Prime Minister expressed himself as in favour of 
retaliation, and as against the taxation of food only 
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because public opinion is not yet ripe for it in this 
country. At the same time he thought that the evil 
of such taxation had been exaggerated beyond the 
point which was justifiable by logic and reason, and 
he was careful to say that without it the retaliation to 
which he now pledged himself could not be complete 
and effective. All this seemed virtually an admission 
of entire Protectionist belief, which was to be carried 
into practice as far as possible. When he read the 
report of this speech, the Duke of Devonshire knew 
that he had misconceived the position and opinions of 
the Prime Minister. Mr Balfour, it seemed to him, 
had completely failed him ; he was a Chamberlainite — 
a 'whole-hogger' in the phrase that was struck for 
the special description of the advanced Protectionists — 
restrained for the time being only by considerations of 
expediency. The Duke felt that it would be impos- 
sible for him now, when Parliament reassembled, to 
stand at the table of the House of Lords, or upon any 
platform in the country, and profess himself as a 
member of the Prime Minister's Government, yet still 
a convinced Free Trader as he was and hoped to 
remain. So he resigned. 

The letter in which this decision was conveyed to 
Mr Balfour was written at once under date October 2. 
Discussing the extent to which the head of the 
Government had committed himself on the midland 
platform he wrote : — ' It was unnecessary in my 
opinion for the purpose of the statement to which I 
bad assented to assert that the controversy of 1846, 
which you described as the great law-suit between 
Free Trade and Protection, is of no interest whatever 
to us except from an historical point of view. Nor can 
I think that it was necessary to assert that you desired 
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to ' ' reverse the fiscal tradition, to alter funda- 
mentally the fiscal tradition which has prevailed 
during the last two generations," I had hoped to have 
found in your speech a definite statement of adherence 
to the principles of Free Trade as the ordinary basis of 
our fiscal and commercial system, and an equally 
definite repudiation of the principle of Protection in 
the interest of our national industries. But in their 
absence I cannot help thinking that such declarations 
as those which I have quoted cannot fail to have the 
effect of materially encouraging the advocates of 
direct Protection in the controversy which has been 
raised throughout the country, and of discouraging 
those who, like me — and I had hoped yourself — believe 
that our present system of free imports, and especially 
of food imports, is on the whole the most advan- 
tageous to the country, although we do not contend 
that the principles on which it rests possess any such 
authority or sanctity as to forbid any departure from 
it — for sufficient reasons.' He added that he could 
not adequately express the deep regret which he felt 
in separating himself from a Government with which 
he believed himself to be in sympathy on all other 
matters of public policy, or the anxiety with which he 
anticipated the wide division which hefeared must result 
from the unexpected scope and strengthof the Premier's 
declarations in the ranks of the Unionist party. 

On the following day the Duke telegraphed an 
inquiry to Mr Balfour, asking how soon his resigna- 
tion might be announced. The Prime Minister had 
not then received his letter, but there had been tele- 
graphed to him a full summary of its contents, and he 
replied in bitterly reproachful terms that scarcely 
attempted to conceal his at - He reminded the 
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Duke of the confidence which he had reposed in him 
at the top of the crisis when Mr Ritchie and Lord 
George Hamilton were undergoing the process of 
being shelved. ' There was no phase of policy which 
1 was not prepared to discuss, which I did not in fact 
discuss with perfect frankness. Men and measures 
were alike surveyed from every point of view which 
had a bearing on the present course or future fortunes 
of the party. A decision arrived at after these pre- 
liminaries I had a right to consider final, and final I 
certainly considered it' Mr Balfour went on to 
inquire what and where was the discrepancy 
between previous and present statements of views 
on his part which had forced the Duke in so unex- 
pected a fashion to reverse a considered policy. " 1 
do not believe it exists,' he declared, ' and if any other 
man in the world but yourself had expended so much 
inquisitorial subtlety in detecting imaginary heresies, 
I should have surmised that he was more anxious to 
pick a quarrel than particular as to the sufficiency of 
the occasion.' Mr Balfour particularly and naturally 
regretted the circumstance that the Duke quitted the 
Government at a time when 'in the opinion of our 
opponents its fortunes are at their lowest ebb. and its 
perplexities at their greatest ' However, the resigna- 
tion had to be accepted, and it was announced on 
October 5. Seldom indeed is the public taken into 
the confidence of the Cabinet as to its secret proceed- 
ings, as in this case, and the episode revealed is one 
of the most remarkable that have been contributed to 
the history of modern politics. 

In the result the Duke of Devonshire, after forty- 
six years of uninterrupted political service and at 
seventy years of age, was for the second time in his 
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career obliged by the dictates of his conscience to 
quit the company of his parliamentary allies in order 
that, in the words of a phrase which he adopted, he 
might be 'a brake on the wheel' — Mr Chamberlain's 
wheel. ' It is an important and sometimes necessary 
part,' he said. ■ More than ever is it necessary now 
when the engine-driver has got down and allowed 
another to take his place, and when that other is 
running the locomotive at full speed down the line and 
against all signals. More important than as what my 
name will go down to posterity is the question what 
our leaders — the leaders of the Unionist party — are 
going to do with this policy. To me it seems that 
they are rapidly allowing the guidance of their party 
to fall from their hands, and I trust it will not be long 
before they tell us whether they intend to join their 
late colleague in his retrograde career or how long 
they intend to sit still as silent spectators or listeners 
while that colleague assumes all the duties, the 
privileges and the responsibilities of leadership.' The 
Duke's action was naturally praised or blamed 
according to the economic beliefs of his critics, and it 
has only to be observed that some of the fiscal 
revolutionists betrayed something in the nature of an 
indecent anxiety to hold his political funeral at once 
whilst the body was yet warm and when, in the 
opinion of those who cared most for it, there was very 
much of life remaining. Political obituaries made 
their appearance in the Protectionist newspapers. 
The tabulated histories were set forth of a ' closed 
career' and of a 'retired statesman.' The writers in 
the true vein of journalistic necrophilism strove to say 
nothing but what was good of him. At the same time 
the Duke of Devonshire, shut up in the study of his 
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Piccadilly mansion, was making a grand inquisition of 
his own into the records of the past and the facts of 
the present that he might the further satisfy himself 
as to what he regarded as the fallacies of Protection, 
and thereupon conduct what might possibly be one of 
his most strenuous campaigns. 



CHAPTER XX 
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THE Duke of Devonshire was now free to 
propagate his own views in the great contro- 
versy which by this time was raging fiercely in town 
and country. At once he made common and active 
cause with his late colleagues in the administration 
who had resigned, and many Unionist members of 
Parliament, prominent amongst the younger section 
being Mr Winston Churchill, lost no time in enunciat- 
ing the most sympathetic opinions. Great amongst 
the supporters of the Duke in this crisis, as in others 
before it, was Lord Goschen. For the time being Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach made a third Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who found himself able to appear on the 
same platform to oppose the new Birmingham policy. 
It seemed that the political parties of the state were 
on the eve of a reconstruction of such extreme 
importance as had not happened since 1886. Even 
on the morrow of the Duke of Devonshire's resigna- 
tion there were rumours that official members of the 
Liberal party had been approached by representatives 
of the Unionist secessionists with a view to discover- 
ing how far combination was possible and desirable. 
The Duke held that all other political questions were 
sunk for the time being into comparative oblivion, 
and that it was not possible for the world of politics to 
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contain at the same period two such gigantic issues as 
Home Rule and Free Food. Only one could be 
grappled with by the country at once, and the other 
one in the meantime must inevitably be dropped. 
Therefore the fiscal question was the only one which 
could be laid before the country now and at the general 
election for which preliminary preparations were being 
made. The avowed and natural Liberal view of the 
problem being substantially similar to that of the 
Duke, the obviously expedient course was to join 
forces openly and make a formal treaty of alliance. 
There were, however, difficulties. On the one hand 
an overwhelming section of the Liberal party was not 
by conscience prepared to join hands with the man 
who was the personification of an educational policy 
and act to which it had the most vital objection, 
particularly when such a union might seem to carry 
with it acquiescence on the part of the party in the 
permanence of this legislation. On the other, the 
Duke was reluctant to associate himself closely with 
the party which still declined officially and in explicit 
terms to renounce the Home Rule creed as pro- 
nounced by Mr Gladstone. An attitude of active but 
informal sympathy was the most practicable for the 
time being. The position was speedily developed. 

In a letter which he wrote to Sir Jonathan 
Backhouse, the Duke, making reference to a declara- 
tion on the part of Mr Balfour that fiscal issues must 
not be regarded as a test of party loyalty, said, ' It 
may before long become necessary to take steps to 
consider its (the Unionist party's) position in regard to 
the fiscal controversy; but, inasmuch as nothing has 
occurred which in any way affects our opinions on the 
question of the legislative union between Great Britain 
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and Ireland, or our sense of the necessity of taking every 
precaution possible against the revival of the Home 
Rule proposals in Parliament, it is, in my opinion, 
most desirable that the Liberal Unionist organisation, 
which has done so much for the cause of the Union, 
should not be lightly or prematurely dissolved or 
weakened." At a Liberal Unionist conference held at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne immediately afterwards a fiscal 
resolution was brought forward which led to the 
resignations of Mr Frederick Lambton, M.P., Sir 
Lowthian Bell, and a number of other prominent 
Unionists, and thereupon the Duke wrote significantly 
to another correspondent : — ' You may have noticed 
the Duke's letter to Sir Jonathan Backhouse, which 
was published last week, but having regard to the 
proceedings at the conference at Newcastle it may be 
necessary to reconsider the position of Liberal 
Unionists towards the question referred to.' 

The next step of consequence was the Duke's 
acceptance of the presidency of the Unionist Free 
Food League, previously established, which was made 
in a letter which he wrote to Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach on October 13 in which he said, ' I understand 
that the principal object of the League is to oppose 
the new departure in fiscal policy which has now been 
definitely announced, and which includes the taxation 
of food imports from foreign countries and preferential 
treatment of the colonies, as well as a general tariff on 
imported manufactured goods. I further understand 
that its objects do not involve opposition to the policy 
of the Government, so far as it is limited to the 
intention of reserving to themselves the right of pro- 
posing to Parliament tariff legislation for the purpose 
of the negotiation of commercial treaties and the 
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mitigation of hostile tariffs. But I also understand 
that, having regard to the strongly Protectionist 
tendencies manifested at the recent conference at 
Sheffield, to the present composition of the Govern- 
ment, and to the somewhat ambiguous declarations of 
the Prime Minister, it will be the object of the League 
to exert all the influence it may possess for the pur- 
pose of restraining the future action of the Govern- 
ment within the limits above stated, and of assisting 
them to resist the pressure which may be brought to 
bear on them by some of their supporters to commit 
themselves in the direction of a Protectionist policy. 
1 believe that I am entirely in sympathy with these 
objects, and I am also of opinion that it is desirable 
that the duty of presenting to the country the 
economical and political arguments against the pro- 
posals of the Tariff Reform League should not be left 
entirely to the Radical opposition or to the members 
of the Cobden Club. Holding these opinions, 1 feel 
that the request which you make, that I should give 
some sign of sympathy with those with whom you are 
acting, is one which I cannot reject, although I may 
be unable to comply with it unconditionally.' The 
conditions attached to his acceptance of office were 
that he should be consulted in the event of its being 
decided to extend the scope of the organisation, and 
that the views which he had expounded in his letter 
were fully shared by the League- That body received 
the communication with the greatest satisfaction and 
gave all the assurances asked for with an extra one of 
1 most earnest and loyal support.' On October 23 a 
meeting of the Parliamentary committee of the League 
—one of the most imposing and influential gatherings 
ever assembled under Unionist auspices — over which 
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the Duke of Devonshire presided, decided to issue a 
manifesto which, after an examination of the policies 
enunciated by Mr Chamberlain and Mr Balfour, and 
some of the immediate injurious effects which in the 
opinion of the members of the Free Food party would 
inevitably follow thdr adoption, proceeded : — ' This 
policy would impose on us all the disadvantages of an 
imperial zollverein with none of its gains. Its effects 
on the empire would be to promote disintegration 
rather than union. Its advocates seem to have paid 
but little if any attention to the position and needs of 
India, and of other British possessions whose tariffs 
are on a non-protective basis. It is pressed upon us 
in the interest of our connection with the Protectionist 
self-governing colonies, where a sentiment of common 
patriotism and affection towards the mother country 
has flourished under a system of fiscal independence. 
This sentiment would not be strengthened, but en- 
dangered, by an attempt to frame an impracticable 
preferential tariff, excluding raw materials, which 
should grant anything like equal favour to the different 
colonies or the diverse interests within them, as well 
as by any restrictions which would prevent us from 
reducing the burden on our people or preclude the 
colonies from fostering new industries in any way 
most in accordance with their own opinions. The 
question at issue must be judged, not merely by the 
comparatively small duties now proposed, but by the 
arguments with which they are openly defended. 
When so considered, it will be seen that we are asked 
to take the first step in a return to Protection. There 
is nothing in the general industrial condition of the 
United Kingdom which justifies so grave a change; 
nor do any vie — that have been expressed by 
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responsible colonial statesmen warrant the assertion 
that it is necessary in order to keep the empire to- 
gether. If the principles of the Tariff Reform League 
are once accepted by the electorate, it is clear from 
what has already occurred that manufacturing and 
producing interests will endeavour to obtain Protection 
for their own industries, in utter disregard of the 
general welfare of the country. History warns us that 
such attempts elsewhere have established the tyranny 
of monopolies, sustained by the corruption of public 
life.' 

A circumstance which attracted some attention at 
this time was the appearance of an article in the 
October number of the Edinburgh Review (edited 
by Mr Arthur Elliot, one of the recently resigned 
Ministers) in which the support of the Labour party 
was asked for by the Unionist Free-Fooders. A 
strengthened and well-organised party ought to be 
set to work, and upon the question of leadership of 
such a new party the writer said, ' There is no states- 
man now living since the death of Lord Salisbury in 
whose judgment and uprightness of purpose his 
country have so strong a confidence as in those of 
the Duke of Devonshire, a convinced believer in 
Free Trade.' 

Although at the time that he placed himself at the 
head of the Unionist Free Food League the Duke 
expressed a desire to serve the cause rather as an 
adviser than as a combatant, he soon entered upon a 
short campaign of offence and defence against the 
policy of Mr Chamberlain which was now being 
vigorously promulgated by that gentleman himself 
from many platforms throughout the country. 
Particularly the Duke on the evening of November 
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23 made an interesting and important speech to 
a crowded audience at the Queen's Hall, London. 
The occasion virtually marked the commencement of 
active opposition to Mr Chamberlain, and the Duke 
was supported on the platform by all the resigned 
Ministers, by Lord Goschen, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, and a most formidable display of Unionist 
talent and distinction. Ticket-holders waited for 
hours outside the doors in order to make sure of their 
seats ; thousands were unable to gain admission. 
The scene was one of tumultuous enthusiasm, with here 
and there amidst the effervescing hopeful murmur of 
the multitude the shrill and contemptuous but brave 
cry of a converted Protectionist. Big bales of political 
literature were circulated. The atmosphere was 
heavily charged with that peculiar flavour which is 
engendered by the greatest political excitement, and 
the people inhaling it were prepared for valiant 
sacrifices. It was a vivid reminder to many people of 
another great meeting at which the central figure was 
the same, held less than a mile away but a long way 
back in 1886, when from the stage of Her Majesty's 
Theatre the case for the union was placed before an 
excited crowd. In some respects it was a great 
speech that the Duke delivered. Many of the old 
mannerisms, the old bad mannerisms, were apparent, 
but when the Duke warmed to the development of 
his theme his manner was almost as effective as the 
logic of his argument. It excelled in moderation. 
He claimed for himself the full right to offer such 
opposition as he considered to be justifiable to any- 
thing that savoured of a return to Protection. This 
great scheme had emanated from the brain of a single 
eminent statesman, who had indeed presented a clear 
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issue to the country. But the policy of the country 
was not clear. Certainly, as had been suggested, the 
announcement that wc should resort to retaliation if 
necessary might have the effect of extending the area 
of Free Trade ; but no Government should ever enter 
upon such a policy with their eyes shut or under the 
delusion that it could be a good thing in itself. If the 
Duke could have been assured that such moderate 
retaliation as this was what Mr Balfour meant he might 
still have been a member of the Government, and if 
the people could have that assurance now it might 
bring relief to many of them who were supporters of 
the Government. But we should only injure ourselves 
if in addition to the hostile tariffs against us we 
built up walls of our own against the importation 
of those goods which for our own advantage we 
took from other nations. When Mr Balfour said that 
opinion was not ripe for the taxation of food the Duke 
would have liked to interject the words, ' And I hope 
to heaven it never will be ! ' He believed that taxa- 
tion of food was the keystone to the whole of the 
policy to which he took exception. Mr Chamberlain's 
scheme was supposed to be a great imperial measure ; 
it rather seemed to be a proposal for a new Budget and 
the readjustment of taxation. Its author had not 
taken into account the increased cost to the working 
man of his clothes and everything in his cottage, 
which would be enhanced by the ten per cent, duty 
that was proposed. Then, in vigorous speech, he 
urged that no greater fallacy had ever been pro- 
pounded than that the restriction of imports from 
abroad would add to the profitable employment of 
capital or labour at home. Such reasoning would 
prove that a great storm that would destroy half the 
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buildings and all the glass in our country would be a 
national benefit because it would provide employment 
for builders and glaziers. And by the same process 
of reasoning it would be to our prosperity if the ship 
approaching our shores and which is about to add to 
the volume of our imports were lost at sea. So he 
decisively added, ' I cannot, gentlemen, take either 
part or lot in a policy founded upon these inversions of 
facts.' The first palpable check was given to the 
Protectionists this night. 

At the same time the Duke handled the other 
weapons which are at the disposal of the political 
leader. He wrote letters to chairmen and candidates 
in the country. There were fears that there would be 
rioting at Birmingham when Mr Winston Churchill 
and Lord Hugh Cecil spoke there. Therefore he wrote 
pleading for common fairness and an uninterrupted 
hearing. The result was satisfactory. More remark- 
ably he conveyed by letter to Mr W. E. Ball, a 
Unionist politician who was at that time supporting 
the Liberal candidate in a bye-election in the 
Lewisham Division, the striking injunction that an 
elector who sympathised with the objects of the 
Unionist Free Food League * would be well advised 
to decline to give his support at any election to a 
Unionist candidate who expressed his sympathy with 
the policy of Mr Chamberlain and the Tariff Reform 
League.' The enormous significance of this letter, 
written upon the official notepaper of the League, is 
apparent on the face of it. Almost universally it was 
taken to mark the break-up of Unionism. For the 
future Unionist votes were to be withheld from 
Unionists. 'With characteristic bluntness the Duke 
of Devonshire has wiped out the armistice. He has 
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declared war to the knife to all tariff reformers," was 
written in one leading Unionist newspaper. ' Nothing 
could be more explicit. The letter is, in effect, a 
political manifesto, nor can it fail to have a profound 
influence upon the future developments of English 
party life,' said the Standard. ' It is part of the irony 
of the calamity,' the writer added, ' that the statesman 
who was conspicuous in bringing about the alliance 
has now been the occasion of jeopardising its effective 
continuance.' And at the time at which the Duke 
tendered this historic advice there were four bye- 
elections pending at which the Unionist candidates 
were in sympathy with Mr Chamberlain. Simul- 
taneously Earl Carrington, speaking in the country, 
declared that the Liberal party was united as it had 
not been for many years, and that they had the party 
under the Duke of Devonshire ranging itself with it, 
as well as every group of democrats in the country. 
Lord Rosebery was declaiming for Free Trade. So, 
with a new shell bursting every day, and an abandon- 
ment of all skirmishing tactics, the first part of the 
campaign came to an end, and there was an inter- 
annual truce. 

At the beginning of 1904 the state of party affairs 
became even more interesting and speculative than 
before. It was freely stated, and this time with some 
circumstantial detail, that negotiations had taken 
place between the Duke of Devonshire and Lord 
Rosebery with a view to a reunion of forces under the 
Liberal flag. On January 7, when the Duke was 
invited by telegram to say whether the report was 
true, he, with evasion as it seemed, replied, 'The 
Duke knows nothing of the report, and has no com- 
munication to make.' To a similar inquiry Lord 
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Rosebery answered, ' I have not seen the report. ' 
In several of the clubs the subject of gossip turned 
upon the problem as to who would be Prime 
Minister in the event of the success of such a coalition, 
and it was hinted that if there were a difficulty in the 
matter, just as there once was when Palmerston and 
Russell were the giants of the political ring, there was 
Earl Spencer to play Granville. On the other hand, 
well-informed persons were saying that Lord Rosebery 
had agreed to serve under the Duke. These were 
delightful topics of conversation to Liberals, but it did 
not appear that for the time being they were likely to 
be placed on any substantial basis. What was clear, 
however, was that there had been some rapproche- 
ment among the leaders, the effect of which was an 
arrangement for their joint and several attendance at 
a dinner-party to be given by Lord Wimborne on the 
eve of the opening of Parliament. This was duly 
celebrated, and, attended by the Duke, Lord Rosebery, 
Sir Henry Campbell- Ban nerman, Sir William Har- 
court, Mr Asquith, Mr John Morlcy, Mr Herbert 
Gladstone, Mr Ritchie, Lord Hugh Cecil, Mr 
Winston Churchill, and many others amongst the 
foremost Liberals and Unionists of all the different, 
delicate shades of opinion. The Duke and the Ear) 
were chief guests together at other dinner-tables, and 
the process of becoming mutually understood was thus 
in progress. 

A very remarkable correspondence which had 
taken place between the Duke and Mr Chamberlain 
with reference to the future of the organisation of the 
Unionist party was published about the middle of 
January. In the divided state of the party what was 
to beco t' icry belonging to it was a 
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question of peculiar importance to both. For long it 
had been stated with apparent reason that Mr 
Chamberlain had practically taken possession of it. It 
appeared that this delicate question was first mooted 
between the two in the course of a short correspondence 
which had taken place between them several months 
before ; but the proceedings of the Newcastle con- 
ference in October convinced the Duke that it was 
time he took some action in the matter, and therefore 
he wrote to Mr Chamberlain inviting an expression of 
his views concerning it, and pointing out that it 
was unsatisfactory to him, who was responsible for 
the collection of a large portion of the funds, that the 
central office should continue to make grants to local 
associations that were chiefly occupied in propagating 
the principles of the tariff reformers. This was incon- 
sistent with neutrality, and it seemed impossible to 
maintain the organisation with any advantage in the 
new circumstances. To this Mr Chamberlain answered 
with some show of indignation, expressing his surprise 
that the Duke should be the first to suggest the disrup- 
tion of the association, ' not because the members desire 
it, but because you fear that the opinion of the majority 
on a question which is not at present a party question 
may be found to differ from your own.' He suggested 
that the local associations should be allowed to do as 
they liked without any interference from headquarters ; 
declared that he would not be willing to see the 
association break up without making a struggle to save 
it ; suggested that a grand meeting of delegates should 
be held in London, when the policies of the rival 

L leaders should be put to the vote, and that the victor 
— the Duke or Mr Chamberlain as the case might be 
— should thenceforth hold captaincy over the concern ; 
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and finally begged leave to question the accuracy of 
the Duke's view that the funds were mainly subscribed 
because of his guardianship. The Duke hurriedly 
denied that he desired that the organisation should be 
violently broken up, and the correspondence then 
hung fire until December 22, by which time Mr 
Chamberlain had been very much startled by the 
celebrated letter to Mr Ball already mentioned. He 
regarded this as the time for an ultimatum, and 
informed the Duke that unless he had taken that 
step deliberately with the intention of breaking off all 
relations with the Liberal Unionist Association the 
position could only be regularised by the holding of 
such a general meeting as before suggested, when a 
vote either approving or disapproving the Duke's 
conduct should be taken and the result accepted by 
either. As indeed Mr Chamberlain had frankly stated, 
there was no doubt as to there being a substantial 
majority of the delegates being on his side. The reply 
which was sent from Chatsworth on January 2 was a 
document to which interest will attach for some tiir>e 
to come. In the course of it the Duke of Devonshire 
gave some candid utterance to a few of the thoughts 
as to responsibilities that were in his mind : — * I agree 
with you that the situation is embarrassing, but I do 
not desire to discuss in this correspondence whether 
this is due to your action in raising a question of the 
highest political importance on which you knew that 
the opinion of Liberal Unionists must be divided, or 
to mine in giving the advice which I thought was 
called for under the conditions created by your action. 
What is certain is that the course now proposed by 
you must bring about otion in its most violent 

form. De I do not question the 
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conclusion at which, I assume, you must now have 
arrived, that the continuance of the existing Liberal 
Unionist organisation is no longer practicable or 
possible. I have always considered that you have 
underrated the gravity of the issue which you have 
raised, and your assumption that it is one upon which 
men might be content to differ, and yet act together, 
seems to me untenable. I would also observe that so 
low an estimate as you thus appear to form of the 
importance of the relative merits of Free Trade and 
Protection seems hardly consistent with the sacrifices 
you have made and the exertions you are putting forth 
in favour of one aspect of the controversy. You state 
truly that the main object for which the association 
was formed was to prevent the return of a Home Rule 
Government, but I cannot agree with you that in that 
respect matters are unchanged. Your agitation has 
made it certain that the issue before the country at 
the next election will not be Home Rule but that of 
Protection against Free Trade, and many of us are not 
prepared to surrender the principle of Free Trade, be- 
cause at some future time the Home Rule policy, to 
which we are as strongly opposed as ever, may be 
revived. The differences between us are certainly not 
less vital or urgent, as questions of practical politics, 
than those which separated us from Mr Gladstone in 
( 886. The natural consequence of this situation would 
appear to me to be that the Liberal Unionist Associa- 
tion, which has done its work in averting Home Rule, 
and has helped to maintain a Unionist Government in 
power for the greater part of seventeen years, should 
recognise that, under present conditions, its existence 
is no longer necessary, and should be dissolved with as 
little recrimination or bitterness as may be possible.' 
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Mr Chamberlain then wrote to say that it was a 
mistake to suppose that he considered that the con- 
tinuance of the association was no longer practicable 
or possible. On the othcrhand, he considered it wasstill 
necessary to the success of the Unionist cause, and as 
the question at issue was one which in his opinion 
ought to be submitted to the judgment and decision of 
the members, and the Duke declined to call a meet- 
ing of them, he himself should on his own responsi- 
bility call such a general meeting in order to consider 
the situation and decide as to the course to be taken. 
The last words of this fateful correspondence, written 
on January 4 by Mr Chamberlain, were. ' If the meet- 
ing should resolve to continue the operations of the 
association, 1 do not feel, with you, that the resigna- 
tion of some of the members, however much to be 
regretted, would deprive it of its representative 
character.' 

The matter, however, did not end at this point 
Mr Chamberlain held his meeting on February 4, the 
regularity of which was questioned, and resolutions 
setting forth the desirability of continuing the exist- 
ence of the association were passed, and forwarded to 
the Duke, who thereupon intimated that a grave mis- 
understanding had arisen in respect of the terms of the 
suggestions made by him some time previously, but 
that nothing could be done until Mr Chamberlain 's 
return from the foreign tour on which he was then 
setting out. 

On January 19 the Duke addressed a great meet- 
ing at the Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, reminding 
him of his old electioneering days when one of the 
Commons and he found it necessary then to stump 
Lancashire for the dissemination of his views on 
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what was at that time the great problem of the day. 
This time he criticised gently the constitution of 
Mr Chamberlain's newly -appointed tariff com- 
mission, and suggested the appointment of a Par- 
liamentary committee to inquire and report upon 
the other side — the effect of free imports upon our 
trade and upon our colonies. He committed himself 
to the statement that while he did not believe so 
firmly as the Prime Minister did as to the probable 
efficacy of the Government policy of recovery of the 
power of negotiation and retaliation, ' he was more 
disposed than previously to approve the object of that 
policy, which was not only different from but ab- 
solutely opposed to the more dangerous and mischiev- 
ous policy of preference or Protection.' If the Prime 
Minister was able by his own method to obtain from 
any foreign power the concession he desired, then he 
put it out of his power to discriminate against foreign 
nations either in favour of our colonics or our home 
industries. It was because he believed it was not 
only different from but absolutely opposed to the 
policy of Mr Chamberlain that he gave his assent in 
principle to such a policy of the Prime Minister. Most 
of the followers of the Prime Minister appeared not 
to see that distinction, and thought they could 
advocate both at once. Not so he ; but against this 
agreement in principle with Mr Balfour he had to 
set the fact that he was quite unable to reconcile that 
chief Minister's actions with his opinions. If there 
appeared to be again some wavering on the part of 
the Duke it must be remembered that the precise 
policy and attitude of the Government were still 
uncertain quantities ; and he was as insistent as ever 
upon the necessity for untaxed food. He set forth 
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the articles of his fiscal faith, and what he believed to 
be those of the rival school. The right of the Free 
Traders so to style themselves had been questioned ; 
rather, it had been said, should they take the title of Free 
Importers. That was good enough for the Duke of 
Devonshire, and his definition then of a Free Importer 
would be in this wise. He is a Free Trader, so far as 
it is possible, so far as his own action is concerned. 
He regards the artificial obstacles which are placed 
in the way of complete Free Trade by the hostile 
attitude of other nations very much in the same light 
as he regards the natural obstacles of trade, such as 
distance, imperfect communication, bad seasons, wars, 
disturbances social and internal. All these are 
obstacles which he will get rid of, if he can, but, if 
he cannot, which he will face and endeavour to over- 
come ; and though he would prefer free exports as 
well as free imports, he does not hold that taxed 
imports are any remedy for taxed exports. He 
desires free exports not so much for the purpose of 
getting rid of the commodities which he himself 
produces, as for the purpose of getting more imports 
in return. But if his exports, and consequently his 
imports, are limited by the baneful action of hostile 
tarilts, he does not think that he will benefit himself 
or his country by imposing another obstacle to those 
imports by putting on a protective tariff. Such is the 
sound and simple creed of the Free Importer. Now, 
on the other hand, it seems to the Duke of Devon- 
shire that the title of Protectionist is a great deal too 
good for those who advocate the opposite policy, 
though they themselves object to it for other reasons. 
A Protectionist is a man who wishes to protect the 
industry and trade of his own country, and he could 
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have no more laudable or desirable object. Therefore 
the Free Importers do not cavil with the object but 
with the methods by which their opponents design 
to achieve it. The only device the Protectionists have 
up to this time invented for the purpose is to put a 
tax on purchasers of imported goods, a tax not for the 
purpose of being paid into the revenue and contribut- 
ing to the national services, but a tax of which a part 
is to be put into the pocket of somebody else. 
Consider food. It is said that the Unionist Free- 
Fooders are not opposed to the taxation of tea, sugar 
and several other articles of food. But every shilling 
derived from those taxes goes into the exchequer, 
contributes to the national services, and is therefore 
not more objectionable than any other tax. It is 
the protective taxation of food that the Duke and his 
followers take exception to. The taxation of corn 
and wheat imposes a tax upon the purchaser of those 
commodities, and only a comparatively small portion 
of it is paid into the revenue and is available for 
national purposes. The remainder is paid to the 
home or the colonial grower of corn or of wheat. 
It is to that policy that the Unionist Free-Fooders 
object. Protection does not create trade ; it does not 
create industry ; it simply redistributes the products 
of trade and industry, and it does so by interfering with 
their natural course and flow. The case of the effects 
of Free Trade — or free imports — should be rested 
on the trade and commerce of the country as a whole, 
and over a long series of years. It never professed 
to secure for each individual trade continuous and 
uninterrupted prosperity. Its record is that during a 
long scries of years under its jurisdiction the trade of 
the country' has been increasing in values, and — what 
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is of more importance to us — in volume. Such is the 
justification of the Duke, as he made it to his old 
disciples of the county palatine. 

To the city of London of all communities is this 
problem the most anxious, the most vital. It was 
natural then that the city should desire to listen to 
some statement by the opposing theorists, and 
accordingly two daylight meetings were arranged to 
lake place at the Guildhall which might be attended 
by the greatest merchants and financiers of the world, 
whilst even as they listened to the words of argument 
there might faintly reach them from without the 
stimulating music of the great orchestra of the voices 
of thousands of the busiest men in the world. Mr 
Chamberlain, the challenger, was the first to speak in 
the palace of the city fathers. He conjured up a noble 
vision of the greatness of England, great beyond 
compare, he pleaded with the strong men who gave 
him hearing to 'learn to think imperially,' and with 
thanks and cheers he went away again to his own 
sphere in the west. Then on February 8 came the 
Duke of Devonshire. It was well said that scarcely 
could there have been upon any occasion an environ- 
ment more flattering to any serious speaker. The 
calm and steady judgment, the brain, the strength, 
the credit and the glorious traditions of the first 
market in the whole world were personified on this 
platform. Chiefs of the greatest firms, directors of 
the greatest banks — the Governor of the Bank of 
England himself — these men by their sober and 
solemn presence placed the city seal of supremacy 
upon the great issue. To them the Duke was 
moved to speak of 'he great past, of the last 
magnific and of the causes which 
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to his mind had made it so great. He considered 
the origin of these schemes of tariff reform, speculated 
upon what the results might be if they were adopted, 
and begged that the country might at least be given a 
very clear issue to decide upon. And then he had 
faith that the patriotism, the good sense, and the 
sound instincts of our people would lead them to a 
right and just decision on a question which does now 
and in the future would deeply affect their interests 
and the permanence and continuance of our race. 
These unemotional men cheered him loud and long 
after he had spoken to them for some eighty minutes. 
And from the city the scene of chief discussion 
was moved back again to Parliament where, even 
on the very day that the Duke was being received 
at the Guildhall, the long-expected debate that was 
to lead to a division at last was opening in the 
Commons. Here and in the gilded chamber the 
matter was brought up by amendments to the reply to 
the Address from the Throne in the one case and to a 
Government motion in the other, and on February 1 9 
the Duke of Devonshire made his contribution to the 
discussion in his House. He made a brief excursion 
into the economics of the question, and then, re- 
verting to its politics, urged that in fairness the 
Government — having held that those who were not 
prepared to consent to some reform of fiscal policy 
were not henceforth to be numbered amongst their 
supporters, and were therefore to be ostracised as had 
already been the fate of Mr Winston Churchill and 
others, and that thus an irreducible minimum of new 
fiscal belief had been settled upon for qualification 
for association with the Government — should also fix 
a superior limit which would exclude those who went 
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too far in the direction of Protection. There was to 
be no equivocation about his own position or the 
nature of the advice he would give to those in doubt. 
He advised every man who professed Free Trade 
opinions, who desired that freedom of exchange 
should not be diminished but increased, to exact from 
every man who sought to represent him in Parlia- 
ment a pledge that he would oppose Protection in 
whatever shape it might appear. They should vote 
against Protection, oppose the protective taxation 
of food, oppose the imposition of a protective duty 
upon foreign manufactured goods, and he would advise 
them, failing the deliverance of such a pledge, to 
refuse to support the candidate, ' even if he professes 
to be a supporter of the Unionist Government.' So 
were these bellicose words spoken for the second 
time and now with increased deliberation. By a 
coincidence the amendment in each House of Parlia- 
ment was defeated by 51, eight Unionist Peers voting 
against the Government in the upper chamber. 

The more recent events of importance in this 
great controversy may be briefly summarised. On 
May 19 Liberal Unionism, as it had been known 
through nearly two decades, came to an end, for on 
that day its organisation was reconstituted with Mr 
Chamberlain at its head, the Duke of Devonshire 
withdrawing. Both of them stood upon the same 
platform at the Westminster Palace Hotel when these 
fateful decisions were arrived at. A clause of the 
proposed new constitution defined one of the objects 
of the council to be ' To secure from time to time the 
authoritative expressions of the opinions of the 
Liberal Unionist party on questions of public policy 
and current legislation,' or, in other words, to give 
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support to the fiscal policy of Mr Chamberlain. To 
this large meeting the Duke reiterated his arguments 
against the possibility and propriety of the Liberal 
Unionist machinery being employed in matters of 
the first importance, which were quite outside its 
proper and original scope. He intimated that he 
could take no responsible position in the organisation 
which was to be formed on the proposed new basis, 
for he perceived great and insuperable difficulties in 
the conduct of the affairs of an association which was 
united only upon one cardinal question of policy and 
divided upon what seemed to him an equally 
important political question. Therefore, he intimated 
that if the resolutions before the meeting were passed, 
he should be obliged to withdraw from the associa- 
tion. Mr Chamberlain stated his case, and then, 
as the resolution was put to the meeting, the two 
combatants each stood up personally to count the 
numbers of their own supporters. The victory was 
with the Protectionist. When it came to the Duke's 
turn to reply to a vote of thanks which had been 
proposed by Mr Chamberlain, he did so with much 
emotion. 'If this should be,' said he, 'as it 
probably is the last time I shall have the opportunity 
of addressing the members of the Liberal Unionist 
party in any official capacity, and possibly the last of 
addressing them at all, I am glad to take the oppor- 
tunity of offering to them my warmest thanks for the 
manner in which they have always supported me.' 

During the spring and early summer there was a 
welcome lull in the fiscal controversy, due to the many 
serious checks which Mr Chamberlain's policy received 
both at the numerous by-elections and in other ways, 
but the question came to life again before Parliament 
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rose for the autumn vacation. In a letter to the 
Earl of Lichfield, which was published on July 21, 
the Duke of Devonshire pointed out that the new 
Liberal Unionist Council was frankly attached to Mr 
Chamberlain's policy, and therefore he advised all 
Liberal Unionists who shared his own opinions upon 
Free Trade to refrain from becoming membci 
' But,' he added significantly, ' this negative policy- 
will not suffice, and I trust that Free Trade will find 
active support from within the ranks of the Unionist 
party. The means by which this can best be 
accomplished are now under consideration.' Im- 
mediately afterwards, on July 22, the Duke led a 
sharp debate in the House of Lords, in which he 
attacked the Government for the ambiguity of its 
attitude, and there he left the matter for the time 
being. 



CHAPTER XXI 



SOME VIEWS 









A SPECULATION of some interest and not 
wholly devoid of importance in these days is 
as to whether the molecular value, as it were, of the 
Liberal element or the Conservative in the political 
compound of the Duke of Devonshire as we know 
him to-day is predominant. Those who insinuate 
that his Liberalism was never more than skin 
deep have the circumstance of thirty years of sound 
and healthy practice of it to contend against in 
argument. On the other hand, it is a truism that 
modern Conservatism is not like the Conservatism 
of even comparatively recent times, but in many 
respects approximates more nearly to the Whiggery 
in which the Duke received his birth and training. 
As he said at Ulverston in 1895, in the course of 
some observations upon the characteristics of parties, 
Conservatives in these days of almost unlimited 
franchise must be democratic Conservatives, and 
Unionists must be democratic Unionists. There is 
no entrance to the House of Commons save through 
the democratic portal. 'The elections of 1885, 1886, 
and even of 1892/ said the Duke on this occasion, 
' opened the eyes of many who were Liberals to the 
fact that the enormous difference which was made to 
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the electorate of this country had produced results 
which they did not anticipate, and they found no 
more unanimity among the "masses "as against the 
"classes" than had previously existed. . . . It was 
a mistake to suppose that the people would fail to 
discover that amongst men calling themselves 
Radicals there were men who were as tyrannical, 
as intolerant and as bigoted as any, and the greatest 
mistake was to suppose that the people of this 
country would acquiesce in the programme put 
forward by any set of men trading upon a name and 
upon the achievements of men who had preceded 
them, or that they would recognise in them and 
them only the leaders and guides of the democracy of 
this country.' These words explain to some extent 
the spirit of the Duke's conversion, if, indeed, it is 
after all to be regarded as a conversion in the full 
sense. But there is little doubt that when he was 
first separated from the Glacis ton ians on the Home 
Rule question a thought of permanent severance 
from the party of his fathers and an absorption into 
Conservatism, however much that Conservatism 
might improve from the Whig point of view, was 
not in his mind. His words and deeds for a while 
following 1 886 show the strong disinclination he 
entertained for any closer alliance with his new 
colleagues than at first existed, and he seems finally 
to have relaxed some of his scruples only in the spirit 
that times were changed and that now it really did 
not matter. But with a caution worthy of a 
Cavendish he has throughout taken extreme care, 
whilst living in this habitation, to have always ready 
a ladder of escape therefrom by holding with per- 
tinacity to the title of Liberal Unionist, and by the 
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constant and often curious exercise of zeal in the 
maintenance of the Liberal Unionists as a separate 
party in the political arrangement. Upon the 
officers and agents at headquarters and throughout 
the country he has in season and out of it urged 
the necessity of keeping and strengthening their 
organisation. He has discouraged amalgamations 
with Conservative associations, and has declared 
time and time again that ' it is of the utmost im- 
portance on every public ground that the position 
which has been won should be strenuously defended 
and strengthened. No effort should be spared to 
maintain the vitality and efficiency of the Liberal 
Unionist party.' He has at all times given as the 
reason for this advice that as soon as a Libera] 
Government should come into power with any 
semblance of strength it would, without delay, pro- 
ceed to make another attempt to carry out Home 
Rule on the lines proposed by Mr Gladstone. But 
he must be as fully conscious as anyone of the pure 
artincialncss of this bogey, and of the failure to 
justify Liberal Unionism by it, of the sufficiently 
obvious fact that there is a controlling section of 
Liberals giving loyal and constant support to the 
party who hold much the same views as he does 
concerning Ireland, and who, whilst desirous of 
granting more freedom to the Irish in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs, are only prepared in the 
light of mature experience to do so by that gradual 
process which he himself advocated in 1885. As a 
society for protection against Gladstonian Home- 
Rule the Liberal Unionists have latterly had no more 
justification for their existence and attitude than 
would attach to the establishment of a society for 
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the prevention of emigration to Iceland. The 
advantages of the so-called Liberal Unionism have 
presented themselves to different persons who profess 
that faith in different ways ; but there were some 
people who believed when the Duke was preach- 
ing the need for this separate political entity as a 
safeguard against the tendencies of modern Liberalism 
that he really desired it more for the sake of 
nominal distinction from pure Conservatism and as a 
simple means of retirement from the alliance when, 
if ever, the time was ripe for it. 

The Duke of Devonshire always applied himself 
with thoroughness to the different offices in the 
Ministry to which he was from time to time appointed, 
and fulfilled them capably ; but circumstances have 
constantly prevented his apportionment to that one 
for which his qualities and disposition appear to have 
best fitted him — the Foreign Secretaryship. It has 
always happened that there has been an apparently 
stronger candidate for this most responsible post when 
governments have been in the making. It appeared 
in 1880 that he was most suited to this task ; but 
Lord Granville's claims and past experience were not 
to be passed over, and consequently the name of the 
cousin was never for a moment considered in this 
connection. With such a keen discrimination between 
the real and the unreal, and between the permanent 
and the passing in the actions of foreign states as he has 
frequently shown himself to possess, fitted with such a 
finely-tempered judgment as was displayed to advan- 
tage during the Eastern crisis: whilst, being no advocate 
of ' peace at any price.' being yet endowed in these days 
of immensity of empire with the most whole-hearted 
respect for the maxim of Justinian that the safety of 
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the state is the highest law, and being withal, in the 
words of Mr Tim Healy, 'one of the most dogged 
statesmen in Europe ' — his are eminently those features 
of character and method which make for securing the 
utmost public advantage in negotiation with the 
foreign chancelleries. The family motto Cavtndo tutus 
would often in the past have been a desirable acquisi- 
tion to Downing Street. In this connection it is of 
some interest to consider the high estimation in which 
he is held upon the continent of Europe. He has 
been so little self-assertive that a considerable measure 
of ignorance concerning him on the part of casual 
students abroad of English affairs would have been 
fairly excusable ; but it would seem that the per- 
spective of distance as an aid to the appraisement of 
the relative value of persons is similar in effect to the 
perspective of time. The Duke of Devonshire has 
some reputation in cities abroad where the names of 
more active British statesmen have never been heard. 
Some years ago the present writer, when staying at 
Konigswinteron the Rhine, fell into conversation with 
a humble but intelligent German schoolmaster, and 
was struck with his knowledge and estimation of the 
careers of four British statesmen — Mr Gladstone, 
Lord Salisbury, the Duke of Devonshire, and Mr 
Chamberlain — and the reasons which he advanced for 
■ prophecy that the third of these was a future Premier 
of a government of fine parts. With the names of 
three prominent Cabinet Ministers who were mentioned 
to this pedagogue he was quite unfamiliar. Again, 
when in 1885 there were rumours of his retirement, the 
Temps journal of Paris contained one of the most 
careful appreciations of him that were printed. He 
was described as one of the chiefs of that intelligent 
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aristocracy which has always been at the head of 
progress in England, and the writer declared that he 
was not of the stuff of which converts to Toryism are 
made, and that though he might decline the responsi- 
bility of association with some particular policy of the 
Liberal party he would never forsake the traditions 
and principles of the Whig aristocracy to which liberty 
owes so much. A curious interest attaches also to the 
conversation which Mr W. T. Stead had two or three 
years later with the Czar Alexander III. According 
to Mr Stead's account, his imperial Majesty suddenly 
asked him who was to succeed Mr Gladstone, to 
which the journalist made answer that Mr Gladstone 
could have no successor, there being no second 
Gladstone. One or two names of foremost Liberal 
statesmen were mentioned ; but the Czar murmur* 
his disapproval. ' But is there not another one ? ' 
asked. ' What do you call him ? He always used 
be with Gladstone. Hartington I think his name 
was.' 'Ah, yes!' exclaimed Mr Stead. 'Alas! it is 
impossible!' 'But why impossible?' rejoined Alex- 
ander. ' I met him when I was in London. I liked 
him. Why can you not have him as your leader when 
Mr Gladstone goes ? ' When Mr Stead remarked 
that the Home Rule split had made a Hartington 
leadership impossible, the other observed, 'Oh, no. 
You will settle that before long, and then you can have 
Lord Hartington.' These in themselves are small 
and insignificant incidents ; but they serve to indicate 
a foreign appreciation which is something of an asset 
in international statesmanship. 

Another matter which inevitably comes up for 
consideration in looking back upon the Duke's half 
century of political life is the nature of the relations 
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which have existed between him and his various 
colleagues. There is much virtue in intimate political 
companionship from the point of view of statesmen 
who would exercise a supreme authority over men, 
and the histories of the greatest for a century past 
show how in most cases their causes have been 
advanced and their ambitions assisted in a material 
extent by men who have been not only their colleagues 
but their warmest personal friends. Mr Gladstone was 
abundantly rich in such friendships, and Lord Salisbury 
enjoyed unique support from the highly-placed friends 
of his own family. But, singular as the suggestion 
may appear to some minds at the first mention, the 
Duke of Devonshire's political career has been a very 
lonely one Between him and Mr Gladstone, his 
chief during the greater part of his official career, there 
existed an intense mutual respect, but the men were 
too widely different in thought and feeling to permit 
of any closer sentiments being entertained. And it 
was much the same with Lord Salisbury, an examina- 
tion of whose speeches at the time when he was 
Foreign Minister in the Disraeli Government of the 
seventies will show how little inclined he was to 
attach importance or even reasonable credit to Lord 
Harrington's leadership of the Opposition. Subse- 
quently the Conservative Prime Minister found in his 
old opponent an ally of extreme value, but the two 
belonged to different schools with different ideals, and 
frankly recognised the fact. And a greater gulf could 
hardly separate two men than has always, despite 
their occasional intimate association, existed between 
the Duke and Mr Chamberlain They first made 
acquaintance before the latter's entrance to Parliament, 
when he was acting in the capacity of Mayor of 
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Birmingham, and thereafter spasmodically there were 
often angry incidents between them. A year or two 
ago the Duke in being persuaded to speak of the 
'friendship' existing between himself and Mr 
Chamberlain remarked that ' it is an ill wind that 
blows no one any good, since the intrusion into our 
politics of the Home Rule question brought Mr 
Chamberlain and myself into closer and more intimate 
political association,' and he added that he 'did not 
believe that on any single occasion since then there has 
arisen any question of serious difference between us.' 
The object of the Duke in speeches such as this was 
laudable enough ; but bystanders have formed their 
own conclusions as to the pleasure derived from this 
intimacy and friendship. The Duke is all that Mr 
Chamberlain is not, and Mr Chamberlain is all that 
the Duke is not. The latter has always seemed to 
have more in common with Lord Rosebery than any 
other of his political associates, past and present, and 
it is said that when he was in turn Secretary for I ndia 
and Secretary for War in the Gladstonian administra- 
tion of 1880 there was no person outside the Cabinet 
whom he more frequently consulted than the lord 
of Dalmeny. But here again there are weighty differ- 
ences which only serve to emphasise the isolation of 
the Duke from the men who have been and are the 
most powerful in the state. It is possible that 
Disraeli had at least as much personal regard for him 
as any of his own colleagues at that time had, and 
usually a higher estimation of his value, and, though i 
is fruitless enough, there is space for a pleasant play 
the imagination with this as a starting-point as 
what would have been his ultimate career if it had 
happened that he had been born a Conservative, or 
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ven if the Home Rule split had come about twenty 
years earlier than it did. The career of Lord Salisbury 
might have been affected. 

There are some people who have lightly said that 
there is now no place in politics for men of the 
'antiquated' school to which the Duke of Devonshire 
belongs ; but others hold with a surely better reason 
that there never was a time when the perfection of a 
calm and sober judgment in combination with that 
best patriotism which seeks always for the ultimate 
good of the state in things both great and small, and 
often along paths which are unpopular with the 
multitude, was of more advantage than in these days 
of well-nigh oppressing responsibility. The great 
tendency of governments in modern times is to give 
the people just what they desire, and in the privately 
spoken words of an eminent politician who agrees 
with the Duke in very little and entertains not the 
smallest respect for his rank, it would be to the public 
advantage if there were more dukes of his stamp 
coming on — men who, whether the popular cry is right 
or wrong, if they believe it to be wrong will turn 
bluntly and stubbornly upon the mass, exclaiming, ' Go 
to the devil ; you're wrong.' The Duke of Devon- 
shire's unreserved allegiance to his sense of duty has 
been of good service to the state, and if the people by 
the wayside do not each day joyously acclaim him, there 
is to be remembered the saying of a wise philosopher 
that the silence that accepts merit as the most natural 
thing in the world is the highest applause. 
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1862 
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1868 

1868 
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(August 7). Sir William Cavendish created first Earl of 
Devonshire 

(May 12). William, fourth Earl of Devonshire, created 
Marquis of Hartington and first Duke of Devonshire 
(April 27). Seventh Duke of Devonshire born 
(August 6). Marriage of seventh Duke 




(July 23). Birth of Lord Cavendish (eighth and present Duke) 

(April 27). Death of the Countess of Burlington 

Entered Trinity College, Cambridge 

Left the University 

(July 23). Coming-of-age 

(July 24-26). Celebrations at Holkcr 

(July 28). Departure for Moscow 

(September 7). Attends Coronation of the Oar 

(March 1 1). Adopted Liberal candidate for North Lancashire 

! March 13). First election address issued 
March 16). First political speech (at Ulverston) 
(March 31). Elected M.P. for North Lancashire (unopposed) 
(June 4). Maiden speech in Parliament 
(January t7). Becomes Marquis of Hartington 
(May 3). Re-elected for North Lancashire (unopposed) 
(June 7). Moves amendment to the Address from the Throne 
Distress in Lancashire 
(August 16). Departure for America 
(February 25). Leaves America for England 

March). Civil Lord of the Admiralty 

March 24). Re-elected for North Lancashire (unopposed) 

April). Under-Secretary for War 

_ uly t4). Re-elected for North Lancashire (unopposed) 

February). Secretary for War 

(February 16). Sworn a Member of the Privy Council 
(February 28). Re-elected for North Lancashire (unopposed) 
(November 23). Defeated in North-Wcst Lancashire (Stanley, 

6832 ; Patten, 6681 ; Hartington, 5396) 
(December). Postmaster-General 

(February 25). Elected for Radnor Boroughs (Hartington, 

546 ; PhiUips. 175) 
(January). Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(February 6). Re-elected for Radnor Boroughs (Hartington. 

612 ; Cockburn, 162) 
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1875 (February 3). Elected Liberal leader in the House of Commons 

1 876 (August). Departs for Turkey 

1876 (November). Return; speech at Keighley 

1877 (November 5). Freedom of Glasgow 

1879 (January 31). Installed Lord Rector of Edinburgh Univcr 

1880 (April). Re-elected for Radnor Boroughs (unopposed); decline* 

;.cat 
1SS0 (April 9). Elected for North-East Lancashire (Harrington, 

6682 ; Grafton, 6513 ; Ecroyd, 5231 ; Starkic, 5185) 
1880 (April 22). Summoned to the Queen at Windsor 
1880 (April 23). Declines offer of Premiership 
1 880 (May). Secretary for India 

1880 (May 15). Re-elected for North-East Lancashire (unopposed) 
1882 (December 16). Secretary for War 
1885 (June). Resigns with the Government 
1885 (November). Visit to Belfast 

1885 (November 27). Elected for Rossendalc (Harrington. 6060; 

Ecroyd, 42 28) 

1886 (April 14). Speech at Her Majesty's Theatre (Home Rule) 
1S86 (May 10). Moves rejection of Home Rule Bill 

1886 (May 22). President of Unionist Association 

1886 (July 10). Re-elected for Rossendale (Harrington, 5399; 

Ncwbigging, 3949) 
1886 (July 24). Declines offer of Premiership 
1886 (August 5). Leader of Unionist party 

1886 (December 30). Declines renewed offer by Lord Salisbury 

1887 (December). Visit to Dublin 

1888 (April 18). Freedom of the City of London 

1891 (April). Chairman of Royal Commission on Labour 

1891 (December 2 1). Succeeds to Dukedom on death of father 

1 892 (January 13). Inaugurated Chancellor of Cambridge 

University 
1 £92 (June 11). Installed as Chancellor 
1892 (August 16). Marriage 
1 892 (August). Order of the Garter 

1 892 Lord Lieutenant of Derbyshire 

1893 (September 5). Moves rejection of second Home Rule Bill 
1 895 (June 26). Lord President of the Council 

1897 (November). Mayor of Eastbourne 

1903 (December 4). Second reading of the Education Bill in the 

House of Lords 
1 903 (June 1 s). Speech on fiscal policy in the House of Lords 
1903 (October a). Resigns office 
1903 (October 1 3). President of the Unionist Free Food League 

1903 (November 23). Speech at the Queen's Hall 

1904 (February 8). Speech at the Guildhall 

1904 (May 19). Withdraws from the Liberal Unionist Association 
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by, 95 

Sir Robert, snubbed, 166 

Persian war, 59 

Phillips, G. H., contests Radnor 
Boroughs, 133 

Phosnix Park, riotous meeting 
in, 132 ; murders, 214 

Plimsoll's 'dance of defiance,' 158 

Postmaster - General, appoint- 
ment, 122; experiences, 125 

Premiership, first offer of, 196; 
refusal, 197; unfounded 
rumours, 198; refuses second 
offer, 255; renewed offer by 
Lord Salisbury, 267 

Press, Parliament and the, 160 

Preston, meeting at, 46 

Price, Sir Richard Green, offers 
seat to Lord Harrington, 122 

Privy Council, sworn a member 
of, 103 

Property, landed, 285; rental 
vaJue of, 286 

Protection. See ' Free Trade ' 

Quirk's Hall, speech at, 223, 
3S» 

RAriifO car&rr, 304; chief 

successes, 305 ; lease of King's 

horses, 307 
Radnor Boroughs, seat offered, 

i>2 ; electioneering in, 123; 

elected for, 124; farewell to, 

182 
Reform Bills, Lord John 

Russell's, 41; Disraeli's, 66; 

Mr Gladstone's, 109; speech 

on, 111 
Reform Club, Liberal meeting 

at, 143; portrait subscription 

at, 261 
Regimental exchanges, 163 
Relationships, political, 374 
Retirement, references to pro- 
spective, 234 




Ribbon confederacy, 129, 130 

Ritchie, Mr C. T„ 328. 335. 33& 

Rosebery, Lord, r 74l 355, 356, 
376 

Rossendale, election address to, 
219; elected for, 2 20 ; differ- 
ences with, 244; address to, 
249 ; hostility at, 252 ; re- 
elected, 253 ; farewell to, 373 

Round Table conference, 268 

Royal Titles Bill, 165 

Russell, Sir Charles (I-ord 
Russell of Killowcn), 260 

Lord John, Reform Bill, 

41 ; and the Cavendish family, 
102 

Mr T. W., 227 

Russia, Coronation of Car of, 
44. Set ' Eastern question ' 

Salisbury, Marquis of, ques- 
tion by, 92 ; association with, 
228 ; at Opera House meeting, 
244 ; as colleague, 253 ; offers 
Premiership to Lord Harting- 
ton, 255 ; appeal to Lord 
Harrington, 267; and coercion, 
276 ; attitude towards Lord 
Hartington, 375 

Secession badge incident, 84 

Seward, W. H, visit to, 80; on 
state of America, 87 

Soudan, the, support of Govern- 
ment policy, 208 ; uneasy 
about Gordon, 209; defence 
of Government, aio; death of 
Gordon, 211 

Speaker, characteristics as a, 
5a, 60, 99, 153, 186, 223, 231 

Speaker's dinner, not invited to, 
261 

Speeches, principal, in Parlia- 
ment, few at commencement, 
59 ; maiden speech, 59 ; mining 
operations at Hanley, 62; 
amendment to Address, 68; 
aid to Lancashire, 7 7 ; Reform 
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Bill, m; Irish disestablish- 


North Lancashire, 117: 




ment, 1 14 ; Land Bill, 1 28 ; 


elected, 1 ; 1 




Irish crimes, 130 ; Phoenix 


Succession to dukedom, 373 




Park meeting, 1 33 ; Irish rail- 
ways, 133 ; Irish business in 


Suez Canal, purchase of shares, 




166 




Parliament, 134; Irith Uni- 






versity Bill, 136; as Liberal 


Taxation, views on, 48, 55 




leader, 147 ; criticism of 


Titles, 277 




Government policy, 149 ; 


Trcvelyan, Sir George, 2 1 5, 254, 




Home Rule, 16a; Bulgarian 


271 




atrocities, 168 ; Eastern ques- 


Turkey. See ' Eastern question ' 




tion, 171, 174, 176; opium 






trade, 206; rejection of Home 


Unionists. See ' Liberal Union- 




Rule Bill, 374 ; Fiscal Policy, 


ists ' 




3*8, 332. 333. 365. 368 


Unionist Free Food League. 




Speeches, Extra-Parliamentary, 


See ' Free Trade ' 




Preston, 49 ; Accringlon, 5 1 ; 






Preston, 55; Keighley, 170; 


Victoria, Queen, audience * 1 




Edinburgh, 175; Liverpool, 


104; sends for Lord Harring- 




181; Newcastle, 18 2; Man- 


ton, 196; disappointment of. 




chester, 183 ; Accrington, 


198 




186; Manchester, 306; Bel- 


Villiers, Charles, speech at 




fast, 218; Eighty Club, 241 j 


Reform Club meeting, 143 




Her Majesty's Theatre, 343; 


Volunteer Bill, 94 




Rosscndale, 344 ; Sheffield, 






251; Cardiff, 251; Bacup, 


War, Under-Secretary for, 90; 




353; Willis's Rooms, 266; 


experiences, 92, 93 




Manchester, 370; Ukley, 272 ; 


— — Secretary for, 102 ; capacity 




Glasgow University, 392 ; 


as, 108; second appointment. 




Polytechnic, London, 396 ; 
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Queen's Hall, 352 ; Liverpool, 


White, William, diary of Parlia- 


360 ; Westminster Palace 


ment, 66 


Hotel, London, 367 


Willis's Rooms, meeting at, 67 ; 


Sport, love of, 33, 303 


Unionist conference at, 266 


Stanley, Mr F. A. (present Earl 




of Derby), candidature in 


Youthful remembrances, 31 
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Sea altn Wetimiiuter C<.<mnufiuiieL 
Dry i Waktllnj). Sec Lml« Outdo. 
llrjhi.r»«(A. K.>. See Uttlo Book, cm Art. 
llu/uUl I CharU-JL Baa Bookaeti boaiaets. 
DunnfJ.T)., D Sc.MdMiMHlclUiV. A.i. 

GENXRAl t i l 'ti v i IRYSCI •. i 

With 114 llluctiaiioat. &e*mj Off K M 

Cr.Zu,. y. M. 
DuulM (A. fc.), TI.Sc Set Junior School 

M«l .--ektof Scumc. 

Iiurtum (TIM KmH of). A kl-.l'OKTON 

CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 

*Wr 8cv. 4». 6V. «•/. 

■tt(W. A.L A POPULAR GUIDE TO 

N 1 1 k i LK. /YcveYaai atv. <*1 a*r. 
1 NORFOLK B ROADS. Willi 
1 .,'ioos by Frank South- 

Cr. 8l>». 6<- K»«alu) l.illi»l.ilid»v 

(Jnhnl, I . .iry. M ICRO- 

lOURAPHtR, Ok A PIECE OF 

IKK WORLD DISCOVERED. Put 

lbmo if miL 

Ldmoivd* (Major J. V..i. R.E.; D A.Q 

M.C. See W. Birkbede Wood. 
l.'dwardaiClcnicnti. SeeS.Q.S. 
t<Jwarda(W. Doug-laa). Sse Coena#«i.l 
Sariat, 

Effan (Flarca). St. l.r.L. 
elcrton (M. BA M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICV. Near 
aad Cheaper Itcua. .f'.-ry »<•*. f'-W. «.- 
A Colonial Kciiion it atw? publitboi. 
~ f (C O. L Sec Tiic Utile Guides. 
oa(F. 0.\ See S. I. Sloue. 
fta* (Thaataal. THE HISTORY OF 
THE I. It EOF. Kdilsd by CG- Caviar. 
M.A. Cr. Siw. in 
Fpict.Jua. JSaeW II. D. Rouse, 
hra.mu.. .FN- 

CHIRIDION MILIIIS CHRISTIAN I, 
■ml in Enjliiu tbc Manual of tbe Ckiatian 

Kaajlt. 

From 1 he edition painted by Wynttn dt 

Wotele, ij-.i. /m/. 1m y. Cat mil. 
Falrb»o«h c »(W. II.), M.A. THKPHILO- 

•I'lHY OK T. II. GREEN. Set*»S 

/■Jit,**. Cr. Int. y. U. 
F.rrer 1 Keel—Id). TUB CARDEN OF 

ASIA. itrtrnJ JfJilitn. Cr. IM 6j. 
ACalonul Edltl «i rtal-j jxibluhed. 
Foa (Alias). BLAUllhS (>F THE 
NTEENEH CENTURY. Wick 

too Illustration c Dtmy ian. t3i.64.mdt. 
rELISSA; OR. THS LIFE AND 

OPINIONS OF A K.ITI EN OF SENTI- 
MENT. With ■• Coloured Plate*. Pit 

loaM. as. W. ml. 
Farrier f Susan). Ste Liiile Library. 
I'MUr IT. Claetoa), M-loti. C.K. See 

Beolu am Buuoets. 



FteMinc fllcnryN See Standard Library. 

Plan iS. W.I, - 
Senas. 






Firth iC. H.i. M.A. CROM WELL'S 
ARMY: A riinory of tbe Engliih 
during iba Civil "rut, woalth, 

and tue ProtectocaK. Cr, ire. 61. 

Flatter «]. W.i. MA. ANN.M.S OF 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL, llliuttrat—l. 

ffmmr e-W. tot. 6/. 

FltiflaraM.i KV-BAIVAT 

"MAR KHAVVAJI. Prlniotl ftcm 

Ftflh imi last ■ '.VKhaCom- 

mtniary by Mrv Stxithm Battc-h.sjkI j 

BK(ra[>hy of Om.i by E» D. Kou. Cr. 

8ev. 01. Sec »Ku Miniature Library. 

FltlOeeabJili. p >. A> 

BOOK OF LL1MUFKS, TWI" 
AND WALL SHRUBS. IllisUratnl. 
Feat. lev. 31 6ri iMf. 

Ftockar(W.II.'. M..,UCL,. Headman*. 
of the IV*.. Cote School, Cheli 

riik sn 

Tiik Tvxr am aliicMiNi. avei F.vna.Mu 
Pkayuc a.vi> LrtAW. Willi an Introduc- 
tion and Note*. O. Stv. 11 

PlaxlA. W.). M.A.. W.lliam Do« Pr 
of rolitasal Economy in M'Oill LmvernL'. 

NOMIC Pk 
Ana/tM, ji. 66 aM 

Fort*«can<Mra.O.I. -S~ UttUfUnkaan A... 

Fraavir fDavldl. 

PAICN; OK. WAR ANIJ W1K1 
TLLEGKAFHY IN THE FAR EAST. 
lUiuuated. Cr. Iru. 61. 
A Colonial KdilU.n i» alto publiil.ecl. 

Fraaar U. I . il> THE \M)RI.D 

ON A WHEEL. Willi too IU.au, 
fi«.rt). EJilitn O.I4V. 6*. 
A Colonial Edition it ako pubUaked. 

PnrnCB (W.). M.A Sat TartU.A. ca 



Frataacnrekli ffd. vaai). HAIRY MAC- 
■-.... M uoal for »kr 

Uat of Si I V 

-.unit Davit. M.A. Sm~J Hiilirm 

KtoiuM. Cr. Stv. U. ttt 
Fullord (II. W.X. MA. boo Caunbtrau.* 

Bible. 
C. a., aad F. C O. JOHN 

VKN • TIIK Fl 

0. II, f ..»»-.«, G«**r. Wiib 

40 llluttiaticMaby Y. CASanrraaaa Cotit-t>. 

Stumd KJiritn. Cr.lv*. IT. art 
•OallahcrfD.I aad Mead <U. W.X THE 

■ OMPLBTI - - 1 '. 1 • .-■•.:... i.:. 

Wnh aa Acoxaat of lac Tour of IB 

ZeaUodert ia En.W. W.lb IlluUta- 

tlont, Itrmr lev. 10.. eJ. mil. 
<lalllcrutn(W. V 

(Uenkadoi'tltKillroy. Eaa.X Sat 1 I 
(Uakcll (Mrs.). Sec Lull* liUaty and 

anallint Library. 
Oaatjawt. lUkigkiRa.. AM«t.O.S.B. Sa. 

Anttcraary't Boolu. 
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OMm(H.K.), M.A..F.IIowo(N*wC»t1«f«. 

n,7nrA batti-KS or English his- 
tory. Willi numeroui PUra. Fmurtk 
Edttitm. Rcviicd, with i new Chapter 
ladadJnt the South African War. Cr. bsw. 

a Historical geography of the 

BRITISH KM PI RE. Sttmd MJit.cn 
Cr Sew. «. 6V. 

OlbMlM (if. d« B.\ Ull.n, MA. IN- 
DUSTRY IN KXC.LA.Nn: HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINKK. W.iajMap*. Airrt 
Kditirm. lint] kv. >m. <rf. 

A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Cr. few. ... £V. 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
F.NCLAND. Klrtnlk f.Jmm. Rewiced. 
wim Mape and Plan*. Cr 8r*. v. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Sftmnd £dit*n. Cr. i-f 
.';,« »lio 0'it'ii.-i<i*l S*(i»v ind S. Q S. 

fllbbonil-dward). THK 1)1 ■• 

FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
A Mew F.dui<wi, edited with NoievAppen- 
dicei, and Map*, by J. B. Bti«T, M.A.. 
Lilt-D., R«giu» Proftaaor of Creek at Cam- 
bride e. In Srvtn Vmtmmrl. Dtrty Br*. 
Cilt '<■/. ti. id. tmtk. Alt*. Cr. 8iw. 6>. 

MEMOIRS OK MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. Kdiiad by C. Butraarc Hn.i., 
I.I.D. ntmytBe.Giitlaf. U.bd. Alt* 

Cr. Jw, 6(. 

Sea alio Standard Library. 
Olbaon (B. C. SA D.D., Lord Ri.hop .,f 
Gloucatter. Sea Wawminetwr Cnmrnenurio., 
Handbook! of Tneolofy, and Oxford Bio. 
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Ollbert (A RA See Little Booki on Arc 
aioaf'M.). SeeK. W 
Oodlrey 1 1- lir.abetli). A BOOK OF RE- 
Mr" Edited by rtmf. «w» 

OodleytA I).), M.A.., Fella* of Mx.dxlen 
Collese, Oiford. LYRA FRIVOL A. 
Third Eiitren. ftmf.tr*. n.td 

VERSES TO ORDER. Stand edition. 

Ftaf. Saw. a>. 6d. 
SECOND STRINGS. M, Jew. «i. «d. 
Oold.iwlth (Oliver). THE VICAR Or 

WAKBFIKLD, ft*/. 3 hw Wiib ■• 

Pltlealn Photorrivtira by Ton v lohinnnt. 

Ltatktr mi. 6dZ ntL See ilao I.P.I, and 

Standard Library. 
Ooodrlcb-Praer (A.). IN A SYRIAN 

SADDLE. Dtmytrm. jr.6d.nrt. 
A Cllonill Edition u olio pub[ii)ic-l. 
Ooods-e-IH. LA M.A, Principal of Well. 

TlieolojicalCollne. See WertminnerCom- 

mentanea. 
Graham (P. Aodernon). 
Orunr <P. S.y, M.A , LiilO. I 

OI.OOY. Third Jldtlimm (r.nw.t.bd. 
TH F. SOUL Of A CHRISTIAN. Cr. Sew. 
6r. 



OraylE. M-Qtw.nl. '-F' 

FOR UNSEEN TRA- V Cr. 

low. tt.td. 
OraylP. LA B.N:. I HE PRINC1PLLS0F 

•lA'-iNBTTSM AND ELECTRICITY " 

xn i.lcnuntary Teal-Boot. Wiib i«. 

Diunuii. Cr. 8tw. %». 6d 
OrwM (O. BwcttlarWX MA., law 

•fSfcj«hir«Coii«e«. Ow*. noti 

GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX 

(: .■. U. ft- 

arm ill. T.V, MA Swt Cbnkaai 

Library, 
aneaM«IA. II. J.L M.A. A HISTORY 

OF ROME: Dtuinc «»« Later RepuUic 

•ndttlcEai ■ •—/( 

Drmygrs. VoL I. (113-104 ac) «n». o/. 

art 
tirectiweU (Dara). Soe Mla^uure Library. 
tlrewary (H. A.,. 

HEAVEN. A Popolar Iotrodnctioo to 

Ailronomy. lUuttatcd. Cr. flew. ax. tat 
Gregory (Mlaa B. C\ See Library of 

Deration. 
Orcvlllc Minor. A MODERN JOURNAL 

Edited by J. A SmMB, C-. few. 

y. td. tut 
<lntt>b<H. C). w T«tbo»b»ofTa<*a«ok«y. 
flulnay <l.oulaa 1.1. H 

FHOUUK: Menvwtndi and Comaaaaia. 

llluitnted. Otmjtm. toi.td.mtJ. 
Owrnn(M. U). A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

New and clicjcur ir»j«. Reyoi Bpo. vr *i. 
Itackett (Jehnl, B.D. A HISTORY 

THK ORTHODOX CHURCH OF 

CYPRUS. W.ib Map* and lUtutratioaa. 

/V«rk. irv «r.'. 

Iladdoo (A. C). BS. HEAH- 

HUNTRRS BLACK, WHiTE, 
BROWN. WJia maay lllaaaliooi aiul a 
Mnp. Jlrmyl**. Iji. 

HadlleldiR. A.V SaaS.1 

Hall (R. N.I and Nead <W. Q.\ I 
ANCIKNT RUINS OF RHOK' 
Illmt.-.ir.V .^r.-i-ay Kdilum, mmmtd. 
JJrmrtr*. 101. id. ntt 

A Colonial K iition i« abo pabliibed. 

Hall (It. N.). GREAT ZIMBABWE. 
With numrvooi PUni *nd IlluuraUcau. 
StC^JFJitUM. R*r*2U-: III. mit. 

lUmllloolK. J.V D.I). See HymntinaT- 

Hammond (J. L\ CHARLES JAM 
FOX. Oe-wrBt*. toi.td. 

Mannay (D.X A SHORT HISTORY OK 
THE' ROYAL NAVY, llluurated. 7W 
I'nmmti. Drmjt.Tr. ii.6d.tmtk. Vol.l. 

■mo-mM 

H.nnayiJam.a 0.>. M.A THE SPIRIJ 

AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 

MONASTICISM- O.Bm.Si. 
TH K WISDOM OF Til K DIVERT. FtmtK 

•tw. jr. 6m\ ntt. 
Hare (A. T.\ M.A. THE CONSTR t 

TIONOF LARGE INDUCT: 

With fiumcrout DiAj;nun*. £kmy Ecw. A#. 
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Harrison (ClHIordv. READING ANP 

-. tcmfi-tar*. ar. bd. 
Hawthorncl 'Nathaniel). S<c Link Library. 

HEALTH, '.vi Aim AND WISDOM. 

n 
Heath. Frank K.L ^ I 
Heath i Dudley). Sec Connuisacui'i i 
• Unreal). STUDIES IN - 
SHU'. 1 ... laud lr..m ■»•• Fir-ncb l-y 

U. C«*W»«.«I, FmU-. v tU. 

Hcdder.on (B. W.), Fellow ei 

-tit, OUo.ll THK I. UK AM' 
OP THK 
NERO. Illustrated, t/rx ojmt €*f*fir 
Ptmj Bra. jr. (W- tut 
AT INTERVALS. -Ka/.'ev. ar-orf. «r/. 
Henderson (T. FA See Little Lluiaoyand 

Oxford llioaraphies, 
Henley (W. g, 1- Sat HalfCrown Library. 
Hcnaonill. H.i. I! 1 1. C annuel W. i 
AP0sf<.>LIC CHRISTIAN! T V : At Ilhu- 

•ralrd by il I'..,. I I., il.. 

Corintiii.n.. Cr. lav. I 

LIGHT AND LF.AVF.N . Human ai. wu 

IAI SoMON.'v (.V. 8m. 6r. 
DISCIPLINE \ND LAW. /■«,«. 8tv. 

u. W. 
Herbert (Georirc). S«« 1.1 i.ryof Dootion. 
Herbert ol Cherbury U_ord). fee Mima 

mi. LibratYi 
Hewlna <W. A. SA RA. F.N( 
iC»K AMI UN '.'.■! 
BXTEKN I'l I.V. O.atv. 

i M 

« f Ethel n.) A GOLDEN D1AI 
A Day Book of (Tom and Vara*. rVa/. 
taw. u. OV. «/. 
Haywood <WA P.M.IO AND PON 1 E 
A 11....* ol Tuauji Game*, lllu.lrslcd. 
Kff*l$C*. 1.1 nr f 

Htlber.fr.). Sr. I Jul. P.l.ir Rooln. 

Ura ). Set Tealbwil* ol Tedmotaiy. 
Hill .H.nrjr), i: A., I|. -.!««.«, of lb* Boy . 

Hub School, Wormier, tU, 

SOUTH AFRICAN AWTHMKTIC 

Cr. 8rw. ir. fW. 
Hlllefaa (Howard C). WITH THK 

BOER FORCES. With u llla.trationt. 

Snr*J Edition. Cr. »w. 6r. 

niel Edition i. alto published. 
Hlrat < F. W.) See Books on Batinets. 
He.hl.oasa UlaaMyK THE 

IHKWAR. With Mat. an.! 

Cr. See. 6r. 

A Cblonal Kdillon l< »Uo publLhnL 
ItoMiooM ( I.. T . ), Fallow of C.CC, O.fortl 

THE THEORY OF KNOW); 

Dtmy Br*. toe. 64. mst. 
HobaoeiU. A.). MA INTERNATIONAL 

TRADK : A Study of Economic Principle.. 

PROBI.KMSOF POVERTY, fijlk KdMtm. 

O-.aar, «.6/. 
Hodrtln CT.), DCU See U 

A 
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Ht>dfnm(Mra. W.I HOW TO IDENTIFY 
PORCELAIN 
k. Vitllrr. rv. 

Hogg {Thomas Jelleraoo\ SHE! 

AT OXFORD Willi iiin 'r 

R. A. ar.'. 

Huklen- Stone «J. de>. See Boolo on 

Holilirh (Sir T. MA K I.E. I UK 

IAN MORDKKI-AND: beiru a 

nal Record tif U-m. Yaan. Illu>- 

Irated. Vtmyit*. lot.*./, art. 

A Col 

lloljjwnrth <VV. S.i.M.V A HI-I'ORY 

i it ENGI l-.ii I AW, /. r,„ Vtitmtu 

Vol. I. DrmyBr*. 10 
Holland (Canon Scott). 5 

'■ion. 
Unit 1 1 mil, I. THI -i ( k'rl OF 

l.AKITV : II... 10 AchKvt Social Socom. 

Cr. ft*. }i. Cut. nit. 

A Col i j-t' . ji..Kli«li«d. 

Hnlyokkcdl. J..L I III. COOPERATIVE 

U0VEK2K1 rO-DAV. /.•..:.:.':'..•,...•. 

tV. 8m. :». bJ. 
HoatlNalhanirU.). *>r Aaiiquary'aBook». 

Horace. SeeCIo 
Horah«rfti(G. L.SA V 

A Manaiia* aad Criiaeiafa. With I'Une. 

Sn-*mf rT/i'.'i'aa. Cr. isv. y Sea ajw 

Dxrurd rltoarafhaaa. 

Ilorth lA. C.J S«< lrsibookiofTecJinolofy. 
Hortondt. PAD.D S« Leadenot Rtlifian. 
HoalofAleacodkrV MA 

llluMraticnk »r>i a Map. $4.*nJ Mditi **. 
D<mjtf9. m Jf;tJ. art 



oey. Wnb 

Prmrir*. 



..akoteaVkaaao. 

How <r. DA SIX GREAT SCHOOU 

UASTERS Wi.h PwtniH and lltualia 
;..». Pimytrnt. j*. *V. 
Howell i'ti, 
Hudaoai (RntnrtX NKMOKIAI-- 

WARWICKSHIRF. 1AI:i -; 

Dtmy tr ... ler aar. 
Hujrhc* <C G.l THK PRAISE OP 

SHAKFM'E.IKF.. A., hnrliih Amnol- 
Wuli a Frafar* by Simcv Lea. 

HoglM* iThamaa,.'*' TOM US' 
SCHOOl.DAVS. w..b ••. laaro 

and Notca byVar «or« kaxual i.. /.tarasr. 
R*f+l iiJMa. a#. oJ 1 . mrt. 

Hatehleiaaa (Horace U.) THE NEW 
FOREST, lllutuated in colour »uh 

LPi.-!iiri» by W«iTRa Ttvpalb nod 4 
Miia Locv Kaur Vtuii. L^rs* 
arSaa. 31/. ae/ 
Harttoa (A. W.l. M.A. S-e Leader, of 

»ry >,rDaevii«n. 
Hnttoa (Kdwardl. THE CITIES OP 
RIA Wuh miuy IllnitrMioim ca" 
which a* an b Coloui , by A. Piu. Sttemd 
K4itt*t, Cr.tr*. «*. 

A CotoaUl Edition b alao puWUhad. 
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1*11 LOVR l-OKMS. Edited with 
Fcmf. tnr. 3>. «■£ —I. 
Mutton (U. Mi. ta leaden of Ralajjora, 
MerttoafW. MA H.A. Til* LirE OP 
(IK IORB- Wilh iMnriiu. 

Sft**J Rduun. Cr. Im v See also 
Laolrrs of Htlitktk. 
Hyett 'P. A.V A SHOUT HlSrORV Or 

pi^rknck. n**,***. jt.td.mn 

Ibaea (Henrfk). BRAND. A Draana. 

Trutlatea br Witt. am Wiuwm. r*Vn/ 

EaV'lVvt. r r. (M. ij «. 
lnfe<W. «... MA., Fellow and i 

Tte,K mi. CMRI 

MYSTICISM. Ttw Hamper,:. 

inoo- I>f*r tr*. im. 6at or/. See also 

Unary 'I tUt-Man 
InnealA. I>-X MA. A HISTORY Of THE 
^MUTISH lt< INDIA. Wnb Maps »nd 

Pleoe. Cr. few. 6r. 
RNOLAMD USHKR TJIK TUDORS. 

With Maps. /)»«•»•«*. toa-tW. «/. 
Jackson (C. H.L II A. Km T.ithooke of 

- M - 

JeckioniS.\ M.A. See Commercial Series. 
JMknn • I . Hamilton I. See Utile Guides. 
Jacob tP.), M A. Sec Junior F.inminalion 

Jeana (J. Stephen). See S. Q. & and Pu.i 

1 
Je1lr«vi(D.0wya). DOLLY'S THK \i III 
CAI.S. D» K ril«.l and Illmitaied wiih u 
Coloured Pilules Super K cyml limr. te.fW. 
Janata (Ii,>, M.A., Reader of La« in the 
ISH LOCAL 
KRNME NT. Cr.tr*. .» W- 
Jaw— r(Wra. H.V. Sea Little Raoksoa Art, 
Jessoe>p(Aur»atus>. Ill) Sea laaden of 

Kelijpon 

JevoneCP. B.J. M.A.. LIll.D.. Principal of 

Biebop Hatfield'. Hall, Durham. RE 

ION IN KVOLUTION. Cr. fee. 

it. 6J. met. 

See alio Ciiurvlim ait's LilKeiy and Hand- 



books of T '" 

II Mrs Marl 
HAM PONNK AND 1 1 1 ;- FRIENDS. 



>..hn.nn<Mra.BarhamX WIl.I.IAMHon. 



llluuMit-1. ;v-<r8r«, iof.Crf.wf. 
JohmtonlMr M. M.I, K CM IIR1 

I I, \:. AFRICA. Wilh marlv x» 

lllu.lratiocu and Six Map.. TAirJ EJUirn. 

Cr. 4': tSr. -rf. 

A Colonial Rdliion U olio published. 
Jones (R, Crompton). M.A. POEMS 

OK THE INNER LIFE. Selected by. 

Kleremlk Edilirm. Flmp. *-». «. 6rf met. 
Jonea (M.L See Commercial Series. 
Jonee <U A. Atherley), K.C-, MP., end 

Ballot <Hurh H. I-V THK MINERS' 

CUI BE TO THK COAL Ml 

REGULATION ACTS. Cr.Stv. u. fist mil. 
'COMMERCE IN WAR. ZV-r/er* us. 

ml. 
Jonseri (Bed). Sec Standard Library. 



JaJUa (Laatvl et Norwtcts. KSTELA- 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVt Ceased by 
Cases Wajblacx. Cr. lea. v. U. 

JaraaaL See n»id Trawkaeases. 

•K«pp«.- LET YOUTH BUT KNOW : 
A flea for Reason in hdocatsoe. Cr. trr. 

y.6J. «/.•. 

Kaulauaa (M.). See S. .'• S. 

Keetlne; (J. P.VD.D THE ACAf 
THEV.UCHARIST. Cr. 6W. y.64. 

Kwrlt (John). THEPOKMSOF. 

•ntl Imradnctkaand Notes by E- de SeSn- 
court. M.A. Ptmt9rr '.t.td.mtt. Sec 
also Linle library, Siaeiard Llbntry, and 
K. da SeUaceurt. 

KctilatJohn). I HR CHRIS II 
V/ ilhaBlnlrodoctaoaand Note . 
D.1J .WarJenofKaUeCelleaje. Illu 
byR.AarMorcBnt. TkirttEHlum. fc*p 
lnr, p. fW. ; t*AUd w«(*, 51. Sec also 
I uy of Dtvotkas. 

Keenpls (Tboaaaa e). THK IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. Wiib aa liurodoctloa by 
DrAvFaaaaa. Hlu.tialadby C M. Gni 
Third KJ,H*m. F.tp.lr*. j. 64. ; p*UMJ 

Abo Translated by C 
tow \f. 6*", Sm also Library of K in caj i m 

and Stnnda.rd libnuy. 
Kennedy (Hart.). Till. 

SPHINX Cr Im 

A Colonial EdUtW ii alv. [••l.IitiMd. 
Kennedy (Jamea llouflHonV. D.D.. Ataisi 

anl Ixi:iurrr i:. I >i. mil. 11 11. I 

I'.iM,,,. ST. PA I 

THIRD EPISTLF.S TO THE CORIN 

TIIIANS. Wirh lr.iioductioo.DiaiertMiorai 
r"- aea. 6*. 
K.-at. II ,.l. I'.i. I KROUCrl SHOT AJid 

I'UMK : Urine the Advent--- 

Sliflu.es of J. D. KtSTStLL. CluisUfai to 
nera.1 Christian dt Wet. Cr. B:v. 61, 
A Ciloniil K^it!,tn it alto siublii b ed. 
KleimlnatC. W.>. i M1S- 

T«V 

tratad. Cr. urn*, tu. eW. 
KinalakafA. W.V SeeUttaeLlbi 
Klpllne (RodyanJ). BARRACKROtiM 

Ballads. ytrW /*»».*«#•. rmrm/r- 

firtt KfUtiem. Cr. taw. eja. 
A Cnlonisl Kdition b alus pabliahed. 

HKAS. OjaJZ-Sjaiaaa-. Trml* 
Jbiitim. Cr.tr*. fit. 
A Colonial K.«i.on \> also pobliakad. 

iVK NATIONS. ,««/ T\tmtmmd. 
S*c*nd RAtun. Cr. tow 6a. 

A Colonial Kditioo i* also publiibed 
DKPARIMENTAL DITTIES. --' ruifl 
Edilim. Cr. tu- 
A Colonial Edition ii also published. 
Knlwht (Albert E.V THE COMPLETE 
CRICKETER. Illustrated- Dtmy are. 
7 r. 6a*. «sr/. 
A ColKial Edition i. aho publiabcd. 
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Knotting <R. J.). U A.. 



Te-tf*nienl £>#£•»■« at I 

l»ndon. S«a W»«tmin«.i«r ("ommcntarit*. 



IVnfmwr of New 
KinfV CoIUrc. 






I (Charl«aar.d Mary). THE WORKS 

OF. KdilMl by I "Mr- !. 

fmSrrtm I'fimnai. Pimy itv. jt.td.tttA. 
THE LIFE OF. SMlCV.LMM 

S«»Jw Liul. I.- 
Lambert (F. A. II.). 

Laaabroa (Prc-fcAavr). Bca BytaatiaaTfMi 
Laa*-Pool*r5Unloy>. A Hi 

: MIDDLE AOES. Fully 

tllu.ttatr.i. tV tew. 6f. 
L-nKbrWicrl'l--. I. : 

BRAVE: PWirn. of O. 

Courac*, and roiuunrv. Xttetd KJilirn. 
-o. u.6d. 
Ijiw (Winiantk, Sea Library «rf Dtwrian 

l«JCh(M«nr>i. I in. i >i Kl 

SHIRK. A Biography. With a a II 

i*. /'nnrfiw. I jr. fW. raf£ 

A Colonial Edition Ualwi publi 
Lc Bra/ (Anatolci. THE LAND OF 
PAK: l»Avca» M. 

Go»ji.iv'.. Illustrated in oabonr. C><*t««» 

1^' (Captain I.. M.lvllUl. Mil 

POI li : IN I NOLAN a Cr.tmm. 

ujrtfl^rV.ral). THKCOMICKV 

GRAMMAR- Kmt-lli.hoJ with u] 
of 50 dixr.wr.*ri»tu- llluurationi 
l ami a foil ittmr. **. tu, •».'. 
Lcwoa i V. B. X M s t> WATER. 

Illu-'. 

Lawl. (Mr.. OwynJ. A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK O? <;.u i : 11 RUBS. 

Ilhturalcd. rimf.lt-*. y.'.d. mit. 

I l.lr il r>rtunfk-*cl, See Lull 

I.IIIIyIuW.!- 

I.ach (Walter). D.D., Wanian ..f k.1.1- 
Colleie. ST. PAI I., III! MASTIC R- 
BUlLDKR. Sttmd /...•,.•..«. i.. ■: 

THE MBLB AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

O.ftwr, o.. 

S«««I«i I -cadet • of Re.li{iou and Library 

of De». 
lAtktriF.). S. my. 

Lonrf«Jlaw(H. W ' 
Lorlmtr (Ocarge Horace). 

FRO' HAM 

TO HIS m>N. fn-inntk • 

at*. '..,. 

A Colonial F-diticm ii alw puMi-.ne.l. 
OUV 

Ct\ tit. (tt. 
A Colonial Edition i« alw imliliilirxl. 
Lavcr (Samuel i. Seel 
B.V. l_ andC. L.O. FNGl.ANDIMVtlV 
DAY ; Oi. The I 
Uftckecy. I 
F+mrik EJJIitm. F.-mf. ,u. ti. mil. 



I I 



• (E.V.I. THE LIFE Or CHARLES 
Illustrations. Third Sdilitm, Twt VtU. 

ft«lfc». 311. *•■< 

A i . mal LJiliuu i> alio uublltbed. 
A WANDF.Kl K 1% HOLLAND. 
tDWiy 1 1lia- ' 

I :;na»T Mai 

n ii also t>u bli 
THK OPEN ROAD : a Link Hook for Way- 
Careri. .YOtt* Zrfi'rO*. Fit/. »••■ 

I* Jim i'mfir -i 

Mil. KRi: NDLY TOWN: . Little Hook 
for Iho Urbane. Sttrmt HJilirm. Jim/. 
Saw. M.1 India Pm/^r. J*. Id. 

Loclan. RccClaaeical TranUit 

l.vdoll.. W.I. M A. Seel omuim-iaLSciiei. 

Lydon(Nocl S.'i. Sat Ii 

Lyt1elton(rlon. Mre. A.). W : N AND 

: i; WORK. ' r. law jr. r.f. 
M. M. HOW TO DRES SAND WHAT TO 

AR. Cr ":••. u, <«#. 
Macaulay (Loral. CRITICAL AND III-- 
ii. IYS. 1 diwdbyF.C 

ti I 'rtmmti. Cr. I 
The only oiition uf thi> bwt: conplctaly 

n (J. C. B.X MA. Sai Commarcbl 

rAacCatUoen (J. A.i, Sac Clmuli— ifa 

IMacCamnlTHwanccA.). MA KV STUART. 
With ov< i- i. . I ii(j a 

Pa oa ta aniaoa in l^otograwurc. Vtmty Sr**. 
leu. 6*/, met. 

■Im Lai ill i "i Ki iftoa 

MiDrrmotKR. R.i. srr IhokaoaBiuinta*. 
M'DawalKA. .s.i. 

Mackay( \. W 

Marnua II j.. A I'Klill 

WORDSWORl H. '..•-... ...r.y. 

Mahall. J. I'.U V OI 

THK ECVPT OI THK I' 
Folly lllui:r»i#r]. < '. ttw. U. 
Mallland(r. 

<4 iJ,t l^»» <A E«l«i J ie th ■ i 

Un, canon LAW IN ERQ 
LAND. /ttrm/»nt. j. 
Maldrr. II. I 

I IS. A Canranlon In :ha HUaory of 
linglawl O.Siw. u. uf. 
IHLI.NT.I I HIS eight; 

AND DUT1KS. >//i» Arfrrta* C>. la*. 
u. W. 

iOOL HISTORY OP SURRF.Y 
law, ii. 6J. 
Marckaot (I:. C). M.A.. Fellow ol 
. i "luidae. A CREEK Ali 
Y Sks*4FJ>i.>*. Cr. or*. 
Marchantiv . n .| Cook: •. 

M.A. PA -.1 FOR UN 

TRAHSI-ATION. ntW KJHin. C- 
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Messes. Mkthuen's Catalogue 



Marlowe iCbrlataeaher). Sec Suaaiard 

Library. 
Marr<J. E.>,F.R.S.,F How of Si U\ 

lam, CambrUre. IMK SCIENTIFIC 
1 SCK NKK V. .SimdEdtiun 
llluiuiu.). Cr, 3:*. 61. 

...GEOLOGY. IlhuUaK.!. 

Rae, '-^ 

Marvcll I Andrew). Saa 1-inlt Library. 
>laacilrld (John i. SEA LIFE IN 

Illuatrated. Cr. Saw. 
jr. eW. »rr 

MAIN. WHb Par- 
li ji<» aad I lluat rerioot. Dtmy trr. tor. 6a". 
■rtV 
A Colonial Kdiiion ii alao [.ul.li Ju.L 
MaakclKA.). See Cr«M>iiMeiu\ library. 
Mason ( A. J.\ D. D. Stc Leader, of I- 

Maa*ee«ieor lc ,). THE EVOLUTtOHOr 

I' ! '. N I ! III.: ].ow«r Faiu. llluurM.-J. 
■PH. U. Ctft 
MaeeinrrrriP. i. Be* Standard library. 
MaatcrmanfC. P. 0.5. M. A. 
AS A RELIGIOUS 
Si'.". Or. 
M«tiu.on (Mr». E. P.). COUNSELS OF 

LITE. /«/..'*» ti.6d.mrt. 
AUyfPbill. IIIL 1'IIIL MAY AI.UUM. 

oe*rWA*/i:'«. «v. U, •«.'. 
McllowadlminaSA TORY 

i-ii LITERATURE. f>. 
taw. 3'. 
MethueniA. M. S.V, THK TRA..1 HY 
OF MUM II Al MCA. Stta. ». ■»/. 

.f/<»Cr. fcvt j^. ar/. 
A reviacr) and adanra.1 edition of il" 
author's 'Peace or War in -South 

A/ricV 

I n l VXDS Kl : ko ik Sit. 

TBI* LcTTBKS 1« Till K •• II. .. 

I '"iw.mil, M.I'. .SetiHlM ttji- 

/."..a. Of-. Bra. W. «/.-. 

Wll ii. 11(8. U.). THE ART AND PRAC 
TTCE OF HA 

trarurwi by 0. K. LoDca, and otli- 1 
traaona. Onttyiva. toceWL 
Mlllala (J. O.). TICK LIFE AND LET- 
TKRS OF SIR IOIIN KVERBTT 
MILLAIS, PretiilenlnfllieRaTal Academy, 
Wiih many Uluatiatiun*, of which a are In 
PWogravura. Nm tiUlrtn. Vtmy 8»r. 

•I. '.1. Kit. 

A Colonial Edition it al to published. 
Mlllln (0. P.). MC rORIAL GARnP.N- 

INC. niu »Vo. v .6d. aW. 

Mlllu (C. T.I. M.I.M.E. Sea Textbook, of 

'1 ■ 1 1 1 •;•* 

Milne (J. O.V M \. A HIsTOHVOF 

ROMAN EGYPT. Folly llhiunted. 

Cr. 8m. 6a. 



MBtan Cle*o>. THE POF.Un nv, BOTH 
IN, Cawa'd al 
utcral lane*. Prisecd by bit uue Copara. 
Tbe ooop -«c mi in Mwaiik by Hi. 
Ila.«>iv I «w«a. Gentleman of lb* Xiao 
Caapftd, anl coc of Kit Majeaeira Prima 
MoiS: 

-J and MibliahM ecccr-litrr to Order. 

Printed by Rutm Ri««m for He-- 
and aratnha eoM al Ibr 
of Ibe Priocea Arena in Paula Cburca- 
yard, i»<j. 

Sea ..IwUuW library. Sundae.) l-ibeery. 
and R. F. Toe/etdrow. 
MrncllliKH. C.I.M A. S™ R 
MilerwIKP. ChalaoeraV I 1NFS 

Or BIOLOGY. Ill titrated. .Vareuaef tUi. 
IMa. Cr. Irv. 6». 
Mlttoei (0. EA JANE A VST EN AN I. 
HER TIMES. W,ih eaany Portrait, lao 
llluatraiMtu. Sft+aJ KJitit*. Dtmy lev. 
•oa. U. md. 

\< .J, 

•Moil I A.)." S.c Ik^kito Buwaeaa. 
Molr »l>. .M. V. Sec 1 jtlk Library. 
Money <l_ O. Chiurai. R1CUBS ANI' 
I'iiV! -J MMilitm Otwm 7 trv. 

u. «t//. 
MonUlga*. See C. P. PoeJ. 
Moorv(H.e.>. SeeS. Q. S. 
MoraniClareauaO.). Sn RacaVtaa Baataaav. 
Mor» (Skr TtkatflaM). See Standard l.ibrar,. 
Mortlll (W. R.l, iirlal CoUec*. 

'1KVOFRUS4IA FROM 1 
GREAT TO Al Y.\ AM. 
With Mar.. ■ l"r. *nr. jr. oW. 

MorlchiB. J.),m. ..iClif!..,. CoUaca. See 

Scho-'l !■ < jtinii .hen Senea. 
Morrla(J.l. THE MAKrRSOF JAPAN 
Wuli many portraiU nod llhkai 
De»"y 8t v. t ;t. oa*. are. 

A O'l.n.'il Edition it alio rublubacj. 
Morrl«(J. BX Srel.li.lr Guide* 
MorlnaiMln Andceaoeil. >». Miaa Braal- 

MOTOR VI AKIIOOK FOR i«o& 
With many lltutrrattnaa and Diagram* 
Urmy lew. yr. tJ. mtl. 
MoMla(H. CU.». I.i . i I., r.l 
hanu See Leaden of Relieioa. 

Male <M. M. Pattiao^ '.I. A TH»: 

i IllMISTRY OFFIRB. lOtumZ 

Cr. &r#. M. td. 
Muodella (>'. A.\ M. A. See I. T. 1 
Munro(K.). lit' . ,.,'. 

Naval <Mllcrr(A>. See L P. U 
Neal(W. O.I. Sea R. N. HalL 
Newman (J. H.) and at heart. Sea LiWary 

of Dcvolion. 
Nlcholi (J. B. B.X See Little LiWary. 
Nivalin (T.i, >' 

PAPKRS I N THltCYDIDES. Cr. 8,- „. 
Nlmrod. >-r I. I' I 
Noritat. (0. La> 0.). SIR WALTER 

SCO IT. lllnalralad. Dim,!—. 7 r.6*£ w/ 
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NorrrtfMrd <B. W.). THE GREAT 

i . : Th« InvMment anJ Fall a( Port 

Aclhot. llluimt«l. Dtmyiv. iBi.6J.ml. 

Northcote (JuaeaX R.A. THE CONVER- 
SATIONS OF JAMF.S NORTHCOTE. 
R.A., AND JAMES WARD. Edited by 
Kami r Flbtouol With many Poruaiu. 

Norway fA. M.>. NAPLRfl WiihasCol. 

iia'.*h. A \. •- K liii.-m 1 >. 9r», 6«. 
Noialla. Tl I ESAT5ALS AND 

OTHER I'KAi ' 

Uma ItiacM. Ptaf.bet. 3«- W. 
OtdlMd (VY. J.), C»non of Lincoln. A 
01 RELIGION. A«/ »w. 

Ollpbant 1 Mr..). S« Lraderaof Ktlif ion. 

Orn«n(C. W. C. I. M \.. Fellow of All Soul.', 
Oafoid. A HISTORY OK TH B ART OF 
WAR. Vol. n.| To* Mi-Lilt A»e», R 

r.tury. 1 1 1 u 1 
Win], ftmr Saw. K*. cV. «//. 

Ot«l*y (R. Linn, S*r Handbook. o< 

J haAjgy and Lea.Ur.of Rrli, 
Overton (J. H.L Sn Leaden of Religion 
Ov.cn (Dotufiaa). S« Bgda on r.uUneas. 
Ctafard(M. N.Lofr.ny «Ho>piraL A HAND- 

BOOK OF NURSING, rtfnf hdilxm 

C-.Uv. y.aa. 
Pak«i ( W. C. C. ). N 

HiGILNL. llluMuicd. ;<tm r tvt. ijr. 
Pala»K*-l Frederick). WITH KUR0K1 IN 

MANCHURIA, llliuiraied. TUrd 

BAilit*. ftimy »|V. 71. 6/. «//. 

I i.nUI trillion I. alw publiaocd. 
Parker (Ollbert). A LOVER'S DIARY. 

/<-/.!*•. 5*. 
Parka. (A. K.l SMALL LTSSON8 ON 

GREAT TRUTHS. /■"«/. S». ...©/. 
ParfcSnionfJohn). PAR \M. I IN SOLE 

PARA IF.RRKSTRIs, OR A 

GARDEN OK A I.I. SORTS OF PLEA- 

SANT FLOWERS. ft.it. C*.*t.tul. 
(••rmcBlcriJohnl. HFI.tO.TROPKS.OR 

NEW POfclliS FOR : I .-. «6aj. 

Kdilcd by I'wxnv.i. 1-ixtKW. Outfit, 

*.(*.*>!. * 

ParaKotlrr (Prof. Leoa). Sr. Bynntina 

Ttilv. 
PascaL c <» Library of Devotion. 
»'■■!«■ in«-r K r). -SOCIAL CARICA- 
1 EIGHTH 

CENT URY. r~t,n*lQ»Hri,. ^j,,m,«. 

m7. SeeiiaoLitUe llooklon Art and I. P.L 
PatcraonfVV. R.)(b>ni>min SwiftX LIFE'S 

QUESTIONINGS Cr.trt. y. no*. aW. 
FrfaaraonrA. H.). NOTES Or AN EAST 
-T NATURALIST. I 

C Al o why F. Southcatk. Stcmxi AHtUn. 

Cr.Sr*. U. 




NATURE IN F.ASTERN NORFOLK. 
A writ* of obscrvationa on the Hird*. 
■■•, MAmm.il>. R*j>lil«», »nJ »Ult- 
eyrd Cnuoucuu found in that neigh- 
loin-hood, wilha li>i of the ipnia. Willi 
la IHiuimtium in cokiut, by F*ju>a 
1 . St<**d Ed.tUm. Cr. 8r*. 6a. 
Peaeo«k(N.>. S«. I.iule l-i.onAn. 
Pnr» (P.. H.I. M A ANN ILS OF 
■ ISl S HOSPITAL. III.. . 
Dimy 3r*. ft. tJ. 
Feci (Robert), and Mlacbln (H. C\ M.A. 
0XI0KI'. Wub >» IlluiirAtioat in 
Colour. Cr.Zt*. (■>. 
Pe«l (Sidney), Lie Fells* oTTlinity Collcce, 
OrfotJ. and SecrttAry to ilie RovaI C-.oi- 
miwiononlh* Licrncinc Lau-> I'l 
. U. i.H EflniMQ RKVOKM. ..•.-. 
'.«. Cr. Sen ti.U. 
Pctcra (J. P.), D.D. SM CtanAHMla 

I IbrWB 
Petri* l W. M.FllnderA»,T'.C L. t I.L D..P10- 
faatorof KaypioNMy «•' L'nl*t»>tty * ' 
A 111:. id!, V 01 I ■ '. M. I 1 

EUUUT Tl»«v TO TIUI P»r»K!lT Dav. 

ht,lly JllnitiAied. /a tit njamtt. Cr. 

4s».i. 6(. »«i-A. 
Vou 1. PuiBiirroaic Time* to XVItm 

Dv> • ■:/:JiHem. 

T»a X. I a XVIIIth 

DvKA»Tia>. fmrr/i £Jititm. 
V01. 111. XIXt- to XXXrv DvwArriaa. 
Vni. iv. Tii* Kcvrr o» tw* Proirunv 

J. P. M.inrrr, I 

v. 11.. v. Roman Boirrr. J D Milmi, M.A. 
tin Miuuu 

1ST U»i')'w)U, I 

ION AM> CO] I! 

RGVPT. Illiiamed. Cr 

!n. m.cV. 

SYRIA AND KC.YPT, FROM THKTKLI. 

ELAMARNATAllLKTS. Cr.tiv. u.td. 

TALIS. IHuiiraMd by T»» 

tkm Ki.ua. In 7W JV.w«v<. (.r. tew. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. Will. 

i»o lllu«r»l."fiv. <."'. \%+. 31.6/. 
Phillip. (W. A.). SeeO>foid Btoaaa, 
lt.il Ipott. <F.d-ii). MY DEVON \ 

Wub >8 llluMiAciona by I. I.rv P»tmv- 
»»ltx.r.. !>i;t%ii mmd Chtmttr A'./;/i.'« 
LamCr.%—. 6x. 
UP ALONG AND DOWN ,M 

IIIOMraled by Clauda Suiniua. 
C* 1 . 4#*> v ait 
A volome of poem*. 
Inrnaar fPliUlp). WITH STEYN AND 
'.WET. S«*nJ BMlUm. Cr. (•». 
Kid 

A Colonial Fdilioa nalto pabliabeJ. 
PlarrrVlctorO.) and Walton (F. W, 

)0L HI I0KV OF MIDDLE. 
Illo«r»ied. C'. 8m ... orf. 
Plato. S*a Soadard Ubrary. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



. Tlir. C.U'TIVl. Edited, with' 
au Introduction. Teuual Notes, air* aCom- 
wnun, by W. M. LtMMW, Fehor* of 
Jens &k^ Oxford. DtmrK*. i«. U. 
•it. 
Ptowdts-Warttew W. T.I. B.A. tine's 
Coll***, Cambridge. See Stbool Pra—iai 
tens*. 
Podmora (PnuUc). MODERN SPIRI- 
TUALISM. TV* VthmiL Drmytrt. 
ift. 
A History and a Criticaai. 
Peer (J. Putrid Le). A MODERN 
LEGIONARY. C: few. «*. 

A Colonial Edition U alto publianed. 
INillard (Alices See Lllile Book- cm Art. 
Poliard(A. W.). OLDPICTVREUiioK': 

afttd. f'rmrtl*. JI.M.rut. 
Pnltard(l!llinF->. See Little Bcolci on An. 
l>ollock (David), M.I.N'. A. See Book, on 

r.u .. -.,*•- 

Pond (C. F.). A PAY HOOK OF HON- 

Rjitadby. Ftrnf-hx. y.6J. 

■a/, 

Potter iM. C.y. M.A.. F.I.S. A TEXT- 

Bl k IK,' 'I ftGRII WI.TKkAI. IIOTANY. 

llluuntfd. Sum* EdiHtn. Cr. Sea. 

Power (J. O'Connor* THE NAKIKii 

OF AN ORATOR. Cr.Sr* 6i. 
PraoVJU («.). A KKY TO 1111 

AM I i IN TMi: HIVINK 

COMMA. \v,i|, i Dul. .\mutjl fumrtf. 

y.M. 
Prance (0.). Sr« Half-Crown Library. 
Present! (O. U). IC, AND 

Wll V I i I l M ' If. Cr. Sen. 

V. 6J. ml. 
Price (L. L.), M ft.. Fellow of Oriel > 

Oxon. A HISTORY OF LN' 

POLITICAL ECONOMY, fnrtk KG- 

It'jn. Cr. 8e*. 
Primrose (Deborah). A MODERN 

IKEOTIA. Cr. Brvi Or- 
Pu e in ami Rowt*nd«.on. THK MICRO- 

i OSM ' IK l.i I Ij. Km is m 

Mi>, iatumc Willi rat llli 

colour. In Thru 1'iYamv*. iimil/ 4,v. 

jCh J 1 ' ***• 
•O'VA-T-OulllerCouch). See H alf-Crown 
lw ■ 

8iKrvcdo Villesas. See Minlatoi r Library. 
.R. amlK.S. IHF.WOOPHOUSKCOk- 
RESPONDEN' ft, i>. hat 6a, 
A Colonial EOlliuu is al- . 
Rackham (R. It.), M A. See Wcstrolniter 

Cofniii^nl . 

Randolph (B. W.X, RD, Sao Library of 

Devou 0. 

Rartnle (D. WA M.A. A 

HISTORY OF SCOTLANli. *>. So*. 



Ra.hjnll (lloatluak. M.A.. Tellow aa.1 
,-. CaStfA oi^oni. DOC- 

TRIN 

Br*, oa. 
R»wttorna(lji*rcnce. Kaq.). S«. 
Raymond (Walter). A S< I 

HISTORY OF SOMKRSETSH1KK 

IlluiUatecL Cr. Srt. u. Oaf. 
A Real Paddy. See 1 ; 
ltM.«n(W,., M A. SeeS.O 
Kcdlern IW. II 

mi<J Iron MW* in CaajlajtdaaL* etc 
U. ANJ» 

AND ANCIKN Fmfuwly 

Illustrated incolc-uaadajlf-tooe. (Taker'*. 

£i, a/. «r/. 
Reynolds. Sac Unit Gallariaa. 
-Rbodca(W. B.L A SCHOOL 

OF LANCASHIRE, lihutrated. Cr. lev. 

■ r 4V 
Vnhertt (Al. E.i. SeeC. C Ciuaacr. 
RiiIhii t.«nn (A.\ 1 Bishop of 

iUM DEI. TbeBamptoo 
1001. firmy srv. ir«. <m£ »rr. 
Robertson (C. OraM). »1 A.. Fellow of All 
Examiner I 

Honour* School of 

m>i 

CONSTITUTIONAL 
.'■5o-i8jj. DtmjlTt. 1 
»r/. 
Kobertson i'C. (Irant) and Bartholnmeur 
l.i. <i.i. 1 A HIS- 

'.Mi MODERN ATLA-: 01 
TliKriKITISH EMPIRE. Ormyi. 
as. 6V. arf. 
Robcrtsoo (Sir Q. S.X R-CS.I. See 

ll»lr.Cri>»>t Library. 
RablnaantA. W.). M.A. S«a < 

Roblnsoa (Cecilia). THK MINISTRY 
OK DEACONESSES. With 
lion liy (ho late ArchVishos of Canterbury. 
Cr. tvt. y, 6a*. 

Robinson (F. S.k See Conuoiuctir't Llbrarr. 

RocbvloucauliKLaX See Lhlk Libai 

Rodwcll (O.). P S. 

OKKKK. A Course for Heroine... Wirt 
a Pi. laaLoot.D.D., Wani.n 

. I Kfbl* Collate. A<a/. 8rvr, u. fW. 

Roe (Fred). AND 

CUPBOARDS: Taejr Hmory »n<5 Ii» 
vrription. lUutcrated. Qtutrta, £\. 

OLD OAK FUXNITOkE. With 

UluaCraliona by the Author, indudaog a 
fiontit|iie^e in luIoui. Drmjlw. los. Cat 
art. 
Rojtcra (A. Q. L-X M.A. Sea Beolea 00 

BtlUDeu. 
Roacoa (R. S.). ROBF.RT HARLEY. 
KARL t>F OXFORD. Illuaraiad. Dtmr, 
tot. Jt. bJ. 

'Ibis ti ibe only \H'- of Hariey inex'ni*Bcc 
Saenl-n Utile Gaidet. 
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Rom (Cdwardl. THE ROBE READER. 

I Hum rated. Cr. 8cv. m. (J. Alia rm 4 

ParU. Partx I. an J II. U. tavJl ; fa- ! 

III. id.; Partly. I cat. 
Route (W. H. D.V WORDS OF THE 

ANCIENT WISE: TbootbU front Epic 

trim and Marcus Atueliiu. Edited by. 

Ptaf. to* y, 6d ait. 
Rowntree (Joahua). THE IMPERIAL 

DRUG TRADE. Xttamd and Cktafr, 

Kditiaa. Cr. tea. »«. at.: 
Rabie (A. U.X D.D. Se* Junior School 

Book*. 
Ruaacll (W. Clark). THE LIFE OK 

ADMIRAL LORD COLLINCWOOD. 

Wilt Illustration, by F. P.KANCWVW. 

Ftartn EJiliaa. Cr.tut. 61. 
A Colonial Edition i« al*o published. 
St- Analcnt. iv«« Library of Devotion. 
S«. Auiruatlne. Se* Library of I>evotion. 
SI. Cyr«* (Vlacount). San Oxford Be» 

St. Fraacls of Acalal. |M Standard 

Library, 
•bakl* CM. Murwo). REGINALD. Stiaad 

Sditin. /><•/. apt. •«. id. att. 
Sale* (St. f-rnncle da). Sm Librarr of 

1 ' . ■ , . . 
Salmon (A. I_). A POPULAR GUIDE 

TO DEVON. I'rMmmta*. td.mtt. St* 

aho Utile Guide*. 
Sarg-cant fJ.lt_N.A. ANNALS OP 

WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. Illustrated. 

Dlmy tear. ;.. 6d. 

Salhaa(C.V. See Bynuitinc Tali. 
Silimltl (John,', s.. 
S<oH I A. M.». WIS 

RCHILL. WkbPomalMiad lllut. 
u niom. Cr. to*. M. (id. 
A Colonial Edition i. alao puhUibed. 
Saalry.'II.U.i. IKS. DRAGONSOK THE 

AIR. llluuraled. Cr.laa. 6,. 
Salla (V. P.}. M.A. THE MECHANICS 
OF DAILY LIFE llliulnteri. Cr.tr*. 
m.iW 
Scloua (Edmund^. TOMMY SMITHS 
ANIMALS. Illu.Uult.1 t.y Q, W. 0*J>. 
PytkXmWt* ttaf.t'.v. ti.iU. 
Settl. (J. H.I. ANECDOTES OF 
SOLDIERS. Cr. Ha. y. id. ail. 
A Colonial Edition it alio puhlilba d . 
Shaka«p«are( Will lam). 
THE FOUR FOLIOS, i&») ; itj* i •«* i 
,6Je, Each Fnr Caiatat atl, or a com- 
plete Mt, TWhf Caratai atl. 
Folio* 1 and 4 an ready . 
FeJIo a Ik nearly ready. 

The Ardeo Shak—p w i. 

Dtmy too. >r. bd. atl talk rtjmmt 
Geoeial Editor, W. J. Caaiu An Edition 
of Sbaaeapear* in single Plays. Edited 
with a full Introduction, Textual 
and a Coeacaentary at til* fool of lb* p*4J*. 



HAMLET. Edited by Edwa*d Doainrr. 

Litt-D. 
ROMEO AN II JULIET. Edited by Eowait. 

Doert» .. 1 hi 1 1, 
KING LEAK. Edited by W. I. Ouur.. 
JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by M. Mac- 

«ii baa, M.A. 
TIM TEMPEST. Editad by Mo.ktok 

I i<i r 
OTHELLO. Edited by H. C. Ha*T. 

ANORONICUS. Edited by H. B. 

BtlLDOK 

CY.MHEI.INF-. Edited by EowaJcdDo-oin. 
THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

Edited by II. C. lU»r. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM. 

i.M. 

KING HENRY V. Eoitad by H. A. Evans. 
AI.I.S WELL THAT ENDS '■'• 

Kdited by W. O. Um&stock*. 
Till'. TAMING OK THE SHREW. 

Editad by R- Wa«wick Bohu. 
TIMON OF ATHENS. Edited by K. 

DucUtTON. 

RE FOR MEASURE. Edited by 
C. H»»r. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited It Momton 

Luck. 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Editad 

kyC. Knox Poouta. 
THOI LTJS AND CRESS1DA. Edited by 

K. Dcir.HTOH. 
The Uttlc Quarto >hakc»t>carr. Edited 

by W. J. C«Ato. With Introduction* and 

Notet. /'.'••I tcae*. In 40 KiAian. 

L+atatr, frir* ir. atl eaxk xtiame 

Mahocnr Rerulvint B.K.V Cat*. ■<*. atl. 
Saa abao Standard Library. 
Sharp (A.). VICTORIAN POETS. <V. 

Iw. 91. <»/■ 
Sharp (Ce-cllX. Set & Batituj Gould . 

Sharp (Mrs. E. A.\ Saa Mule Bmkx on 

Art. 
Shedlock (J. S.) THE PIANOFORTE 

SONATA. C». tra. y. 
Shelley (P»rcy ft.). ADONAIS ; ao »iaj y 

on the death of John Keaca, Author at 

• Endrmion,' etc. Pua. From the typca of 

Didot. 1&11. u.ntt. 
Shoppard (H. P.k M.A. Saa S- Barior- 

Sherwell (Arthur), M.A. See S Q.S. 

Shipley iMary B.> AN ENGLISH 

CilURCH HISTORY FOR CHILD- 

REN. With a Pr»lac« by the Biihop of 

I tar With Mao* and Illuatratitax,. 

Paul. Cr. to* v. id. atl. 

Skhal 1 Walter). DISRAELI: A Stwly 
in Peracmalily and Idea*. With j Portrait.. 
DrmrSr*. txi.td.mtl. 
A Colonial Edition 1. alas pribllalMtL 
See alao O.fe. J Eiotr.) 
.Maa*<J.). Sa.LHtlaBook.ooAn. 
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MA A NSW 
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Mmnnwn <<L A.V FRANCESCO 
GUARD]. Willi 4i Pialev ImftriAl 

Skxtchley (B. E. D.L Sm Link Beokt o» 

S»lptee»<M. P. K.\ See Utile Books on 

Art. 
Saadeei (ItMitafl. SICILY; The Ha 
.vltkamim llliutialjou. 

XrUmJ EJilirm. Cr. ir*. jr. •>/. 
Small (Evanl. MA. THE EAR I I 

Introduction lo KhytiogiapbT. HluetraleU 

Cr.tvr. *>.t*L 
SmU*«o4 (M. a.V Sec Little Beaks on 

An. 

Smedlevlr-'. B.X. ShII'I 

Smith (Ad-mi. TIIR WEALTH OF 

riONS. Edit-d with aa IniradiKtiMi 

and nnmeroai Note* by Euwm feWaB, 

M.A. Tat vcitmti. Dtmj Km sir. 

I«r. 

See ibo F.nelnfc Library. 
Smith (Horace and Juw)> See Uule 

Smith 'II. Iloir 

JUNIOR ARl 

»/. M 
Smith (». Madia). THOUGHTS FOR 

THE DAY. Edited by. AYo*. •». 

3*, 6</. «w. 
Smith (NowtU C.% St* W. Wordnrorlt.. 
Smith (John Thomaij. A HOOK FOR 

A RAINV DAV;Ot Recoil -.lion).. I the 

Crant* o4 the Vcan 1706-1833. Ka3acd by 

Wtavaat Willi rti.. lllualrated. X>«a»» 

or*, t ai. 60I aw A 
Snell (P. J.). A BOOK OP F.XMOOK. 

llhiMi ..l-d. Cr. 8r». I 
SimwdeiKCI!.). A HANDY DIGEST OF 

HKiri.ll Dtmyic: at. 6d. 

Sophoclea. SeaChauiral lf»i>»Utic«a, 
Sorn.-t f I-. A.V Sea Junior Sr.h<»l f look*. 
South (Wilton G.\ M.A. See Jumor School 

B 
Southry (R.). ENGLISH SEAMk.V 

Ednrdby DAtlti IIamkav 
Vol, 1. (Howard. Clifford, llawfciua, 

Drake, Caveiiaia*). Sn»*.i . 

--■•'■ <■■■■ 
Vol. 11. Orchard Hawkine, Greeivllle, 

Eaae*. and Raloigh). Cr. lav. At. 
See alto Standard Library. 
Spruce (C. H.), M.A. Sec School Examina- 

BM Sdrii . 
Spooner (W, A.^ M.A. See Leader* of 

Relirl 
Stole*-, rdgcurabel. THE GUILDS OF 

FLORENCE. llluatrarrd. Rrr+l tW. 

■6'. rut. 
SUnbrltlir* <J. W.), U.D. See Library of 

Devotion. 
•Stanclllfo.' OOLF DO'S AND DON l - *. 

Sft*»J Edition. />.i/. de*. aa 
Stead (t>. W.J. See U. Callaber. 



Aa* 



IK. m. «.!, M.A. 
INITIALAT1NA: KaarLea 

tary A«i4ea,:e. AW* ammma 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. JVSm/a Sab. 
tun. Cr. 8*«. 

UADER. Will, Note. 

adaj.-- :--jna Latin (timet and 

Voeabolary. .SWA AV./ara rr-.uj. iBma 

I ROM C.«SAR- 

The Helvetiu War. Stcmut EJitu* 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. The 

Kinr. of Rome. i«mw. Sk~/ EJitia*. 

EAS.V I.ATIV PASSAfiES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSI-ATION. Ttmtk KMlitm Pf+ 
law. u.B>i 
EXKMPL* LATIN A. Firti Exerciam 
la Latin AccidMKc. With Vocahtuaiy. 
■nird KJSiiem. Cr.tr,. ,, 

LATIN EXERCISES ON 
1 .\ OF THE SHORTER AND 
RRVISF.D LATIN PRIMKit. 
Vocabulary. Tnlk *<*J Ciu*f*r- * «7/ir*, 
rttmiim. Cr. Am. »r. far*. OrigmtU 
Edilitn. Sa. CW. Kev, u. Mcf. 
THF, IMTIN COMPOUND SENTENCE: 
Rulo and Eacrci>ct. Sttrmd *MWMna, 
With Vocabulary. ».. 
NOTANDA QUAF.DAM : Mi«..|tai>oa. 
. n Ora t nno Rnle4 aavd 
Idiom a. Fmrrllt Zdtlitru /■';*{. (m 
■ r. &/. With Vocalealarr- at. Key. •«. 
w/f. 

aRH S KIR RKPR 
I I ION: Arru«<*J atcordlnf to Sot****. 
Tkirtnnth Edit**. tUf.9r*. xi 64. 
\ V()C\11ULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
i.'-ir. .W,tW / t/illrn. u. 

IO GREEK. Srt«U xTaV/woj, r*. 
cu<V. 1 [» • 
A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Cr. 

Si*. . 
KASYGRF.EK PASSAGES FOR UMSEEN 
TRANSLATION. 7eiVaf Jz^ritm, e» 
r«£ FiMf. Be*, a*, bt. 
GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR UK. 
• riON. Arrietrod actoediac to Sub- 
P*mrt). EJ.Ittm. ft Ah **». ea. U. 
GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the uae of Scboou. Wita lntreaJse. 
Note*, and Vocabulary. A'aerrt* 
Editiei. /',a/>. try. at. 6*1 

STEPS TO FRENCH. StvtmA LMtitm. 

I taw. U. 

KL.NOILtSSONS. St*t*tJ,£d,. 

ticH^mnfJ. Cr. •■#. ir. 
EASr M 11 I'ASSAOES FOR ty'N- 

SUN TKANSIATION. KM ^aa 1 . 

taaa, rmaV. Acea. S~ laW 
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EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON F.I.E- 
■. 1 \! v SYN [-AX. Will, \ 

la, T . J>i*Hi £M, .•-. ( -. J*W. ♦ *. U. 

Ktv, if- "ti- 
ll VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION: Aitwnil acmt^K's «• ^ul> 
rfili ctrJfrrW, Ft*/. Pa* i*. 
See ala... S In- 'I Examination Seriec. 
St«*l (R. Ellioti). M-A. I . ... THE 
WORLD OK SCIENCE. WUh 147 
niwtmlont. Stetm^EUHM. Cr. to*. «.«ir. 
»ol Enatninaiion Serin. 
Stephcnaon lC.1, ofcho Tci.i 

Bradford , and Sudda-rda (F.'i of the 
Yorkshire Cfllcac. Lead*, m s \MI-N 
TAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN - FAI1RICS 
lll,..ttat«d. />#-/ Im 7aW /V,/m«. 

Slcgihemoo (J.), M.A. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS Of Till. CBR1STIAM 

I II I II. ».«*•>. y. n.y. 
Sterne ( l-nurcncal. f.tc I.ittla LiVary. 

Stcrr, . ANNALS OF RON 

I OLLLCR. llluilraled. Drmjtr* »/.6V. 
Sleuarl (Kalhcrlnpi. BY ALLAN 

WATER. S„rmilf..f/lint I r. ■ ■ .-. 6,. 
Stcvct»«a (R. L.) II RS OF 

KOHERT LOUIS . : ■ •. i ■ 

MIS FAMILY A" 

v Siimrv Coavrv. 
«. l"r. &V. I«. 
LlBKAk. ."iwjiw. JfWl. t^t nil. 

A r laal 1 1 dition u iuo pabUa kca. 

VAII.IMA LETTERS. With an BtaW 
by Wii.iiam STauuto. >"i/'* 
afSEara. Cr. hu *k*mi>. 6/. 
A Colonial I' > iwbli'died. 

THE LIKE OE R. L STEVENSON. See 
G. Bj 

...no (M. I.). H:OM SARANAd 

I III. MAROUESAb. Hciug UOaTa 
arrliurn by M«. Hi I. STa-vaHv?-: 
iUr-1. tV. Bwa 61. ~*i 

A Colonial Edition ia aW» puhliahed- 

oi and 

arrant'l h> M C. BxiJofa. With many 

II in-- . *d Ed. Cr. h»r. '•/ *''. 

Meddarl (Anna IYL). Sec Oaford Bie- 

Stokea (P. il. 1. I \ MOORS WITH 

II 1 ?.• traiuiatisa of ft-.K 

1 
a Portrait In Pholotcmvwc. Cr. ttv. «j. ti. 

St*m(S. JA POF.MS AND HYMNS. 

With a Memoir by F. <".. El.LaUlTOM, 
M.A With Portrait. Cr. 9a» 6>. 
Starr (Vernon FA W A.. 

lit* Pl>9wopby of W-I-. bride* 

; Re.inininc Cha| 

niKliiity : forittt'ly 
:,CoIle«.<J 'AOE 



1 j DIVINE PURPOSE 
Strakrr (PA Sec fiouVi on BcnineM. 



Cr. 



Strc.no (A. W.% D.D. See Churchman 1 

Bible 
Stroud (H.), D.Sc, M.A See Tutboolu of 

nee. 
St. mi <JOM«h). THE SPORTS AND 
' - OF THE PEOPLE OF 
I NGLAND lllmtirted by many engrav. 
ingv RetWdbyJ. Cti»aL.v»Cox. bUD.. 
F.S.A. QmartA nt are, 
StuArt (Capt. Donald L THE.sTRT > 

FOE PERSIA. With a Map. Cr. In*, it. 



3 lurch It'.)., SiatT ln.tructor to the Surr 
tyi 

DRAWING (WOODWORK). Ita Prin'- 



M.TKAI 



Surrty 
NINO, 



iil>(eft_and Applici <*i»ii Solutl 

.inaiirui Queailona, ifcnvioo}* Ortho- 
Kraphic, K..m<irir ai^l Obi Pi .jeeejon, 

W11 h y> Pluto and 140 I'tgurea. F*ttn*p. 

JKklhii (Sir JvtiaX FRACMENTA 

Al.'kEA: a Cnlloction of all ll.c II 
parable Pnacra, written by. And publikhcd 
hr a friend to perpetuate Itia memory. 
Anted by bit own Dftpfcak 

PrioMej f cjr Mi'th»i.» Mi«»n, and 
an to be v>M U hit ahop, at the aign of the 
PrinieiArintLuSl I'.hiI ><. inn.hjard, 1646. 
Suddairdf (F.> S»« C Sieplxnaon. 

SurlK. iK. .S. 1. .•-. .11 I 

Swill (JonalhanJ. THE JOURNAL TO 

STELLA Ed, led by C. A Aim. 

**» U. 
Symr^ (J. e.l. M \. THE FRENCH 

REVOLUTION, .sxraaf F.dttin. C>.tt*>. 

».eU 
Syanpaon(E. M.), M A.. MI), SeaAndeat 

, Mrr 

Syrell IN«l|ai. S*« I iltU Illua Rooaa. 
TaaCllua. AliRIC OLA Win, 

Norn. Map, etc By R. F. Darn, M.A., 

/Vaa. law. a*. 

GERMAN IA. Bjr tha tarn* Rdhor. />-/. 

Scar. 1. 9mm aaaa Claaairal 7 ranalationa. 
TatllacklW.b HOWARD LETTERS AND 
BS .' ',-,, Be* io».«W.«r/ 
8*a Library of Devoiiaa. 



Ml MORI 



T«uler(JA _ 

I A HISTORY OF THE 

JESUITS IN ENGLAND. HIiuliaMd. 

/•V-v lav. tit. my r. 
Tarlor (A. E.b THK ELEMENTS OK 

METAPHYSICS. /Irraalew. ro/.tW-aM. 
TajrJorfF.O.l M.A. b- 
Tuytorll. AA SeeOri^rd Bicairaohie*. 
Taylor fT. M.), M A , Fellow of Conrille 

aad Caiut College, CamVeidgc. A CON- 
L> POLITICAL 

II IS 1 OK Y OF ROM I .. C' I -e r«- M. 
Taonyaon (Allrad. l^rdV THE EAKLY 

POEMS OF. r 1 

an Inuoductana, by J. Carcarosi Cm I nay, 

M.A Cr Srr. ft.. 
IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 

PRINCESS. Edited by J. Chi 

Cm.Lini, M A Cr. Crw. tw. See alao 

I MM Labtary. 



J^J_ 
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Twtjt <C S. k Sea Oxford BlorTaphiaa. 
T«»1onlAllcrV LIGHTS ANDSH ' 

IN A H >-iI I _V1_ Cr.kto. y.U. 
Thackeray <W. M.k 
TDaabaMlF. V.>, M.A. INSECT LIFE. 

Illimratcd. SramJ Ed. KniuJ. t 

mM 

Ttftompsoa(A. M.). 9m Llule Guides. 

lootMaryW. STRENGTH 

rOR DAILY NEK I>5. TWA?* Kditim, 

iaf/draat iSm*. ii.&i. ««.*. AitO ail edition 

ionptiiuf budine, <u. 
Taanpkla* <H. W.i, V.K..H S. Sea Link 

Guides. 
Towrsdrow (R. r \\ A DAY BOOK OF 

MILTON. Eliieduy. /../,Se« v-64 

MA 
Tar»nley (Lady Susan). MY CHINESE 
E-BOOK W.ili 16 Illuiiniini* and 

• Map*. T*„JKi.ti*+. Ptmrtt*. ioj, 

U.HK 

A Colonui Edition i» alu> nuhliahed. 

•Tey«b«« (!»■»««), m v. D.Liit. DANTR 
IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. Dimj 
•tv. »». 6W. art. 

See al w xfuf d Biographies, 

Trench (MerKcrti. IH'IRUKK WED and 
Other Komi. <V. flcv, 5#. 

Trav*lyan«i. M.), Folio* orT.lnityColleee, 
Cambridge. ENGI AM) UNDER T1IR 
STUARTS. With Maps and Plan*. SkhU 
Ediiit*. Prmt 8W. ioj. 6/. «/. 

TroMtbrck (O. P..). s da. 

Tyler <B. A.). B.A.. F.C.S. S<« Jonio. 
School Books. 

Tyrell-dlll (Franc**). See Link Book, on 
An. 

Vardnn (Marry). THE C M Y 

GOLrER. IlluMialed. Srvtnii Edit urn. 

LHftr JW. Ml. do", a*/. 

A Colonial '. : . piibllthe*. 

Vaughan illcnrn .v. I |tth Library. 
V'oegelln (A.), M A. See Junior Rx-xmina- 

WaddelKCot. U A.). LLD..CB LHASA 
AN U I 1:. MV:-TBXIE& With* Record 
of the Fxpedillon of 1003-1934. With aoos 
HUtiratior.t anri Mint. Dtmf Rev. ate. 

"xiao Third and Oiaapa, Edition. Vkk 
133 Illustrations and Mane /V«*t 
BrM. *i. &<j *// 
WadelO. VV.XD.D. OLD TESTAMENT 

HISTORY. Willi Map* T*iri Ediftm. 

Cr. 1m 6*. 
Waaler (Richard). See A. L. Cleat her. 
Wall<j. C.l. UliVILS. Illustrated by the 

Am DOC and from photographs, AViarr oW. 
\ aw/. S«« aWo Antiquary's Book*. 
Walters < II. B.). See Little Boofct on An. 
Walton (F. W.>. Saa Viator G PUb. 
Walton (Iraac) aad Cotton (Charles). 

5*4 1. 1 1 . 1. . Standard Library, and Little 

Library. 



WarawlaX O. *. Van). OK COM MAN DO. 
With Pcerrak. C: 8r». jr. (J. 

A CataoUl Edition U alio gaatkbwt. 
Warren. Vernon (Mao. WaUUstnk M.A. 
>1N08 ON THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE, thiafly bated on ibaCaauneatary 
afBaxvuiuio da Ix 'la. Wuk an Intra. 
■luc-tion by the Rev. Dr. Moot a. In Two 
Volumes .UtemJ KMtie*. Cr.te*. ly. 

Waiarlioaaa (Mra. Allrea> WITH THE 

i LfcltLAKTr.D; Lull* HoatBatu 

untry Platex, SrtrmJ ii.'in 

Smm/i Ptit fev. »r- «rJ. See aho Littlr 

W.at'l^eriieadifT. CA M A RXAMINA- 
HON PAPERS IN HORACE. Cr. tw. 
»I, ...'.irunatiun Sriacs. 

Webb 1 W.T.i. 

Webber (F. C). S-a Taxtboaka at Tacho.> 

loiTA*. 

Well. (Sidney II.). See Tuthoofca of 

Science. 
Well ■ I J. ), M. A . Fallmr and Tator oTWadaan 
CoUeca, OXFORD AND OXFORD 
C-. trt. y. eV. 
ik ROMK. J.»#« 
«. W,ih«Mapa. f>. an*. >«.«/. 
See al»o I.itila CoidM. 
'Waattnlnatar Qatatta' Olllce IBoy 
(Francti BrownX THE DOINGS OF 
ARTHUR. Cr.if*. i«. aV. 
Wclmora (Helen 1 LAST OF 

THE GREAT SCOUTS ('BuSals Bill") 
Illuilraird. Stitnd Editit*. Dtmytf*. 61. 
AColunial Edition lialaopnblUoed. 
Whlbley(C). - 

WhIHry (I..I. M,/ if Paraaank* 

r.,r.r ' 

CHIKS : THI.IK ORGANISATION 
AND CIIAKACTKR. Cr. »•». &> 
Whltakar (O. H.l, M.A. Sre Chorchoun\ 

Bible 
White (ClllbertJ. THE NATURAL 
HISTORV OF SEI.RORNE K<!iied by 
L. C, Mini. F.R ..S„aui.ieriby W. \V»iw 
Fuw«.aa, M.A Cr. Iw. 6>. Sea *■» 
braiy. 
Whltlleldli:. 0.). rWa Cmnmarclal Serka. 
Whitahrad (A. W.V CASPAR DDE 
C O L I G N V. I llnilraled. Drm, Im 
w. 67. ar/. 
Whllcky (R. LloydX f.l C. Princloal a 

1 

wick. AN ELFMENTARY TFXT 
BOOK OK I NORGANICCUEMISTRY. 

r. Im ■• '•! 
Whltlay(Mlaa). 

Whltten(W.). See I, .hi, Tbomat Saiiih. 
Whyle<A. 0.). B.Sc Set Books on Lluiinew. 
Wllbcrlorca (SNillild'. 5ce Liid, Books 

uri Art. 
Wllda (Oacar). PE PROFUNDIS. SijtA 
■ 
A Colnniil I • :n ion it alto publiabed. 
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WllklnafW. MA II. A. See S.Q.S. 
\V 1 1 k I n ui n ( J . I r oncV. Sea S.Q.S. 
•William. (*.). PETROL PETER: or 

Mirth for MutocilO. Initialed In Colour 

SA. W Milii. Dimril* ,./.<-, .,,. 
laminn (M. 0-i. 5** Ar.-irr.i Oil*. 
Willi atnion (W. ;. THE BRITISH 
CM MM& DmyU*. 

WIMIaanaon (W.), RA. Set 

aminatiun Strie*. Junior School Book*, and 

Brsinnn't Bool*. 
WUImmiBccMm*. LORD STRATH- 
CONA: lli« Slorrofbii lilt lllu»lrai«i. 
Dtmr taw, ft. 64. 
A CotonUI Edition i. •!» I..W..M. 
wilmol-liuxtoadL M.). M 

EUROPE. r>.aW PifiXFJ. v. 14. 

A Ttit-book of EuropMn Hittory f« 
Middle lormi. 

NCIINT WORLD. Wlih Mapund 
IllaMratient. CV.tce, y.<*£ 
See alto Rcjinncr't Boctta. 
WII..,n(l)l»hop.). Swl ".-ollon. 

WIlwaKA. J.l. See Book, on fliiM!**. 
WlUon ( II. A. ). S»e Rook* on Uuaiotat. 
Wilton Klclinrill. Ml. I.VRA I' AS- 
T0KA1.I.-S : Songa of Sauri, Church, arid 
Homo. /\ir/ Riv. ?t- 60*. 
Wlnbolt IS. K.i. M..\. EXERCISES IN 
LATIN A. Cr.lw. 11. 64. 

LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An AW 
CV. tW. ji. 6a» Kav, 

wVtidu en. c a.\ n sc , r.R.s sc# Ami. 

miaiy'a li..vk->, Liulc Guidca u><] Aoucdi 
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Wlatrraartkarn (Canon 1. MA, II, St., 

1.1- n. Sa* Churchman » Library. 
Waaal (J. A- E.V Kaa T.aibooka of 

Teeanolory. 
WotaU*. Hkfcorjrt. DAN LKNO. 111..%- 
.' *VMrn. Cr. I**. 6>. 
A C«Jonial Edilioa i> al«a publi.bed. 
Wood I W. Bl'kbeckX MA., lilt Scholar of 

W n «-.a»:C<H» t ..O«« - d.„rd Eaaaoard. 

(.Major J. F_k R.E , IUQ..U.C. A 

BISTOVV <ir ii:i rivif. war in 

THE UNITED .STATES. Wnh .n 
I I -ivclion Vy H- SrrHiu WilmjWOW. 
With it Maui and Plana. Dtmj Saw. 
■ >i. 64. mil. 



Wotdawortb <ChriatoptMr)i S«t Aaii- 

iy*a Booki. 
•Word. worth <W.). THE POEMS OF. 

With Introduction and Nolci by Ntiwr.i 1. 

C. S«i 1 it. Fellow of Mew College, Oxford, 

/a Frmr Vrivmtt- £t*my iW. J#. a*7 

rar*. Sc* alio Liltle Library. 
Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge <&. T.)t 

Sac Little Library. 
Wright (Arthur), MA., fellow of Oaten 1 
r. i/.ji: Unite. Set Churchman! 

Library. 
Wright (C Uordonl. St* D*nt«. 
Wright (J. C-). TODAY, flat, ittmr. 

11 aW, 
Wright (Sophlel. GERMAN VOCABU 

lXrIES FOR REPETITION f-imf. lav, 

■ 1. 64. 
Wrong (Oeorge M.X Profe».or of HEuor* 
' Unimaity of Toronto. Till. 

RARL OK EI.OIN. Illu.u*t..l. />/«-» 

lb*, u 6V. art. 

A Colonial Edition i« alio pabllalisd. 
Wvatt(Katt) and Ulnar iM.J. A ROOK 

til ENI-.I l-ll OASbl '.:- Wlaa ,. 

liluilraliom in Coloui, Zkmyir*. ioi.«j. 

Wvlde<A. U.\ itVNMNIA. 

Will. » M»|> an.l * I'. 11, .ir. /Vx r *ts». 

' A Colonial 1 dltlOB a llvo puhliihed 

Wyndhnrn lUtorge). THE I'OEMS OP 
\VII.1.IAM sllAKESl-EARE. With an 
Introduction and Notra. ft*; ■>». fimi- 
na./ii'Krf. 1 or. cW. 

Wyontfe.). Si H -.. I ilcrary. 

V«aU(W. B.I. AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
H VIRSE. Kn.uJ »h4 f.U-r,J 
m. Cr. gap. y.64. 

Young (Hllaoal. T H E COMPLETE 
MOT" :• 1 ■ 1 w.th 1 |l llluwtaataa* 
SlMtt Arf, Oi-m. J>,m? Xw. IN. «a*. rw<. 
A Colon! 1 1 Erlltion h alaj pohuahack 

Voting IT. M. L 7 II P. A il E R 1 C A N 
COTTON INDUSTRY: A SluJi J 
Work ami Worker ». Ca.oaw. CM, u.64 ; 
/a/rrAacra'i, w, «af. 

Zlmanarn (Antonla). WHAT DO Wa 
KN ■'.- iT.\fKRNI»C ELECTKI- 
C1TVI AVa/. taw. ifttataMa. 



Ancioat OIUm 

Qtttnl BditOf, a C A. WINDLE, D.Sc.. F.R.S. 

Cr. Srv, 41. 60*. »r/. 



CHrrrra. By R. C A Wl ..'.I., D.Sc F.R.S. 

• raladby P. H. New. 
SrrsrarktoiiT. By T. Annan, M.A.. F.S.A. 

HWnraitd. 
C*i»T«»i»ua». By J. C Co«, LL D. 1 F.8.A. 

ITlaatialid 



EotNarneK. By M. C. Wnuuaaoa. Mluv 
I by Hettxrt Ra.ltca. 
•'. Br E- Marrttl Syrapaaa, M.A., 



M. D DroMnted br E. II . Ni w 
laitrt*. By Alfrcl 
by F_ H. New. 



Harray. lliaMrade* 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



Antiquary's Books, The 

General Editor. J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 

A series of volueies dealings with various brasvefces of Eac&sh Antifjoilies : 
comprehensive and popular, as Well as accurate andscbolarly. 

Dtmy 8tv. 7/. 6rf. ml. 



Enclism Mokastic Lrrw, Br the Rirht 

Re*. Acoot Guquet, O.S B. Illuuratrt 

Tlurd Edititm. 
RsutAiits or t«i Pkekjstobic Amm m 

Emcuakd. Br B. C. A. VYladl*. l>.So. 

I.KS. With muneroas UunWM mni 

Plaai 

Ols Slavics Books or m Ewobjbh 
C'HUBm. Ily Carialophtr Wordsworth. 
M.A., and Henry Liltlehalo. 
Coloured and other lUuMrauoos. 

Cri tic Airr. By I. Romilly Allcr-- 
Wilh nuncraut Illtucratiocuand PUm. 



Abolbologt a»o Tina Akthjuitibs. 
Uy K. Slunro, LLD. IDtutnl«d. 

Sntiio or Bkittvk SAttrrs. Byl.t 
With numcraii UWuncions aaal Ftatu. 



Tiia Korm. Foobsts or Evoukno. l>r J. 

COm. LLP., F.N. A. lltatfraUd. 

Tii« llAKtv. a%i> MasinaiAi Rr; 
Ily N'sihanwiJ. Heoe. Illuuialol. 

Siau, By J. Hmvcjt BtooDk 



Beginner's Books, The 
Edited by W. WILLIAMSON. B.A. 



Eaiv F>rvni Imn. By Henri Booct. 
llltutmcd. ^Va/. le*. t/. 

Easy Stobis* raOH Enuliiii Hibtobv. By 
E. M.'.Wilmnt-Baxton, Author of ' M»xcri 
of Europe' Cr. tv*, i*. 



BLaav ExKscisei iv AiiTiiwsrrK. Arrnaa*d 
l.y \V. S. Be*?i) /v«A *>•. Without 
Answers, ir. With Aa>v«n, u. yC 

l'y W. 
William»n, B.A. **(r?* Att'im. Ama 



Business, Books on 
Cr. 8tw. a/. eV£ «r/. 



A •eric* of volumes dealing with all the moat important aspects of enmmrrcial an<! 
financial activity. The volumes are intended to treat scparat"ly all trw e 
industries and tonus of business, and to explain accurately and clearly what tbe-v d)o 
and how they do it. Soroe arc Illustrated. The fir»t volume* 4 

Post* and Docks. By Doaglai Owen. 

RaiiwavS. By E. R. Mcllrrmott. 

Tub Sn K 1.1 Hanoi. By Cho. Duruitl. 

SKtnJ Sdt 
Thb Dunmas or Iksukakcil Dy A. J. 

Wilson. 
Thb Rlbctbicai. Iwovsthy j Lighting. 

Tbaction, and i'owaa. Hy A. C. Whyw. 

B, „ 

Tub SrnrnimrjiNG Induvtby: lis History. 

Scirnc*. Predict, and Finance. By David 

Pollock, M I.N. A. 
Tiia IfCBBB* Mabxbt. By F. Sinister. 
Tin llutiwess Sina or AowOQUTtPBa. By 

A. G. 1. Rogers, M.A 
L.w in BuMKats. Rv H. A. Wilton. 
Tub UaawiNi. Ixmismv. By Julijii I.. 

Baker, F I.C, F.C.S. 



Tub Automobile Ibiiustbt. By C. da II. 

'•.wine. 

a«u Mining ImraaTMorrs. By 

Tm« BmiMBBBO* tUwaaiWIMU. HyCfcwener 
0. M.irin, rUrii<wr-«-U»w. Illustrated. 

T.«D« V'vii.mk By !•■ I'' "•'• 

.ciKutamc By T. CUsSon 1 

M.lnn. C>: Illustrated. 
Thb IiohTkaqb. By J. Stephen Jeans. Illm- 

■tatadj 
1 1 isa. Trust*. AM» Kabtki.iv. Ily 

F. W. HitsL. 
Thb Corrosi Ihkijstbv *vt> Tkai.c. By 

Prof. S. J. Chapman, Daaa of tbe Faculty 

ofCommrroB in the University of Maa- 

cbeMcr. llliutrated. 
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Byzantino Texts 
iiedby J. B. BURY, M.A.. LitLO. 
A sarin of texts of Byzantine Historians, edited tiy English and foreign m ■ 



■ Mirvithi- TtanalaMd b) t 
J. lUmillon, r>. 1>., ui,.J £. W. lWkv 
DltMf l-.-j. i u. t.l. mtl. 

KvMiKlvt. Kdited tiy t/ofl I'aimcnlicr and 
M. Bids* Dtmytst. 10*. &/. aw. 



l'nr. Hisroav or )'uuu.v E«tti*d by C. 

Satlika. />/»•* St*. iu. «.'. 
ECTMKMt Cll*--»ICA. Kdilad by Pwiessor 

l-amhroa. flnttfltM. ii.6J.ru:. 

< i.omcir.or Mont*. Edited by John 

BoaMDa IfM/trA IV- ran". 



Ohurclunaa'8 Bible, The 
General Editor, I. II. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 
A series of Expositions on the Books ol Ibt H .1 >t.-. wUcfa will be of service to the 
general render iii ! I study of the Sacred Tert 

Each Boole is provided with a full and clear Introductory Section, in which is 
Mated what is known or eonjechired respecting the date and occasion of tl> 
position of the Book. and any oih. p . that may help to elucidate il 

at a whole. The Exposition is divided into sections of • convenient length, terre- 
ne as far as possible with the divisions of the Church Leetionary. The 
Translation of the Authorised Version is printed in full, such correction* at ar» 
dwmeti necessary being placed in footnotes. 

Tin FruTi.K or St. Jtwu. Kditxl by 
H. W. F«lf<*». M.A /.-/. Ssv. U. (J. 
M 
Iuiaii. KdiWtiyW. E. Rvna, D.D. T» 
IV'hw. >'«u-Bm u.av/MiA With 
Map. 

Tn« Eri'TIJtor St. PaI'I. TUB Amvris To 

i-ditedbyG.II.Whitaiar, 

MA. J-ui/.Se*. ii.U.mt. 






Th* Br 1*1 LB or St. Pavi tub Ami i it to 
Tim <; it- ati Ah-;. 
son, MA. i/trfm/' EJiliim. Pia*. tew. 

K. &*". «W. 

Eccuuiastbs. Kdited by A. W. Slrtatic, 

D.D. /■.mf.tov. ti.6J.rttl. 
Til* ErliTii 

tiik PiiiLirrtah*. Edited by C. R. D. 

Kb<, D, O. S+tmJ kdtlitn. /«/ 8r» 

I J ft/, av). 

Chnxchnuui'8 

General Editor, J. H. 

Til* ftlt,INKIir«lt or KMil.MIC CmniTIAHITT. 

ByYY.K.Cailiaa.M.A. With Map. O.Kw. 

>«. eW. 
!y»«» Naw Tlstamcmt Pjoiuiii. By 

Arthur Wright, M.A. t>. Stv. 6J. 
TaaKmuuouor Hkavfh lint a in Hum- 

«'"!»• By Cation Wiatcrbotbaai, M.A., 

aSc„ LI. II, O. Sr», ji. 64. 
T*s Woskmamuht or th* Paavaa Book: 

lt« literary a«.l 1 

Dowdao, D.U. Stamd EditUm. C-. iiw. 



Library, The 

BURN, B.D..F.R.S.E. 

ion. II, »'. H. Javcau, M.A., Liu. It 

O. lOA, J#. OV. 

TiiaOujTuTAM*MTA»DrHaN*wScM0i*a. 

smi*. By J. W. Peter., D.D. C>. Sew. U. 
Tii* Ciii'»;mmam*» I mtso(iuctim> to tws 

Old Tutahkmt. By A. VI. Mack.;. 

Cr. lev. ».. 6/. 
Tkk C»ikm Of DIM By E. T. Grata, 

M.A t>. Sew. 6/. 
Cuvazativc Tmbuum.t. By J. A. Mac- 

Culloch. Cr. Sea. 61. 

Classical Translations 

Edited by If. R 1'ok, M. A,, Frllow and Tutor of BraieftCtte College. Oxford. 

CrvtvM StM. 

A series of Tronalattons from Hie Urcekaxid Latin Classlcj, distinguished byliterary 
exccllenoe na wrll as by scholarly accuracy. 

*soitlc» — AjjinHMiirxm, Cborplu'r I irsao— S»l«i Onuicaa • Be, Pro 

■Mlride*, Translated by Lewis Campbell, Mmtuj, lnnlipiui. 11.. in tiiiliium). Trao» 

■. V . I«|..i - ulon, M.A. y. 

-Dr Orator* I. TraaslatMl by K. N. Cieaao— 1>» Naiura Durum. Traaalaudby 

P. Mocr. M.A. j<. tJ. F. Brodu, M.A v . U. 

(IVa/iif-M-tC 
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Messrs, mfthuens catalogue 



Clauical TbanUaTK»» — tcmliimaJ. 

Cit cko— D* OnVJU. Tnuulatad by G. B. 

Gardiner. MA. ». 6/. 
I InB*CB-Tl>« 0,l« .no Epodei. TraaalMed 

b>A.D.WWMA. «. 
LvXIaa— Sii Dialnfuee ( ' 
niripuvToe Cori Itir Peraiite, 

Tie Lover of I'aUehovd) Traoilaied by 8. 



T. Ir-in, XI. A. yi. ej. 
SorMOCLCfc— EfectmaadAjax. TfaihudliT 

E. D A. Mor*eead. U.A. «. Sat 
Tacttv*— Acrkola and Germania. Trana- 

liM J.y R B Timwhmd. u. e£ 
Tin S»tiui or Ji:vgx«u Tranalated by 

S. C Q>ia u. 6A 



Commercial Series 

Edited by II. Mt B. GIBBINS. LitLD., M.A. 
Own 8tw. 

A terir.% Intended lu tuiM MudeoU ami yuuiii; men preparing for a OOnaMTCMl 
earner, l>y (Dpplyiag useful handbook* of n dear and prxtscaT character, dealing 
wiih tbate iubjecu v.fntb ftre absolutely essential In Ihe Luxirteu lift-- 



CilM««rCIAt EuUCATIOH IV TllKC'KV A*» 

!'«« t ice. Kv K. E. Whitfield, M.A v- 
Aninirodnrtion to Meiliuen i Commercial 

Seriei treating Ihr i|i:- -Mem BT rnminrrri.il 

Education fully fiom l»jlh the point uf »ic» 

of (lit leather endofihe patent. 
Da i tiiii Cohmikcb axi I raoH 

Eiiiabbth to VerrnieiA- By H. da B. 

C.ihr,,,,., 1.: ii- I' . M. .'. TUrJSJitifm. •». 
rnuuMiix KmiiNATinv pArrus. By H. 

del'.. GibMna, l.ni.n.. M.A. u.(»L 
Tub KcoNomts or Com vanes. By II • - 

B. Clbblot, Lilt. P., M.A. •,/..•«•,> A*/.,... 

IJLktfi 

■i ay Ciiuhwcial Ruioa. By S. K. 

Bally. Willi Vocabulary, it. 
ACouxnciAL OiocKA'iivor tub Biimtii 

KMrinr. By I_ W. I yd-, M.A. /wf« 

Ei/Mem. *i. 
\ CoMMDKiAf. Gbochafht or roMRBSi 

Nationi. Uy »■ C. Boon, U.A a*. 



A Privies air ButiKCM. By & Judaea. 

M A. YhM FJilirm. i a 4a". 
COMMBBCIAL A MTIIWXTtC By K. C. Taylor, 

M,,V FnrH f.1. .-,.. ,,.4** 
t"ldl>CM CcKMRCIALCoirrCCvrONDINCI By 
lially. Willi Vocabulary. 
Kidtie*. «>. 
r.f»MiyC"ii>inc«i CiaarsroNoeNi 

1 . Bally. Wiih VcaWery. S«*mu 
itm. ilU 
A r»B»i-H CnwurrriAi RiAnar. ByS-JT. 
Ilally. WitliWaWary..V«.-Brf/taWrVe.. «j 
Pascr* Wnrive akd OrricB CoaxBsrovo. 
.«.«. By E.K. Whitfield, M.A. S*e»mf 
EJi/am. a.-. 
A fli'ioB to PxoruaiovA anh Bpcntsaa. 

ByJI lea**. „. «/. 
Tub PainLiimorl.il riK-KBKrmc nr DooBUt 
.. By I. K. F.. M'Allco. M.A 

By W, Douglaa Bdwaedt, 

JuaJtVlfe.. el. 



Ooonoisseur's Library, The 
Widi Rtyal&M. a$i. tut. 



A snmpluous serin of ao bookt on art. written by experts for collnctorv sutM-rbly 
(«d in photoKTarun;. collotype, and colour. The technical aide of the Art it 
duly treated. Tho firtt volume* ore — 

Ivoams. By A. MaalccTL WUh to PLatwa In 
Collotype and Plioio*r»v«„ - 

SBOUtM FuaxnuBX. By K. S. KoVrDaaav 
With i6o PUlei in CoflotypB anal one in 
PhotX'« , »"e. Sk*** Etiti'**. 

KllaorBAM KvAMIXe By H. CUNTKCHAatB. 

CB. Wilt many PttlBt in C«Il«ypc »nrt « 
Frontitpiece in Photogravure. 



UsnoTiim. By Cyril Davenport. Willi <o 

Pl.MaA in Photosravnrr. 
Pobcblaim. By Edward DiIIkii. Wiih u 
Plaiea In Colour, » In Collotype, and s In 

'i'i|jr»vure- 
MlKlATuaea. By Dudley Baatb, Wiih | 
Plates in CnlrAir, 15 in Collotype, and 15 in 
PhotoeTttvuie 
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DoTotion, The Library of 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 

Smaf/ PMI few, clitk. It. ; liathir, tl. fid. Ma 

These mislerpicxri of 'levolioiwtl literal:: if aic furnishetl with such Introductioni 
ud Noi« a* may be necessary to explain the iWndpoini of the author and tb 
he ten, Without unneccsiAiy intrusion betsrren the author and 
thederaui oiled 

On thk Low of God. By St. rYuaeU 4e 
S»U»- Edited hy W. J. bu-Uttb, MA. 

A MANUAL Of COtMOLAIIfiK BBOM I II I 

1* and Faiiiku. Edited by J. II. 

Tk. s. ,hq or Sorecs- Edited by B. Rlaalan.J, 

M A. 
Tm Duration! or St. Amuk. kMited by 

C C J. Webb. M.A. 
Gbacb AtovirDLwG. By John Banyan. Ediied 

byS.C Freer, M.A. 

Wiuk>h's Sacra Pbivata, Edited 

by A. E. Beta, 
Lyba Sacia : A Book of Sacred Verse 

Edited hy H. C IMini, VI-A-. Canon of 

Westminster. 
A lUvltnoK raoMTHcStiNTtaxsKATlUDBL 

lulled by ), II. litirn, Ik D. 
Hbaviklv Wbmi, A SJtrection from the 
lieh Myatica. EVIiled by E.C Gregory. 
! .ir». and Lo»k. A Selection from the 

German Mystics, Ediied by W. R. Inje. 

Ak Ibtboductkw to Tatt Dbs-out Urr 
By St. Francis d« Ssles. Translated end 
Edited by T. Buna, HA. 



Tiia CortrasotoivsoB St. AuousTtfttB. Edited 

byC Ktt. D.D. rVHA 
Tub OiriM-iAK Ykab. Edited by Waller 

Ijick, D D. TiirJ KJilnm. 
Tnm Imiiaiiok or Cmm, Ediied by C 

IIIR.D.D. rnrthK. 
A Book or Divitnoar K. 1 1 r —t by J. W 

BeB*rililil|e Bit StfJKiiu**- 
I.vka I«:^.'ci>iju*l Kditcd. by Waller 

Lock, D.D. 
A iMKious Call to a I>«»out and Holy 

Lira. Edited by C. Biff. D.D. SnenJ 

EditM*. 
Ttai TastrUL Edited by E. C. S. Cibaon. 

D.D. Srt*mJ t-MtHm. 
K Guirm to Etbbnitv. Edited by J. W. 

Sunbrider, B D. 
Tub Psalm* or Harm. Edited by 1! W 

Kaodolpli, D.l>. 
I.yba A *o«tol ica. Hy Cardinal Itnawa 

and CM lied by Canon Scolt Hollanrl 

and Canon H. C Beaching. M.A. 

war Wat. By 1 . Tattler. Edltol by 

A W. ll.nion. M.A. 
Tn« Thoughts or Pascal. Ediied by C 

S. Jrinni, M.A. 



Methuen's Standard Library 
/* Six f^nny Voiumu. 

Tub Stattdabd Libbaby it a new series of relumes containing the peat cUsslosof the 
world, and pain Marly the Brtett worki of Knjrlish literature. All the great matter* i 
repretantni, either in complete - rkl M m (elections. Il it laeemt-iino <■< iha pupblubera lo 
plir* Iha beat hooka of lb* Anglo-Saxon if' within Ike itarh of e.-rv reader, ao thai the 
teries may represent something uf the diversity and iplendocn of out t nullah tongur 
characteristics of THBSTAKnAiDl.iatABY.ii iouni.Nr-.tor In;, j. f.M»r»U». 

j.CkaUaHB** or Tttb. 4, Smrtitirr. The books are will prinled on giwd pn^i at a 
yariee which on Ibo whole it without parallel in the history of publhlnnc. Imli rolume OOO* 
taint from iotioijo |»t c *. and i« beeaad :n paper covert, Croem lv«. »l SUpence net. or in 
cletat (ill Bt One SbJtling net. to a few cm kmj buvkt ate iswtd at Double Volum. . 
or as Treble Volumes. 

Thaf.illnwing b.-«k> ate rrsdy with the etcrtujon of iIxmo marked wkh a I, which denoiei 
Iliat the book is oeaily rratly " — 



Tmb MaciTATtows ob Haum Aobbiius. 

The Lnuutadon it by S. Grarea. 
: Br \'»mii)r Jakb Acctbk. I>}1 
U — Senbe&n-i 

AYt a.yd Cticivvai-v and Thb N fw 

A 1 LA.itik. By Fraocii Bacon, Loni 

Yeiulaea. 



Rbligio Mbdici and Vf BoBIAL. By 
Sir Tkeenae Bn»»*». The teat baa been 
eollaud by .\ K. Walltr. 
TwBPur.BiuiPBotiaBA*. By John Ituoyaa. 
<xi tub laai-cu KatuLVTion. 
By Edmund Borke. 
Tub Ahai.ot.v or KaiaainK, Natvial Aat> 
RaviAiap. Byjoaeph Budcr. D.D. 

ICasssssBeasC 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



Tur !-"r«vr>»*r.l.lr.«Ar-r— etntimmtJ. 

TlIB POMMiOr T NOMAS CllATT1*TOV III I 

voIbbm. 
V'.!. i -nit Poorn. 

I Vol. ii.— Th 

•.. Ill I'.i.i-. Tranalal 
Kngli4kbrD ft 

Ily Htnry fielding. Treat* VoL 
OuMrOCD. By Mi 

Tub Histobt or tub Uitu»r AMD Pali or 
rim Rohan KunuL By Edward Gibbon. 
In j double volumes. 
Vol. v. i t nearly ready. 

Teal and Nolea have beni mind by 

iB. Bury, Lilt D., but the An-eouitee of 
e more e«pen*ive edition »ie not given. 
fTHB Vicau or WAKtriBUi. By Olivet 

rnilh 
Tmpc Pau*%AiioPu.T\oTOi.mmGQi.aamn. 

'.VlMUU or llB.1 JOH9CH. 

I Vol. i — Th. Cam ii Altered. Kvtcy Mu 
In I lit llumaar. Every Man out i 
Humour. 

Till tart lim brtn collated by H.C. Harl. 

Tub PoBms or John Kg at*. I toubl* volant*. 

Th* Tut ha* br«a collated b7E.dc 

S*lin 
On tub Imitation op Ciiwst. Ity Thorn** 
ft K 1 

Th' vUllon it liyC.Rigg.OD., Canon 

of I 'i, 

Mbtout anu Holt 
. U*. 
! 'lays orCif Ki!>rvrnr.n Maxlohk. 

(Volt, Tambqrl*n*tb«C**at, TneTrn- 
nuCna, 
1 'i-at* <ir Pwn.lr Ma>vi.^ukb. 
♦VoL r.-ThoDuUeof M.I...,. 



Tin Po»w« or Tomt Milton. !a 1 mltui— . 

Tn« PtotB WottKior Join Milton. 

. -BironpHaal** and The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates. 

Siiki w'o«(orSi» I'iiimiu Uon. 

Tim R. Pi ito, Tnntucd by 

ham aid TayVx. 

Th* traralitina baa b*ea revtA- 

W. H. [>. Row. 
Th« Littu* Flo-tks or St. Fbamcis. 

Tninlatrdby W. Hey. 
Tll« WoUKS of WILLIAM S«AKIfrtA|IL |« 

10 volume*. 
Vol. 1.— TheTeejpm 1 The Two (U- 
of Verona ! The Merry Wi*. -. , 
Mcsatn fm Measure; The. Cocnedy of 
Krron. 

<.:,,. ,1 Noitons; Lore's 

Labour - *. Leal; 

Dmn ; The Merctiani of Venice ; A. Yob 
II 
Vol. in.- Th* Taming of the Shrew ; All . 
ibal Kaus Well; Twriltf, IN 
Winter'. Tali. 
Vol. IV.— The Life and Death of Kin* loha; 
Tbc Tract- i 
The Flr*l Pail of King Hemy iv. 

Vol. v.— Th. Life of Kmr II 
; f.ini; Hem . 
1'aiCvf Kinc lleiiiy vi. 
Tim I.iricor NrtWK. Ity Robot t Southey. 
Tmk N*ioiai n m (ir 

ScLeDIHK. By Gilbert '■ 



Half Crown Library 



as. 6d. mi. 

Sra Avar. Suavi vai.« ani> Sum«TtTio»rv. By 

ring-Could, /».• 

Hy .S. UariiiK liould. 1 -.-on. 

\r.v.: Ily I'. II. I>ilcil6tUL 

M. .-Iiuitrated. 

■««, By W. K. 
ibley. 

Tub Lako or tub Blacb Moumtai*. 
Brill* a Description of 
id C. Prance. 



Cmunr Sm 
Tub I.irr or fonrc Rikoiim. By W. <-. 

Collingwood, M.A. Wiih Portrait*. SUtA 

F.Jiiiim. 
EvGLim Lvairs. Ry W. T- Henley. Srctnd 

BdMm 

I 111 1 '. .I :.• . I'.." '1 I' 
Lyric*. Arranged by A T. l>uillcr Couth. 
i'tii'iul /Trf/tf**. 

1 Phi '-: iry of a Minor Sirre. Ily 
S.i 0. S. Rubulaua. K.C.S.I. Third 

Fj'fc-t. Ulotvaied. 
Hlnstrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books, The 

Ftaf S:-v. Jr. 6V. tut ttnk vtlutHc. 

A ocrin, lo linaO (On "I Iho faaious illuilrated books of Tictlon *url 

(civcral lilrruiurr. TBCM are failbfully reprinted from Hie first or Ik 
without introduction <ir ncilej. 1 ic chiefly in colour. 

COLOURED BOOKS 

Oui Coiotmar* Doom. By Caorga PjUnn. [ Ity Nimiod. With J Oolooiacj I'Utca bv 
W«lh l6Colottr»d PLMaa. /«*.3or. «.«/.'. Ifrnry Alleta »nd T. ). Kawllm. TAinl 

THBUrBaNiiDKATiior joHMMTTTOR.Ksa. Bditum. 
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lu.orrr.ATXD Pockbt LrsaANY or Plain akd 

Tub Lifk or a Sn»tih»n. By Nlmtod. 

With j5 Coloured I'laiei by Htnry AIk«n. 
Hawdusv Chow By R. S Suite**. Wuh 

17 Coloured Plate* anil looWocdcnt* in th« 

Teat by John Leech. im/Hm™. 
M«. SrONd'a Sroirrino Town. By R. S. 

Sutlrw*. With 13 Culuuml Plate* and or, 

Woodi ul» In the Ten liy John I.e.. h. 
JOUQCKl' J AVHTS A»D I OUUT1B5. liy K. S. 

Surtiet. With it Coloured I1*t« 

Aiken. Second sCbUsKC. 

Thia volume \% reprinted from tho ex- 

Ircmel y rare and cuetly edition of 1 f 4 ). which 

eonuiri Allcen't very fine illustrations 

faucad oft Ik uiualonetby fliir. 
Aax. Mamma- Uy R- S. Sutteca. With 13 

Coloured Platea and 70 WoodcuU iu the 

I >«t by John Lee- h, 

Tap Am J "i iftiHTiKo Fins. By 

M. S. Suitre*. Willi 7 Colour**! Plate* by 

II r Aiken, and at liluHratianaonWood. 
Tim Tool O* Dr. Syntax in Stxrcn o» 

the Picri-EinvvB. By William Comb*. 

With joColouccd Plate, by T. Kowland.im. 
TM« ToU« or Dui'lOH SvitTAX IN Sir*. Ill 

or CovaoiATtr.M. by William Combe. 

With a. Coloured Plate, by T. Roolandton. 
Tub Tmibo Tow or Doctoi Svhtax im 

Skauth on A Win. Ily Willum Combe. 

Wiihr« Culouted Platei by T. Kowlandaon. 
Tub lltrrnav or Jonuwv ytias Cant 

I ii» 1 .:i nd line ot the b<* Dr. Syntax. 

By the Author of' The Three Toura.' W.tl. 

aa Coloured Plate* by Rowlandwon. 
Tbb Kxeutu Uascb or Dbatii, from tha 

Deuftu of T. Kowlandion, with Meuicil 

Illuitrjtions try th* Author of 'Doctor 

Syntax.' 7V» rVArwflU. 

- book contain) 76 Coloured Platea. 

Thm Ii.HcaorLirs : A Poem. Ily the Author 
of 'Doctor Symai.' Illu.ti..r..l will. 50 
Colour*! KnrTAvinr;i by T. Kowlandion. 

Lint in Lokiion : o>, th* Day and Nirht 
Scenes of Jetry llAwtt.um, Em., and lm 
Elegant Friend. Corinthian Tom. Hy 
Pierce Euan. With j6 Coloured Platea by 
I. R. and Q, Cruilubank. With numerous 
Deiiensofl wantf, 

RtAL Lira Id I.nKnoK : or. the Ramble, 
anil I mi., and 

tin Coiuin, Tbe Hon. Tom DaaluiU, Ily la 



Coioohmd Books— <—timird. 

AiiLtirur (Pierce Ejxn)- With 1 1 Coloured 
Plates, by Aiken and Kowlandion, etc. 

/w 1 '.','amrfj. 
Tiir Lira or ah Aero*. By Pierce Eran. 
With 07 Coloured Platea try 1 beoduie Lane, 
and teveral Dcticru On Wood. 
Tub Vican or Wak trit 1 u By Oliver r.. ,M 
rtutb, H 11I1 34 Coloured Platat liy V. Row- 
lantlkoa. 
Tmb Militant Adtbntv»«« or Johnny 
NitwcoMr. Uy an Officer. With 1 5 Coloured 
I 'late* by T. Kowlandacn. 
Tub Nation at. SronTsor Gicat IWitain. 
With Deicrlption* and 5.1 Coloured Platea 
by Henry Aiken. 

Thia book i« conpletcly differesri from the 
lar.e folio edilloa of ' National Sport. ' by 
tbe tajM artist, sod aom of th* platea an 
aimitar. 
'In. AnviKToamor A Poar Captain. By 
A Naval Orlicee. With <« Coloured 1'Uie. 
by Mr. William*, 
flattnail : or, tbe Art of l*rexevinr Caraa ; 
Bad »n Improved Mnhratl 0/ maUnr. Planta- 
tion* and Covee*. eaplaineel aad iUtiuraiad 
by Lawrcnca Kawnorne. Kaq. With 1 5 
Coloured riucs by T. Raelinv 
Ax Araritatv so* (iioax Hokuaikm: Con- 
tainini; the coBtpletesi lniDu<tioru lot 
ironing, Canterinc, Callopine, 
Stunbunc and Tamblin*. Iluntrated wiib 
jy Coloured Plate*, and adorned with a 
Fortrait of the Aulbre. Ily Ceoffrry 

Ganbado. Xaq. 
Rval Lirr in Iuiaud, 01, lb* Day and 

Nifht ,V»ne* of I'.riin Born, K»fj., anil hi. 

Klasant liirml, .Su .Shawn tyf)ofherty. 

Ily a Real Paddy. With to Coloured Plan ■ 

by Heath, Mark., 'tc. 
Tub AvvKKTUBr* or foKMsrl Nbk-combik 

tub N»vv. ByAlfie.l 1 Wba rt 

Coloured Platea by T. Kowlandion. 
Tub Oli> Emklhh Souinb: A Poem. Ily 

{Oea Carelcaa. Etc). With *0 CeloarvU 
'Utei after the ityle of T. Rowland ion. 
*Tkk Encjjmi Srv. By Bnirarrl Ilia. I 
mantle. With re Coloured Plate* by R 
Cruibhank. aad many Illuuraitom «i 
wood. JTbw rVftnW* 



PLAIN BOOKS 



li" OkAtbIA Poem. By Robert Blair. 
lllu.L-airJby 13 Kuhinf*»x*culed by Loui* 
5chU>-:tieui liutr. the oricinal lnvetitiuni of 
Willuua Ulate. With an Enriaved Title Paxe 
aad a Portrait of Blake by T. Pt.ill._ps * A 
T1>c ilrtatrationa ara reproduoed in photo- 
(favure. 



iLLitTOATiom o» tub Booh or Joa. In- 
vented ami enf iave.1 by William lUaka. 

These famoui llkiatratiena — at in ■ 
—art reproduced in Bbutocravure. 

..•* 1 • . • 
Tkoniu lie witk. 



With yto Woedcate by 

\C*»HmHd>. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



lu-omunto Pockk-t LinAinar Flaiw aud 
WmoMM C«iu. Ily W. Harrisee Aintimih. 
'. I; Wwkuu lu the Ten 

ly Corp. Cruikthank. 
Thx Town <jt I-oxcok. By W. Iliir»a 

Aiiuwoit h. W1U. *o PUim and ;1 WoedcuU 

in (b« Ton by Gconje Crnlkduuik. 
Fkakk FAiuacH. By P. R. SaswUty. Witk 

30 Pla*, by Gwp Croifabaak. 
Hjnuv Amdt. By Sacaacl Lorn. Wfcb 14 

IMiuUiImu by llx Aulhot. 



Coiovmd 800X8— <*afr*«W. 
Tuc CdarkBAT Ax.Lt*. By laaak Waited 
■ad Chalet Oxico. Willi 14 PUio and 77 

TU» r-iViaw l» ripr odatwl fw ib« br*uii- 
M adiiion «f Job* al*>. of 1 «.* 

Thk Pickwick Parcm. By Cbjarkw Dirrawi 
Wilb ibe ,3 r'intntwa by S<y*w«r Had 
Plait, ike two Bum Plata, tod (be ji Con- 
temporary Onwby* PUuv 



Junior Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. Stedmak. M. A. Ftaf. 3m. 11. 

Thi* »erie» It intended to lead up to t hr School Rxamiiutloe Series, and i« Mended 
tor the uw of teacher, and students, to supply material for the former and pr 
for tbe Utter. The papers are carefully fraasated. cover the whole of the subject 
otually taught, and are intended to form part of the ordinary data work. They 
may be used vivd voce or as a written examinatian. 



JtfMIOt r«l»Cll EXAHIKATIOW PArTKS, By 

K. larob. M.A- 

JuMIO* I.AT1W EXAMINATION pArWK*. By C. 

C. Boning, B. A. Fivlk XdUkm, 
Junior Khi.uim Examination Pa«ii. By 

W. Williamson. B.A. 
junior. AjiTwwrnc Kxaxi^atiom P.intat. 

By W. 9. Beard. fnW JMMv, 
Junior Amui* Examination Pax**. By 

i. w. , fan, M.A. 



Juiior limn- iokPaiu. By T. 

C. WaaiWhw..: 

1 . >.ui» i' »tic.« ff-nrmt(i 

■ Pari <- By W. S. B*»nL 
A Kcr TO Tilt ABOVC Crwmn Bw. »j oV. 

«rf. 

''•lOOUm RXAMIKATICOI I'ArUV. 

ByW. <;. Baka, MA 

Jl'SIOk CUIAH EXAMINATION PatCSC By 

A. Voes«rin. M.A. 



Junior School-Books 

K.liled by O. D. Inskip, LI.. D., and W. Williamson , B.A. 

A series of elementary books for pupils in tower forms, simply written 
by irachen of experience. 



A dais-BooK or Dicta; . .m. By 

W. William wn, B.A. KtitrHlk BUHm. 
■a. it. eW. 
In Gqshl Accoxdino to St. Mattmbw. 

Krllled by K Wlllon South, M.A. W lib 
•Ibt« Map.. Or. tv*. ". 6J. 

TMllcrapii.ACCOHJJIHUToST. Ma«v. Edited 

by A. E. Ruble, D.l>. With Tbree Map*. 

t>. 8**. If. 0*1 
A Junior, Enc.u»kG«a»iiiia«. ByW William. 
son, B.A. Wiih iiuuiciuut uaat*f<i (or par>in( 

a»jAoAlyii>, ADdach«pt«un bMaywiiiioc. 

T*i*4 idititn. Cr.t**. w 
A J onion Ckxkwtxv. ByR. A. Tvltr. B A. 

y.CS. With 7I llluatmiona. SmmiJUt 

Mm. Cr. See. »«. 6a". 
Tnc Acrs or thk ArosrLKS. LVJited by A 

E. Rubit, V.V. Cr. lev. u. 
A luxior. FrncMCH Cuamt. By L. A. 

Soriiei and M . J. Acwioa. Cr. Bee. jr. 



KLiHCxrAiiT RxrmwaKTAL Scismcr. rVr- 

f W. T. Clouen, A. R C. S. Or mmv 

t'Y A. K- nuu.Mii, B.Se. With j FUics ami 

iM niAfruiu. rAinf Editttn. Cr, (m. 

a/.M 

1 liy S*J S Lydon, 

Wilb »r4 Diacram«. SrcenJ KJ, .•■>.. <f K . 
Bov. ;i. 

A Juviei Macvxtiim avd KLtcTStierrv. B* 

W. T. Clouch. Illustrated. C>. lev. 

IK 6V, 
Elkuirtakv ExraainaniAi. Ciimhtih. 

By A. E. DufiMan, B.Sc. Wiih , PUm 

and 109 DlacTams. Cr. Ire. f# 
A Junior F»thck Pirns CoMrOOTIOK. 

ByR- R.N. Baron. M.A- Cr. *tn. u. 
The UoirrL Accokdinc to St. Lukc. Wkk 



an IntiMliKtidii aikI Nou» by WUlb»» 

mohaagg, n.A. wiib Tta«« Map*. 



Cr. 
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Leaders of Religion 
Edited by H. C. BBRCHINO, MA.. Canon of Wesiminsi? r 

t>. Jt». 31. ni!. 



Wiik Ptrfrcitt. 



A series of shore biographic* of the 
ami thought of all ages and countries. 

C'A«ni»Ai. Xiwiias. By R- H. Hnti.-.n. 

4pm Wmn, U> J. 11. Ovtrton, M.A. 
LiHor WiusxroxcE. Ujr U. W. JJauitll, 
M..\. 
C»ii»v«.M.s«i»a ByA.W. Hultori, M A 
Cii<LHU»SmKux. By H. C. G.Muulc, D.Ii. 
I MM KtUk By Waller Lock, D-D. 

fiiou o Cn Aunt. By tin. Olipbant 
■>r »viiim> By R. I.. I 
Srtemd FM/inu 

• •.K-nnvjm. By &. t. 

ClMtsI>I>- 



most prominent leaders of religious life 

William Utin. By W. H. Hoitcn, MA. 

TktntBdtto 
Jon;; Knox. UyK.MacConn. Stttmd SMiti**. 
Jon* Hemic. Hy K P. HofMai !).!>. 

Km. By P. A. CUiki. 
L.nikuit Fox, tmk Uv ><». By T. Hodzkin. 

D.CL TUrJEJiUtm. 

iOHV Doras. By Auruitut Jrwepp, D.D. 
• C»ax»««. By A I, Ma»i., 
Umivkk. By R. M. Catlylcaiiil A 
J. Carlylc, M.A. 
Bisuor Him.*: lly W, A. Sfomn, M.A. 



Little Bluo Books, The 

General Editor. E. V. LUCAS. 

Iltuilrtttd. lUmy \6me. ai. (*i. 

A series of books for children. The aim 
exciting stories about normal children, the 
expressed. 

lly 



of the editor is 10 ret entertainine or 
moral of which is implied rather than 



1. Tier Cavtawav* or Miapowbav 

Tfcoo*» OAK 
». Tii* Iikicnm.it Hook. By Jacob Abfcott. 

Rd!t«4byR. V. 1.^.. 
,. Tub All DM. By T. H. hart. 
4 . A Sciwol Ykab. By Nam Syren. 
;. Tn I'axixs at nir CArTTAL. By Roftr 

Ashtoru 



6. Th» Tbsasubb u» HuntotGATB Pnotr. 

7- tin Haxuhht'i Gimkkai. Snar. By 

Koctr Athlon. 
S. A Book or Rao Cjmixikbx. By W. T. 

9. Twi torr Bail. By Tbomai Cobb. 



Little Books on Art 

With many IllmlraJiomi. Demy l6«*v. lr. 6d. tut. 

A lerlM of monograph! In miniature. containing Ihc complrte outline r,i rba 
i mirier treatment and rrJeniMj; minuti These books ate produced 

with the mattst car* Karh voln - of about 300 pages, and contains Irotn 

jo 1040 luutUaUona, Including a ft 11 photograwnr. 

IIolmik. Mn C. Fo" 1 
BuaKC-Iofta*. Fwtuot* lit l.iiU. SmnJ 
MdaSm. 



GaaaxAirr. II. B. W«li«r*. Mm* AVi /."»» 

BoocrLATmc K.AImack. 

R«TMOi.D». J.S.mr. .V/cW EJilitm, 

KOMMBY. Gcuifc I'mmi. 

Watts. R. R. 1>. Sk«tchUy. 

LasOMTon. Alic« Corkran. 

Vauitovsx, Wilfrid Wilbnfcm »nj A I 

Oflasat, 

CkBWB amo BuiicHi. Klin F. Pollard. 
Va»o»lk. M. G. Smailroed. 
TMNCa, Frances Tyicll.ijil I. 
DOMR. Jassie Allen. 
Hon-naa. H. P. K. Skipton. 



Rutu.i dt. Mi>. K. A. Soars; 
CcaoT. AIk» Fwllart and Etbti HmauloBl. 
K»h«zu A. R . Dry huru. 
M11 1 tr. Nuta Pcacock. 
Iiliuimatso MSS. J. W. Btadky. 
QcaMf in A»T. Mrs. Hensy Jtfttffr. 

irwau-ssr*. Cyril Damper). 
:iaud». Kdwird Wllon. 
Tub Arrsor Jaiax, hdwanl Dilloa. 
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Messrs. Mettiuen's Catalogue 






Little Oalleriet, The 

/Wr io*w. H.&LmA 

AKrieaofliiileboolucMttaialaf eaamptea of the tot work of the great i 
Kach rtfti^ contain* x> pfcura in photogravure, togrtaor will a short ouikoc of the 
lite and ww* of the naito 10 whom the book is arreted. 

A Lrrrui Gallmv or MnwuM. 
A Unr« Caiaimt or Kohwv. 
A LtrruM GAixaar or Hurts**. 



A t-n ■ 

A l.il-rui Cj 



Little Guidee, The 
£■•*♦? Wr 8rw, rArfJ, a*. tV. «.r. ,- WV, y . 6V. 
onw «jio na Cw tanas. By j. wdi Ro**_ By o g eiar- 



««&, 



UlMinu4 by K. II. 



Cah»»iex.b asd its CntiWiWK By A- 
H —.>!,-. 1 ka«»cn. Idutlrate^ by £. H. 
New. SkuuI fJHitn. 

Tub Mauls Covimrr. By B. C. A. 
Win.lk, D.Sc, F.K.S. Illutoatad Irjr E. 

H. Not. 

Sma> ».«*«»'* Cotnrrwr. By B. C. A. 

Win. IlisMt*^ J,y ft, 

II. K... -V«*sV KMtUm. 
SOHB ISraWal, M.A. Illa.iraied 

byK. H.Ntw. SnmUldltfm. 
tfurmniii Aiuv. Ilr G. E. Troatbeok. 

KfcMtta 'vi. i' ft ■-. . 

.. It, W. A. Dill. Illi»lnu4 by 

II. C. RosUrr. 
Comw«u. By A. U Silmon. IlluslraieS 

by 11. C Bo. 
n>lTT«KT. fly S. IWinr-f kulii. IlWrxUo' 

l.y J. Wylie. 
1 1, nivn.nrinr. fly II. W. Tompltinv 

F.K-H 5. lllnilralKl by K. H. -New. 
TaB F.Nr.l mi LANs*. By F. O. Brabant. 

M.A. Illiutraied 1-jr K II. New. 



K«»t. IlyG. Clim.li. 
Bedford. 



Ilhiilrated by r. D. 



Tsr Im.ii or WioifT. I: 

mtodr/F. D. Bedford. 
Soaajrr. T»r P. A. 11. Lumbers. 

byE II .New. 
BKlWUmnn. By K. S. Rotosa. IQsw- 

Svrroix. By W. A. Dun. lUwtrattsI by J. 
Wrlla, 



Br 1. C. Co.. L.L.D., r.8.A- 

Illu«nl«l by /. C Wjdl. 
TiiiNoith Riding or VoiKnnuL By J. E. 

Morrk. Illattrattd by R. I. S. Bcrtnaa. 
lUuninrr. By J. C Com. HuMraecd by 

M. E. r-u. 
Skiiv. By F. II. Tadusm. Wltb sunr 

IBa«niJaa.by ik Aarbor. 
Doksbt. By Fiuk R H.Aih. IBuvrsiaL 
r. BrW. M. CkllKluc II! 

by Kli»l»t» Hartley. 
NoiriiAUrrnmiuaK. lly WaWeung I>ry. 

lIlBtrma*. 

T*« Raw Kinma or yosAvuis*. By J. B. 

Morrii IlbKntcd. 
Oiro.,..i.i.r. Br F. G. BraWnc lllo. 

tn'oj by R. H. Ntw. 

1 * Catmidrai. By Oaorvv Clinch. 
mutinied by B«Mrioc Alcock. 



Little Library, Tho 
Willi 1 «f, Nate*, and Photogravure Froacispicccx. 

Small Pelt ivo. Haik Volume, tlalk, II. 6d. nil ; liatktr, u. 6J. net. 
A srt ics o( siiiaI 1 1 mok.s under the abore title, conMialngsomc of the famou.-. workt 
ralurta, in the domain t of ficuon. poeuy, and belles IcUrts. 
I'hu Krnrt alia conuini volumes of selections in prose and verse. The books, are 
with the mont scholarly care. Each one contains an introduction whlct. 
i;ivn(i )a short biography of the author: (a)n critical ntimatc of the bovk. Where 
they are necessary, short notes are added at the foot of the pate 

Each toiurne has a photogravure frontispiece, and the books are produced wtOi 
great care. 



Aaoa. ENGLISH I.VRICS. A LITTLE 

I'.OOK OF, 
Au.tcn (J»nc). PRIDE AND TREJU- 

DICSi i:J.icd bf I'.. V. Lucas. TV* 

Kataaaa. 



NORTHANGKR ABBEY. Fuite.1 by E. V. 

UiKun* Vrrnvct.). THE ESSAYS OF 
I.OKD HACON. Kdiied by EcwArr. 

Vaaaen 
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Barhan (R. 11.). THE lNC.cu.nsnY 

LEGENDS Edited by J. II, Atlay. 

fit* K#»'MWf J. 
BarnettfMra. P. A.\ A LITTLE BOOK 

or ENG i I 

Bcckford (VYIIUam). THK HISTORY 

OF THE CAI 1 1 

by E. Dcmikm K 
Bl.ke (WIIIUm>. FROM 

WILLIAM BLAKE. Educd by M. 

PlOII 

Borrow Ulcorgc). LAVENGRO. Roiled 

DESGlUOME. /■» IVlWI, 

THK ROMANY RYE. Kdiud by J«i'< 

SaMFV *f a 

Hrownlng (Knrwrli. IONS 

FROM THE EARLY POKMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNIMi. Edited by W 
Hall Cvifiin, M A. 

Canning (dear**), tt I 1(1 IONS FROM 
IHK ANTI-JACOBIN: wilb '. 

ubiirioaal Pont Edited by 

I.UIVl'.S*'. 

Cowley t Abraham). THE ESSAYS "I 
: \HAM COWLEY. Edilvd by H. C 

M INLIItM. 

Crabbc (Qcort*). SELECTIONS FROM 
IRGE ' I. AliUE. Edlled by A. C 

Dam 

Cralk mn.y. JOHN HALIFAX. 
01 N T IE M AN. Hid by •MBJi 

MaTJI13C*K. Twh Vflumtl. 

Craahaw (Richard.. THK RNCU&H 

l>l ■!• MS 1 '. KI) CRASHAW. 

Edi«.i by Et.ai « t> II ur t in. 

ItanK (All£hl*rl>. I II K INFERNO OF 

Tnuslued by H. F. C**t, 

I.Jiird by PAOtrToVKirr. M 

lURCATORIOOF DANTE- Tr*n»- 

bud by If. F. Ca.v. Edited by Fa..h 
>•«, M.A,, Dl.nt. 
IARADISO OF DANTE. Tnun- 
by II. V. Caiv Edited by Paget 
T.iVKMUt, M.A. D.I. in. 
Dart*? (OeorM). SELECTIONS FROM 
IHEPOl :• I.l.v. 

Edited by R. A. Sr»«*rrt:iU). 
Ilewie (A. C). A LITTLE BOOK OK 

LIGHT VERSE, 
trlikcni (Chariot). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Farrier (Sn»an). MAURI \ 

».|. Kimi and l-onn 

lor*cu.ricj<. 'Aitf I'alumti. 
THK 1 S HERITANCK. 7W CAwl 
Oa«fcril(Mr..V. CRANFORD. Edited by 

R. V LurA*. .9«#»J EJilia*. 
Haw-thwnu'NaUienlell. THK St A KM 1 

LETTER. Edited by Prac-v l>i> 
HwiirinnJT. P.). A LUTLE BOOK 

OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 




Kcat. (John). POEMS With an luico- 
. 1. 1.1 1 Bi ., ,, *n.1 Note* by J- 

Maaaria&p. 
KlnKl«ke<A. W.I. EOTHF.N. WbbH 

tnuodatfaion and Note*. Jaiaae* aV>r.'*a. 

Lamb (Chartca). ELIA. AND THE 

I SSAYS OP ELIA Edited by 

R. \ 
Lockerd-Vl. LONDON LYRII 3. 

by A. I>. GodLVY, M.A. A reprint of (he 

Fim BaVli 
Laagfeilow (H. W.l S E I. K C T IONS 

FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 

I- M. Fal i 
Marvvll (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 

A.M.IthV. MAKVII.L MiWd by E. 

W.II.HT. 

Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS 
[OHN MILTON. Ed 1. .1 by n < ■ 

Bbbcbihg, M.A., Canon o(Wwiniin.i.r. 
Molr.D. M.i. M WML W.Mi 11 

by T 1 
NlchoUf J. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 

ENGLISH SONNETS. 
KocheloiK-auM<La>. THE MAXIMS OF 

LA 1 Tr.mliM 

liy I 1 d by 1 ■- H 

I I.LU 
-Smilli (lloratennd .lame*). REJECTED 
ADI 'I Kdlle, b, '. hi 

M.A. 
sirrne ri^u«ncc). A SENTIMENTAL 

JOURNEY. Edited by H. « 
Teeinyaon (Alfred, l.or.l>. my. EARLY 
MS OF . M.I KI I .. I.OI 
SON. Edited by J. Oman 

IN m'eMORIAM. Edited by H. C 

BmCmim,, M.A. 

' ■ . Edited by liuumii 

WtdiiMMtoirna. 
MAUD. EdliodbyKitiAi" . 11W01 otmiii, 
Thackeray! YV. M->. VANITY I 

■BUd by '• ' rhrn l'«>«(. 

PKNLitS'SIS. E4iud b>' S. UanwK. 

TA1Y4 I'^immfi. 
ESMOND- EdiMdbyS. GwrxK. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Kdiledb T S.GwTJm. 
VaMShan <ll«a»yl, II : IS ol 

Hi! N KY VAL'Gll AN. Ediied by Bna 41 

H o-PT.»K. 
Walton (liMkV THF. COMPLKAT 

ANGLER. 
W«tcfboaoal«r«. All.., I. A 1 ITTl.F 

HOOK OF III 1 MM. Edit*.! 

by. eiriik AV/Maa. 
Worda»urlh(AV. 1. SELECTIONS FROM 
OR1IL Ediud by No 

C. Smith. 
Woraiw«rthfW.)an.l ColcrMg* (S. T.). 

LYRICAL BALLADS. EdkedbyCnncs 

Sam HON. 
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Miniaturo Library 

Reprints in miniature of a few interestinjr, book* which have ntialUiex of 
humanity, derrotion. or literary genius. 



EurHIAMQ* : A Puloeur M Ycim:: 

Edawl FitrGcrald. r'rueu tbe cjm 

lislicJ by W. rkkt-titt£ id 1 3>i. D4mj 

jtm*. L*ntke'. ■ 

I'oLOKiin: or Win Saws anil Modern Id- 
iunc« By K/iwar.l I- Ital • 
IS* aditiun publiihol by W. Pickering in 
ifst. [>*my jama. Lentker, -u. net. 

Tub Rvraivat or Omar Khayyam. By 

Kd»«r<! Flutter ■ 

of i* $9, Third /Uitutn. Isolker, \k ntt. 



Tim Lire or Kuwaiti, I^ird llumr or 

ClUlKHV. Wn- 

lb* edition prmlc«l a: SrrairlwTy HU1 in 
Ih« year iyA-1- -ViMum jiema. i«fv». 
o*. far/. 

Tim Vinos* or Don F> 

Vilibcas. KnUht of the Oder i 
James. Mule Knrjisb by K. I. From the 
edition printed foi voaan, i«* 

Ltmlkcr. 3/ ml. 

Pocu*. By Dora CitwiK From lb* «*V> 
tiooof i*«8. ttnthrr, »«. art 



Oxford Biographies 

Flop. %vo. Each vofume, eUth, it. 6J. nit ; Italhtr, 5/. «W. «w. 

These books are written by scholar* of repute, who combine knowledK' 
literary skill with the power of popular presentation. They are illustrated from 
authentic mater I 

KnniRT I rnco. 

With i-- Illustration*. 
Cnatiiaw._ Ity A. S. M'lK.a-all. \\ 

llloatratioa*, 
St. F«a*i i» or A>r,l.l. By Anna M. Rtod 

dart. Willi rMllmlnt, 
Cannula ByW Alison Phillip*. With i. 

llloi.tr idom. 

riEi.D. By Walter i I. I Wkk it 

IHii-Uralr I 
GOSTMB. By II. '-. All.rn With II lllu.- 

UMlsna, 

PmrL.-«, Ily Vik«ud( St Cyr**. Wiib 
i> I Uo>l rat ions. 



Danrc Ai 1 1.1 1. Ily Pacrt Toyitbn 

D.l.iu. Witb 1 j I II lunations. Stctnd 
Edttttn. 

SavowAi ■> a. Ity I I- ~- 11 -■ t.ui.-h. M A 

Wiih 11 Illn.iiAtiont. Second EAtim. 
|ohm Howaku. By K. < -.(.) 

KiJi.>p>>rt;icHiceAter. W'nb i! Illiivtnllon*. 
TmsmoK. ! M, M I 

IlluMialirn-. 
Wait** Kuu By I, A. Taylor. Will, 

r 3 I llmtrationi 
Kuuius , Br K. r. II. Capey. 

Mluttrttlon*, 

[ ||> VOUKO PuKTRNUU. By C 

With 13 Illustrations. 



With ■ 

S. Tarry. 



School Examination Series 
Edited by A, M. M. STEDMAN. M.A. Cr. Iw. u, «. 



KrBNCn KxANIMATiOrr PAW**, fc 
M. Stadmnjlj M.A. Tkirieentk tiditian. 
A Knv, MBOfd 10 Tulors mid Priwl* 
Stuclenu only to be haJ on application 
to the Publisher*. fijtk EJititn. 
Crmvn tit. ti. net. 
Latim KtaHiHATIOH Pa !•»»«. Ily A. M H 
SWdrnari, MA. Thirteenth Edttitn. 
Key (Airlt Bttitim) issued as above. 
U nit. 
Grcxk Examination Parxr*. By A. M. M. 
StMlman, M.A. F.irktk Kditiin. 

Ksy ITkivJ EJilin) Issued as above. 
6t.fl/. 

On km i-.' muun Pmbi •■ Bj t ; i. 

h, mtAJUitie*. 



Kcv (ninf HJiiim) bmd ... 

«*. av/. 

HiyroRV aMtl tiKOOMrtlY KaAHr. 

PArcin. By C. H. Sixnce, M.A. J««trf 
aTaVnf— . 

M Parnai. By R. X. 
Stw 

t'i«rr.«AI- KwOarLKDCK KXAMIKATIOSf 

«v By A. M. M. Swdmau. 

Kav <7-4in/ tUUtimt) iaatMd a, abw.,. 
71. net. 

Kxahiiatiom Parsn in Bmouih Histobt. 

By J. Tail Plowdcn-W*rdU», B.A. 




General Literature 
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Science, Textbooks of 

Edited by C. F. GOODCHILD, B.A.. B.Sc, and C. R- MILLS, M.A. 

TrenxifAl \«ITICMKTIC AUK CKOW- 

»y C T- M lllis. Mill I >. to*. 

V t*L 

Ex>urLU in Phvmc*. Br C K. |»lion, 
RA. O. Arc. »/. tat 

. Ommkic Ctaa-mcnr. By 
A. K. Duiuian, B.rti. Illustrated. Cr. 
Sms 



IHacticai. MaxKASllca. By Sidney H. Walla, 
Tkind lUMen. Cr. Srw. jr. eJt 

Phaitical Piiwct. By H. Stroud, D.Sc, 
M.A tv.it*, 31 W. 

Practical Ciucmiwtvv. Part 1. Bv W. 

r'irnrh, M. A. Cr. few. Fnrtk : 
tt.td. Bait it. ByW. I .-. M.A.,uiuI 

"I" II. BoAidmui, M.A- Cr. it*. 11, M. 



Social Questions of To-day 

Edited by U. M B. GIBBINS, Lit! TV, M.A. Cnmm 8t*>. a>. 64. 
A ktiiv, 1 if •...Uuncs upon thaw topics of social, economic, am! induMrial inloreat 
that are foremost in Uie public mind. 



T»Aurs UmCttlSM (*"*» ami OlO. By G. 

Ite wB . TVntSdk 
Thi Comwbmck or Natiom- By C V. 

IbHtaMc. M A. Tt-JKMItm. 
TuAumlwuin. ByW. II WilkinOi-A- 
Tub RtnAL fcxonut. By P. Andmm 

Graham. 
I.aku Natiokm.i.-atiok. By Harold Co*, 

a temd hdttiMm. 
A Smoktiu Woatotl . 1'ay. By H. dc B- 

A R. A. Hadnald 
Back to Tim Lam>. An lnuui<y Mtlu Kuial 
DepotmLiion. By II . K- Moor*. 

Ctmm By J. Slr|ihrn 
Jama. 



Tim Factom St>tkm. By B. W. Cook* 

Taylor. 
Wow'! Wp»k. By Lady IJilkc, Miw 

Bullcy, and Miss Whitby. 
-iix iamm ako Modiik Tiroucnr. By M. 

■ .aim. 

Tun I'iwiii or Tim i:«i»rmni By J. 

A. H..l~ 11, M A. 
I.Ira m 1'. 1 MM By Arthur Shcnrrcll, 

Kaii.wav Natiokai i/ahok. Hy Clement 

Uwk 
Umivxxsut *w> SiHiAi.SrrrutaiMii 1 v 
W. Ke*uo, M.A. 



Technology, Textbooks of 

Edited byG. ft GOODCHILD. B A., RSC.wHi; R MILLS, M.A. 
Fully /.'.'« >"attd. 



H-.«iiiMiir»Dmv By J. A. K. Wood. 
iKitU I-MUCH. Cr. Sew. u. Oaf. 

CA»ftNIKV AWP |OI«rBS II) ' ' 

r'tarlt J Utt U m , Ck tot*, y. <»' 

HllLUm, lHMHr.rl.-U. AMD Pu» 

■n U.I! SmmJ Edilitm. Cr. tc-.: 
at. 



. . I 1 «i, i.r. in.', trj rttl Smwr or lt\- 
TIL* !>»■ n.h. By AMnd F. Barker frmt 
tow. j,, fct. 

■ »■ QiiAimTir.^ 11/ II 1 1 
Cr. ttv.Ar.rW. 
Mroi-.t Hkiai. Woaw. By A. C Hortk. 
Cr. 8m. xj. 6J. 



Tlioology, Handbooks of 

Edited by K. L OTTI.EV, I). I)., Professor of Paxtoral Theology at Oxford, 
nod Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
The scries is intended, in pari, to furni -. 1 •• 1 Inrgyand teachers or sludenls of 
Theology with tniitw.jrthy iWbeokar, iidwiuatrry rup re xat ting the proml position 
of the question? dealt with; in psrt, ■« mak« accnaiUr to thn mdin( public an 
arxurale and conciao atatpmcnt or facta and principle* 111 all i|tmtion» b'arinj on 
Theology and Religion. 



T«* XXXIX. Airitmor run Cnuxcii or 

on. Kditcd by E. C. S. Gibwn, 

D. IX Fi/tk ami Cknfr EJilim if c~4 

Yrtmmr. [>rr*t Jtxr. 111. (ft. 
AM llrrnoOOCTIOK TO thk Hl«T<»v nr 

Rclk.iok. By T. B. J»ron». il.A.. 

Ijtt.P. Third EMUrn Dtmjl:\: tel.lU. 
Tae Doctiiinb or nir Imca»ha noi By R 

t. Oaky, IXD. fttmi *** Citsf^r 

£JiUtn. ''t~.r r*-*. IN. fW. 



Am Imtioductioa to th« Huronv or nir 
Caxxos. Uy A. E. Bum, .D.D Dr—y 
tow. lot. tot 

Tm» Piriiosornv or Bbucaoh in Esklamv 
AMD AurmcA. I!y Allrcd C*I<<csaI. U.l>. 
l),my tow- roa. (J. 

A Hivrnrynr I.Aiir CHinTiAi Iirxrimr. 
By J. I . Swtriun. Baker, M.A. Drmy tow. 
ro*. - 
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X(/tmJtdfri- V*-rl~. ~r.fc(. 

Xm RoOKSt ! ► a] r C - CBm 

In Am w tii inmtt Mnul ar fc 

fc *».!►—. M-A. iV-pta. Srurmdmmd 

CX**f 1 d.:-~. m.*d. 



Coaa^M-A. /m-yl 



b,H.U 



Part II. — Fiction 



OKI 



OTHER^ 



SUSANNAH A*I> 



■ I.UNDER or AS INNOCENT. 

S*u*J Fd.li**. C*.U* fa. 
CAPE ICIOCS CAROLINE, irumd Kdl- 
l.rm. Cr. tv*. 

LOVE ANI> LOUISA. .$««»/ frV/M 
*». 6*. 
«. A l"A» »r». fa. 

ry. r*w 

EdUira. Cr. Ww. 4*. 
AMtoT (F V Awkor of 'Vk. V«aL* * 

RAYAKH IKOW BENGAL. MuaMaJ 

by Btu«u I-ajituws. 7fa>rf JUMtn. 
M. jr.ft/. 
lUchallardrvlnzY. AuiWcr-'KbraHcMea.' 

DAURKI OF THE BLESSED lSLBS. 

Third r. J,/nm. Cr. tr*. fa. 
BarotlBlcl-rdL A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third rV.niw, Cr. !«■» 6«. 
THK 1 /V-.-M/V. OMaw.fa. 

Hmrlnf<louUtS.\ ARUINKI.L. J>(flk 

I .1 .-.« Cr. Ik «*. 
URITH. KflkBdMm. Cr.tr*. fa. 
IN THK HOAR OF THE SLA. .Snnd 

•*. Cr.tc*. St. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. FrurtJk FMlin. 

Cr. 6tv. at. 
MARGERY OF QUHTHER. 7MW 

Edilirm. Cr. *t» fa. 

THE QUEEN Or LOVE. F(fit KMlh*. 

Cr.tr*. fa. 

V TUrdKdIUtn. Cr.BML fa. 
KiTTY ALOXE. Fi/tA Fdilim. Cr.Hw. it. 
N0EM1. IllmuaWd. Frmrtt, F.dilim. Cr. 

tr*. fa. 
THK IIKOOM-SQUIRK. llluauMd. 

t./eh SdMtm. Cr.tr*. fa. 



DARTMOOR IDYLLS, Cr. ftw «*, 
THK IKMWCOMfcOtnr- 

fLdifm- Cr. tp> fa- 
il E TINNER. 

Srtrmd Edilirm. Cr *M. Sa. 

BLADYS. 

ha* fa. 

PRIEST. Cr. 
WINKKRED. 

Cr. Im. fa. 
ROVAL GEORCtE. IMaauaiii. <V. aar. fa. 
IBmomkI Cr. •*» fa. 
CHRKOr AM. SORTS. Cr. Urn *+. 
IS DSWISLAND. JauaW £r£>7x~ 

■w. fa. 
LITTLE TUTENNr. A Hrm M*3ti~. fat 
8a* *1» Strand Nmh and fcvs*. far 

BonudOh 
Harlow MaoaV. THK LAND Ol 

SHAMROCK. Cr. In k SmiIh 

Strand Novell. 
Barr iRXwl). IN THK MIDST Of 

ALARMS. Third F.dilim. Cr.tr* Aa 
DIE MLTAULE MANY. 7»Jr»f KMitim. 

CV. Raft 6s. 
THE COUNTESS TKKLA. Third JCdmVrm. 

Cr. tre. fa. 
THK LADY ELECT RA. StcmU JUbHrm. 

Cr.tr*. fa. 
THE IBM PETTICOAT. 

1 Mutinied. Tkird F.dition. Cr 8oa. at 
Set alw Slrami Ne*«l> tad S. Cram. 
RcKbk (HaroWL THE ADVKN TURKS 

OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. C. In. U. 

frtllocfHUalrcV. KMMA.N UELbURDRN. 
MERCHANT. With is llluuraiwn, Jr. 
G K. Cmarumi. im 
Cr. In. fa. 
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BaoaotKE. P.) DODO. Frank Fdilim- 

Cr. U*. <u. See also Sutrid Novels. 
Beaeon (Margaret). SUBJECT TO 

VANITY, rr.lw, M-'^- 
Rourne (Harold C. ). Sea V- Lanrhridrr. 
Burton (J. Mluundellcl, THE YEAR 

ONE: A Pace of the French Revolution. 

Ilhulnied. t r. 8.-w. Or. 
IHI. FATB OF VALSEC. Cr. ive. <n. 
A BRANDED NAME Cr. kv. 6*. 

See alto Strand N 1 
Carta (Bernard;. ■ Toe Lake of 

WW I VARY CON- 

>SIONiOF DIANA PLH ISE. Third 

rUirwa. (V. It*. 6/. 
A JAY OF ITALY. FnuihKJ. Cr.hoi. Of. 
LOAVES AMi FISHES. Stood Adiium. 

CbeerteWWeatberhy). THE TRAGEDY 

OF THE CHEAT EMERALD. Cr. 

Br*. 61. 

MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 

Stand Miti**. Cr. liv. U. 
Sat*! Novak. 

Clifford (Mujh). A PRKK LANCE OF 

TODAY. Cr. »rw. 6*. 
CHMord (Mr.. W. K,). Seo Simnd Novel, 

and Books for Boy* and Cult. 
Cot* iTKofjuu*. A CHANGE OF FACE. 

Cr. t* 6*. 
Corelll (Maria). A KOMANCK OF TWO 

WORLDS. /Wafr-S... r* BUHtm, Cr. 

la* t-.. 
VENDETTA. TvtnifTkird Edition. Cr. 

lav. or. 
THELMA. Thirl y^ourth Edition. Cr. 

*•■. Of. 

»TH : THK. STORY OF A I 

iitttntkMdilhm. Cr. few. U. 
OFLILITH. Thirttonlh Edi- 
tion. Cr. too. 6a, 

WORMWOOD. F»»rtH»l\M. Cr.ivo. Of. 

BAKAHBAS: A DKF.AM OF THK 

WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Forty/int So* 

•***#•. C'». •** C#. 
THF. .1 v.. 

Edition. Cr. *w. r... 
Ill MASTER CHRISTIAN. tS;fA 

Tlaaaaal' Cr. te*. 61. 

1 POWER: A STUDY IN 

SUPREMACY, isotf Thninnd I 

•a*, or. 
GOD'S GOOD MAN : A SIMPLE LOVE 
i.irt Thon—nd. Cn lea, «r. 
THE MIGHTS' ATOM. A Nr* Edition. 

■ ■ law, 6*. 
BOY. -< Ma itrffttra. Cr. Be*. 61. 
JANE. A Area Edition. Cr. Bet. 6>. 
Crockett (3. R.L Author of'Ihi Raidart,' 

.:.. L0CH1NVAR. llluatratad. Third 

Edition. Cr. lev. fcr. 
THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. tW. «.. 

CrakarfB. M.i. THE OLD l tUTON 

MENT. Cr. lev fa. 
JOHANNA S tend Edition. Cr.ltv. 61. 



THK HAPPY VALLEY. Third Edition. 

Cr. lea. 6f. 
«. NINE DAYS' WONDER. TArre* 

/,/,.-,,,«. Cr.lee. or. 

THE BARTONS .Mere 

F.l.tion. Cr. Bra. it. 
ANCEL. Pmrlk Edition. O. ten 61. 
A STATE SECRET. Third Edition. Cr. 

lev. y. so*. 
Devreon (Francla W.). THE SCAR. 

Sntnd Edition. Or. feo. Ox. 
Ifcrweon (A. J). DANIEL WHYTE. 

Cr. Dm. *r . W. 

Ileyla (A. Oonan). Author of ' Soar lock 

Holmes." ' 1 lie W11110 Ccenpanj,' etc 

ROUND THK RED LAMP. M*M 

Edition. Cr. at*. 6». 
Duncan (Sara Jceinnrtte) (Hn Evened 

C*te*\ THOSE DELIGHTFUL 

AMERICANS lllu.iraied. Third Edition. 

Cr. tew or. See also Strand Novels. 
FlndUterlJ.il .1. 

OF BALUOWKIE fi/th Editwn. 

Cr. lea. co. 

Sc» alio Strand Novel*. 
Flrtdlater I Mar,). A NARROW WAV. 

Third Edttton. IV. da*, or. 
THE ROSE OF JOY. Third Kditien. 

Cr. lew. 6f. 

; : 

FltzpatrU-k <K.) THK WEANS AT 
\N. Illustrated. Sttond Edi- 

raw. Cr. (aa. or. 
FHratephen (Gerald), MORK KIN 

THAN KIND. (/In. or. 
Fletchrr (J. SO. LUCIAN THE 

DREAMER. Cr. Sew. 6r. 
Fraaer (Mra. Hugh), Author of' Tha Stolen 

Emparoe' TlO: SLAKING OK THK 
1: D. Cr. It*. o< 
THK SHADOW OF THJB LORD Cr. 

lew. f.i. 
Fuller- MalUand (Mn.). Author of ' Thr 

D»y DickoIUeth.aHartacxe.' BLANCHE 

ESMKAD. Sttsnd Edilirn. Cr. (aw. 6*. 
Gerard (Dorothea). Author of *l.*ty liabr. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

Stumd Bditi**. Cr.ts*. f.i. 
HOLY MATRJIIONY. SkmJ Editim. 

Cr. lea. f.i. 
MADE OF MONEY. Cr. Btw. O. 
•IMF. nKIDHI OF LIFE Cr. lew. ea. 
■J'HE IMf'KORABLI IDYL. TAi'rrf 

F.diiivm. Cr. 3e». «#. 
See al>a Strand Novel*. 
Gerard l:mllv|. III. HERONS' 

TOWER. Cr tm. 6.. 
Oiaalog (Qc«r(c\ Auiliur of 'Drenoa,' 'In 
llie >*~f of T.l.,1 

TRAVELLER. Svr-dXd. Cr. taw. or. 
ROWS' Ol '. •**. 6.. 

OMr (CharlaaL HUNTER'S CRUISE 

Illiutraled. Cr. lew. 'J.td. 
lUrradeti (Beatrice). IN VARYING 
MOODS. Ft%rt€t*lk td.Utn. t '. Ear. 61. 
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THE SCHOLAR'S DAUGHTER. >'«ria 

tUi'it*. Cr. Imt. U. 
HILDA STRAFFOKI'. Cr. Im, dr. 
Marred <KHFran<*« Forbe* HotwtHK^ 
TICK r.xMING OK THE BRUTE. Cr. 

Btv. 6*. 
Il.rh<r1«>n (Asm* O.V. PATIENCE 

DEAN. C»-. Ir-. «.. 
Hkaene ("Robert). THE PROPHET OF 

HKRK KUE t SQUARE. Si*mJ AaVriaa. 

Cr. Bw. eu. 
TONGUES OK CONSCIENCE. Sttn* 

RJititn. <V. •»». *r. 

IX. Pl/tkJUlUtm. Cr. »r*. a*. 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Jiri* 

W Cr. Bra. Ai. 
RYEWAYS. O. Sr* u. « 
THE GARDEN OK Al.l.AH. Ikirtttm.-t 

KJilum. Cr. Bra. <M. 
THE HLACK SPANIEL. Ol 8.-». 6«. 
Mobbee (John Oliver >. Auti.*- 01 

Orange.- THE SERIOUS WOOING. 

Hom (Anthony). THE GOD IN THE 
CAR. TalkJLiMm, Cr. to*. At. 

A CHANGE OK AIR. SistM BtUHm. 
Cr. tre. t*. 

A MAN OK MAXK. .' ,'M /ueVrW Cr. 
»o». 6.-. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. Sixik EJitim. Cr. (cm 6/. 

PHROSa lllmu.Kd l.y H. R. MilLai. 
SitUKJititn. Cr.tet. 6i. 

SIMON DALE. Illustrated Stvtnli Editit: 
Cr. Br* 0>. 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Ftwrlh Eiilirm. 
Cr. Bra. 6r . 

?UISANTE. A*<rr* Xaftsto. c>, 8a*. 4*. 
UK ■ ;UK Cr. few. 6.. 

I OK THE PUBLIC Illw- 
traud. Atfurxt Fditie*. L r. H* 61. 
Mope. (Oratum)i Author cf ' A Cardinal and 
in, i -i ieoc*.' etc., ceo THE LADY 
OF IVTE StcendFJ. Cr. tt* 6». 
Iloush (Emereon). 7 HE MISSISSIPPI 

nOniu.i-.. uiu.ir.ied. r..x,,,. 

Ilnuntnan !Clnmmc»). THE LIKE OK 
SIR .-. ;\I IS. Cr. Br*. 6i. 

Hyoc (C.J. Cutclllle). Author of 'Captain 
K.iiln. - Mi , PURSER. 

Jacobs (W. W.). MANV CARGOES. 

/"aw -/■'.,- i H £J!t,„. Cr. Era. jr. 6a". 
-SKA URCHINS. 7W/.A tdxltm.. Cr. 

l\-u at, 6rf. 
A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illiuuated. 

SrrrntA K.<ltte». Cr. Brr. y. id. 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illuseraied. KM 

F.ditirm. <>, %»,. «... 
JiwIHinl, THESOET SIDE .Swarf 

THE BETTER SORT. Cr. Sm. ts 
THE AMBASSADORS. AhW «*(«>. 
Cr. Bra. U. 



Cr 



THE GOLDEN BOWL T*ir4 E4itLm. 
<- tar. 6a. 

Janaoei (OuataiL ABRAHAMS SACRI- 
FICE Cr.f*. 

Keay* (M. A. Mitchell). HE THAT 
EATE'rll BREAD WITH ME. 
.':■* Bj 

Laagbrldr* 0M and Bum 

HaroM... THE VALLEY OK 

MrKl.-ASCE, Cr.ta* '- 
Lawlaas (Una. EeMlyJ. WITH ESSEX 

IN IRELAND. Cr. few. 6r. 
Sat Iks Kfraars Novell. 
Ijiwion (HarryX Arnbor of 'When the 

Billy &*>-• CHILDREN OP THE 

BUSH. O.Bev 
UOe«i{W.i, THE HUNCHBACK OK 
sTEk. TAi'J KdWm. Cr 

•m. U. 
THE CLOSED I«X)K. TkirJ F.4ititm 

CV.Bm. tJ- 
THK VALLEY OK THE SHADOW. 

I [fanned. TMi.d t.Ji -•!>«. Cr. Im Co. 

BEHIND THE THRONE. TkirJ Kdilitm. 

L.v.tt-vJt» (S.L OR RAIN. .StfW 

Lonx (J. Lather). CnAutlc* rf 'The 
Darling of (be Godx' MADAME 

n : i i i ii.v. cr «m ti.ew: 

BIXTV JANE iv.lw. «. 
La-wta iCcdll. THE MACHINATIONS 
OF THE MVO-UE. Cr. Br*. e>. 



Lyall (Etea-L 
NOVELIST. 
v. U 



DERRICK. VAUCHAN. 
4>a> Ta«aiaaat Cr. Beaa. 



nVCarthy IJuXln H.X Aalkoe of • If I were 

IE LADY Or LOYALTY 

HOUSE. lUoatrued. rai'rrf JSMtttm. Cr. 

In.. 6/. 

THE DKVAD. SmndJUM**. Cr. *wl tr. 

OUcdonaM I.KooaldX THE SKA MAID. 

St*an* ttiitir*. Cr. lev. Or. 
MaCBa«*hUri(SA THK FORTUNE OK 
ISTINAMACNAB. i kird f.dxt,*.. 
C'.U*. o>. 
MaUKLocaaX COLONEL ENHERBYS 
WIIK. FM*rH futitir*. Cr tr*. U. 

MSEL OK PERFECTION. Arm. 
fWk/nm, CV. hw 6a. 
THE WAGES OK SIN. Fr.ri trm ,* SdMtn. 

«*». a>. 
THE CARISStMA. /■•.rrA JUUot ( - 

IHECATELES5 BARRIER. FtmnkEM. 

flp«. <"r "bw. tU. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 

CAI.MADY. StmHBMirm. Cr.aa*. dr. 
See al^> Books for Boy* u*d Girl.. 
Mann(Mra. M. E.V. Ol.lVIA SSUMMER. 

SttnUtUS!..— . C. lev. 6». 
A LOST ESTATE. /« .Veea A^'/iaa. 

Cr. fa*. 6j. 
TUB PARISH OF HILBY. A Sn, tdiium. 

Cr. ana. 6». 
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THE PARISH NURSE. F~r,k gjilirm. 

Cr. to* to 
GRAN'MAa IANF Cr. tea to 

iKD. Cr. few. &. 
A WINTKI A Htm *aWm- 

. te*. o*. 
ONE ANOTMKRS BURDENS- ^ .Vf 

EdltUm. Cr. *-. to 
ROSE AT HONEYPO T. Third «. C». 

8»». <«. SkiIwDmIh^i lloyiand 
■Marriott <Ch»rl<«>. Author of "Th. 
lamd Edition. 

Cr. Btw. to 
.Marah (RlchardX THE TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE Xrteai&titim. Cr.8«w. 6Vt. 
A DUEL. Cr. Scr. to 
THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Stomd 

Ediii.—. C'.Bir. to 

See «lvj Sir-ud Novell. 
Mmh (A. V. Vi.i. Author of ' The Pour 

Furthers' mo CLEMENT : 

tnMd. S*t**J Kditim. Cr. to*. 6»- 
Mathtr* (Helen), Auiimi of 'ConJn thro 

the Rye." HONEY. Ainirrt / 

Cr. law «/. 
GRIFF OF GR1FFITHSCOURT. Cr. few 

it, 

THE FERRYMAN. ireW aV/.V/m. C» 

to* to. 
Mattaall iW. II.), Author of -ThaibgMd 

Me-cnrrr.' VIVIEN. Ei(Mk Edition. 

Cr.tr*. «.. 
THE RAGGED Mt-. rAfrrf 

aWtftwm iV.Im 6«. 
FAIiri.: 1 \ STIES. Cr.Sov. 6*. 
M. id< I I.). I •RUT. AVcm/ AV«7j>«. 

IV. lew. to 
RBSURGAM. Cr. En*. to 
VICTORY. C. (w. 6.. 

Steal*, BooktforOirUand Bow. 

mermith (i:m.i. heart or MY 

i ■;. A,. 

•MU» Molly' i 'f> THK 

• ' 11 ! V. Cr. I(». 6». 
MltlnrddlcrtrnmL I III. siiiNOKTMK 
Uluairaird. Stttk Kditie*. 
Cr. Ktw. y. t,i. 
IN Till WHIRL OF THE RISING. 
Third Eiitimi. Cr. tv>. «/. 

1-KH DERELICT. SKtmJ Fd, tim. 
O. to* to 
MOOUCMK (P. P.V Author of "Into the 
Hi«fi«»T» *"d Hc^icn.' THE Al 
Tki'd Edili—. IV. to* 6>. 
Morrlaaa (Arthur.. IALKS OF MEAN 
Siw* Edition. Cr. tow. 6». 
ACHILUOt-rili JAi-O. Ftm-rtk Eiilit*. 

Cr. Iw. ti. 
TO LONDON TOWN. Staid Bdittm. 

Cr.Ul. 4i. 
CUNNING MURRF.LL. Cr. tew. 6. 
THK II IN THK WALL Am** ATaV. 

Mm. Cr. tow. to 

M'. I. HS VANITIES. Cr. to* to- 



ftoaMt (B.I. (MkV fadl THI- 

HOUSE, lllnwnlr*. A»*ri* UWm 
Cr. few. 61. 
See also Si/and Novels. 
Norrlu (W. Ii.). TIIECREDITOFTHE 
STY. illu«'ai»d. .V/.-..«/ Editfrn. 
Cr.lt*. t*. 

ORPHAN. Cr. 

f»* to 

O.tow. to 
BAKHAMOFBKLTANA, SvtmJEditi**. 
Cr. to* 6r. 
Se* al*» Strand Noveto 
OtMraot (Allretf). OWB BOB, 

NMUIK. X(f*th 
Edition- Cr. !o* 6#- 
Opnrnrwlm (Ii. Willllp.). MASTER OF 

VI I.N. '. Cr. 8tw. to 

(tirnham (John). Author of ' Bail* o( 
.VEROK WEBS. 
SttonJ Edilicn. Cr. to 

ATE OK THE DESERT, /.art* 
Ediltem. Cr. ton Of. 

Fain (Harry). THREE FANTASIES. 

< '. Bn\ u. 

I Y KAYS. r*m/ Edilfr- 

(>w. Si. 
farkur (Olllwrt). FIERRK AND HIS 

PEOPI.K. SixlA KMlitm. 
MRS. FALCHION. Fi/tk Edilir*. Cntof. 

to 
THE TR-ANSMTION OF A SAVAfiE. 

SkhU tdiHtm. Cr. tew to- 
ll II I RAIL OF THE SWORD. Illu.. 

tratrcl. Smlk Edflimw. Cr *f*. 6*. 
WHI-.N V ALMOND CAUX 1 1> TONTIAC: 

Th« Story of a Lou Nioolcoo. fiflk 

EtiilkT. Cr. to* ««. 
AN ADVENTURER OK THE N01 

The Law AaVtMom of 'Pretty Flej't" 

Third J!.tiliem. Cr. too. 6j. 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. IUu»- 

trateo. trwrtitKth aMtitm Cr. 8tw. Ca. 
THK BATTLE OF THE STRONOl a 

Romance of Two Kingdom*. IlUwjaied. 

fi/tA Editfn. Cr.tmr. 6t. 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTKS. 

Sft*nd Mto Cr. In* jl. td. 
PnKerlM PHauA THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A III .. NK. Illuiuaurf. Tiird 
■ 
I CROWN THLE KING. With lUatfn- 

t^>oi by Fnak Dood and A Fomtier. 

Cr. Bv* to 
PHillpolU (EdaoX LYING PROPHETS. 

CHrLDKEN OF THK MIST. Fi/tk A* 

t/am. Cr.rwm. ta. 
THE HUMAN BOY. WUh a Fwlllglti 

Fntrtk Edilieit Cr. tv*. to 

OF THE MORNING, .tort/ 
&&MML Cnto* to 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 
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THE KIVKR. Third Ediltm. Cr. to*. U. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Third 

Editi.it. Cr. lee. ii. 
THE SECRET WOMAN. Etnrtk EM tin.. 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. W«k«Pronii.- 
pi«*. Third Kditim. Cr. a:* lb. 

THEPORTRKEVE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Si v. ft i. 

and Novel*. M 

I'U-kthall (Marmadua*.. SATD THE 
F I S H F. R M A N . / i/th Edition. Cr. to*. 

IIRENDLE. Sm*J r.i'i,™ C'. If* 8*. 
»•« Rtxfc." THF. 
r-Hl i .Y«»«qf AoCiriVv 

V** fir. 
THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fmrtk Kdttian. 

Rhy'ii (Omra). THE WOOINt. OK 
SHEILA. A«*e»rf Ed.tim. Cr. 9w &r. 

THE PRINCE OK LISNOVEK. Cr. to*. 
fit. 

Rhy. (Grace) and Another. THE DI 
VKRTUD VILLAGK. Illu.u- 
Doiothv Gwvjr JcrrmcvK. Cr. Im. ew. 

Rid** (W. PattL LOST PROPF.UTY. 
Stand F.dititn. Cr. 8««. 6>. 

EKR. Stand Edition. Cr. tmo. fir. 

A SON OK Til E STATE. Starr*; JT.iV/r>.. 
Cr.SM. V-M- 

A HRK AKER OK LAWS, /t ATm. E/urttf*. 
Cr. to*, u. 6a". 

MRS. GALEK'S BUSINESS. IHuMfAied. 

Srtmd WiV.j», C». to*. 6*. 

1 P. Cr. Its.. 

p. 44 

Ritchie (Mr.. David O.V TIIRTRUTH- 

FUI. LIAR. O. to*, ti. 
Robert* <C. O. D.). THE HEART OF 

THE ANCIENT WOOD. Cn ««* 

jr.fiaf. 
RllMll (W. CUrkl. MY DANISH 

S W K E T III iKl. Itluairated. fifth 

Edition. Cr. too. (a. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. Illuilntcd. 

Setond Edition. Cr. to*, fit. 
ABANDONF.D. Cr. St*, 6* 

See alw> BwIl* for Boy* and Girl*. 
ScrK»rint (Adeline). ANTHEA'S WW. 

Cr. 8rV. tit. 

PROGRESS OF KACHAP.L. Cr. 
to*, fir. 

ill mv.-II I', Ol .in MOAT. Stand 
/Cditittn. Cr, toe. fij. 
lOtS LYGONS HUSBAND. Cr. to*, fir. 
THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. 
Cr. 8m. 6t. 
Sec alio Suand Novell. 
Shannon. (W.F.) THE MESS DECK 

Cr. St*. }f . firf. 

See alio Strand Novell. 



_Sonnl»chi*n(Albam DEEP-SEA VAGA- 

HONDS. Cr.toe. fit. 
Thomptoti (Vaocti. -I INNERS OF 



LI VS.. Cr. ie 



cw. 



Urquhart (M.I. A TRAGEDY IN COM- 
PLACE, SocondEd. Cr. at*. fit. 
Wain*n»an (Paul). BY A FIN 

LAKE. fr.gr* 6>. 
THE :. Cr. 

la*, fit. StcaltoSui.it 

WalU(E.C). TH 

y~: \ If inliirlrj Fcanaati rr. to*. 

to. 
Wataa-n <M. B. Marriott.. ALARUMS 

AM 
CAPTAIN FORTUNE. Third Sntthm. 

Cr. Sew. tr. 
rWISTED KGLANTINI I Illm- 

Iraliour, by Kkut Cxjog. r«7raf AVi fi*c 

Cr.tr*. fir. 
THK HIGH TOBY. With a KraarJapiacc. 

TAW EJiticn. Cr. too. tr. 
Sec ahu Strand Novel*. 
Walla (H. O.). THE SKA I .ADV. Cr. 

Saw. 6j. 
Warinan(Stanli \ . \ 

..... UNDER THF RFD I 

With Illu.iiJtn.il. by R- C WaoDviujL 

TtiinliitA F.JiUn. Cr. 8r». fit. 
Whlltj (Stewart E.) ITw F.Uur.1 

■mac CONJUROR? »n 

Rom*o« tf llic Kfec Trail. SnrtU I 

Cr. So*. 6r. 
WhlU (Percy). THE SYSTEM. /c.W 

•w. C-. ton 6». 
THE PATIENT MAN. SutnJ Si 

Cr.lv*. 6>. 
%VIIIIama«n (Mr.. C. H.\. Author I 

BaHl»torlr>erl.• THE AlK. E.NTURE 

OF PRINCESS SYLVIA, ■■i.'mj hJ>. 

(Am. Cr. to* jr. ltd. 
THE WOMAN WIIU HAKKI). Cr. too. 6r. 
THE SKA COULD TELL Srt»md KdiHtn. 

Cr. 8rv. fit. 
THE CASTLE OF THF. SHADOWS. 

TkirdEdilKM. O. ten 6a. 
PAPA. Cr. 80*. tr. 
LADY BETTY ACROSS Tin 

Third Edition. Cr.ttc 6a. 
Willlaariaon (C. N. and A. M.r. THF. 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: Uei 

Romance of a Motor Car. Iltostraicd. 

F*— ■ •». Cr. tea 

THR PRINCESS PASSES IlloaUatcd. 

Smmth Edition. Cr. to*. 6; 
MV KHIF.M>THE CHAUFFEUR. 

if. Illuitrallona. Smnlh EJittrn 

tow. eu. 
Wyllard* (Dolfl. Aalfcor at 'UrU* .1.- 

llmii*. THK PATHWAY OF I HI 

PIONEER. Fnrth KdiSim. Cr.tm. fir. 
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Metbuen's Shilling Novels 
Cr. Scv. CtaiA, I ». ml. 

Encouiugkd bribe prat and itradr ate of their Sixpenny Novell, Mam Methuen buy* 
ilrrcimtned to unue ■ new »erie» of rkti'Ki at * low price under the title of "Tim Smuxing 
Novn».' Thaw books arc well printed andmli bound in *.WA, Mnd rhe excellence of theif 

rhtvmaybe soused from tbc Harriet of tbovc authors wbo contribute rhc only volume* of 

Mc-T Hetbueo Rroolcl p.-.int "-►II t aim llie I.00W1 lire A» good raid as lone fcft a «ix itiillinr. 
novel, tXill «N«y are. Lh.iiihI in clr.'h ind IKM in piper. Mid llitt their price •» One Shilling mtl. 

Theyfcl «>r» ibal tbr public willi|iiiie.iutr Midi B ood and cheap Utantti re, ted ibebooescao 
be vmai all juud bookxllerj. 
Tbe firtt volume* are— 

Duncan (Sara J.). •THE POOL IN THE 

DESERT. 
A VOYAGK OF CONSOLATION. 
l.'mbrcc (C r.\ A II KA KT OK FLAME. 
Peeio 10. Manvlllc;. \N ill! 

SPARK. 
I-Tndlatcr (Jane II.). A DAUGHTER OF 

., I I.' I F> . 
Klndlatec (Mory). OVER THE M 
lorrc.t (R. BO. Mil. SWORD OK 

AZRAEL. 
rrancUffn. P..1. MISS RR1N, 
Onllon (Tom.. RICKKI 
(Jerard < Dorothea). THINKS THAT 

II U 8 II M 
(HMirlaKit. Murray). WILLOWBRAKK 
OLinvillc iCrncet). THE DESPATCH 

Rll I l: 
I HI nil NT. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. 

thi in< \ ■■ rki a -i K'i 

Gordon Mullen). MRS Cl.VIil 
1 KOFI.E. 

tlon IC. P.). THE REDEMPTION OF 
DAVID CORSON. 

Gray (E. M'Quaonl. MV STEWARD- 
SHIP. 

Ilalea (A. 0.). I.MR THE APOSTATE. 

Hamilton (Lord liroe.ti. MARY HAMIL- 
TON. 

Itarrlntin (Mr«. Iturtrm). A PRIN 

<jk i ir t> ii ;: 

Hooper 1 1.). IIII.MV .11% 

Houu-h iF.ncrHn). I 111. Ml 

BUBIil .K 
•Iota 1 (Mrs. Caffyn). ANNE MAU1.E- 

JtntM (E4gev). KEEPERS OF THE 

VEOPLE. 
Kelly .Florence- l-lnchl. WITH HOOPS 

ok %n ii i 

L*wl....lln„. l-mllvl. MAF.1.CII0. 
Linden (Annie). A WOMAN 01 SI NTt. 

M ; s i 
Lorlmcr iNtml, JO (IKE. 

I.u.h (Charke K.). THE AUTOCRATS. 
MaCdaaeH (Aanel. THE STORY OF 

■I't'u K4SA_ 

M.cgrath '(Harold). THE PUPPET 

CROWN. 



Uallour (Arujraw). VENCEANCE IS 

M I N E 
TO ARMS. 
Barlng-Unuldl-K.). MRS. CUROENVEN 

OFCI iii.ENVEW. 
DOMI1 I v 

FROBtSHBRS. 
Harlow (Jane). Author of ' In.l. Idyll*. 

KKO.M THE EAST UNTO THE 

WEST. 
A CRF.EL OK IRISH STOl; 
I UK FOUNDINi • I IF FORI I'NRS. 
Barr (Robert i. I UK VICTORS. 
Bertram (fJeonret. THIRTEEN EVEN- 

IXi.s. 
Henion (E. P.), Author ..f ' Dodo.' THE 

CAF 
Hewitt iO. Stewart). A STRETCH mi 

THE LAW] I 
Brooke (Lmmai. Till CHILD. 

Bullock i Shan P.). Till: HARRYS. 
THE CHARMER. 
THE SQITIKKEN. 
Till M.iUERS. 

burton (J. BloundelM. ACROSS THE 

I - LAS. 
THE CLASH OK ARMS. 

ED. 
FORTUNES MY ' 
Capes (Bernard). AT A WINTER'S 

Cbe.ocv (Wcatherby). Ill K BA l • i i , i 
RING. 

I III URANDKIJ 

i ill p. l •■.i.| KED GALLEON. 

IOHN TOPP. 

ClllforcKMre. W. K.). A HASH OF 
MER. 

Calling wood (Harry). THE DOCTOR 
OF .III "JUI IBT' 

Corntord (I- Cope). SONS OK ADVER- 
SITY. 

Crane. (Stephen). WOUNDS IN Mil 
RAIN. 

Dcauty (C. E.V THE ROMANCE OF 
VPFOID MANOR. 

[MckeoriOlarrl.i. Til K IIIJ1CK WOLrS 
UK) 

Dlcklnaon (Bvelyo). TIIK SIN OF 
ANGELS. 



$ 



Macfclo ll>aiillr« Bradford). THK VOICE 

EM nil I 
Marin iRkhardi. THE SEEN ftMD 

the 

GARNEKi 

IS. 
M V H V 

:B VEIL. 
MayalllJ. W.I. THE CYNIC AND THE 

SVF 
Mnnfchmia* (Allani. LOVE IN * LIEU 
Moor. (Arthur.. THK KM 

TILIOCS. 
NwMKMfi. Bland). THE LITERARY 

SEN 
NorrUiW. I-. i. AN c: >VL\ 
Ollphant (Mr*.). THK LADY'S WALK. 

'.ik K'nanrJ fortune. 

TK8 TWO MARV -. 

Pcnav <Mra. Frank). A MIXF.D MAR- 

PMUpotU (EdM). THK STRIKING 

FANCY FREE. 

I'rycc (Kkhard). TIME AND THE 

wn\f a s. 
BanJ.lliJ.I.AUXTBKTHIVSBUTTON. 
Kavmnrul (Walter). FORTUNES DAR. 

>0. 
R«jnerlOH>ePr«Il>. RO-M I s. 
Rliy» <Ur«K*>. I li VILL- 

AGE. 
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SkkartlBdltkL OUT OF THF. CYPRESS 

SWAMP. 
Rofcertou m. M.). AGALLAKTQUAKER, 
Saunder. iMarahalli. ROSI-: A ell AH- 

LI IT R. 
S«ic.n( (A4«lln<L ACCUSED AND 

Alt 
BARBARAS MONEY. 
TUP. ENTll' 
A GREAT L 

THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 
I HE MASTER OK BEF.CHWOOD. 
UNDF.R SUSPICION. 
THK YELLOW DIAMOND. 
SHannnn (W. I . 

Slralnll.'. H.i. II "• NET. 

Stringer. Artlmri. 7 "II 
SlunrllKfmfi. CHRIST ALIA. 
Sutherland lllmhcu oil. ONE I 

AND TH 
Swaa(AnBl«l. LOVE CROWN CULM. 
S» lit I Benjamin). SORDt 
Tanqiaeray (M/a. B. ,H.I. THE ROYAL 

ijUai 

Trnltord-TaantoolMrp. f.W.). SILENT 

DOMINION. 
l>ward< Allenl. ATM I I.ST AM* FORD 
UaliMfiunH>aull. A HERO! 

FINLAND 
WaUoa (tl. I*. Marriott,. 7 HEM 

■Zack.' 1AI.1.SUH.LNSTABLEWE1R. 



Booka for Boys and Oiili 

iliustnltJ. Crown Stw. }l. (at 



Tin Grrrinti Woi.i. or Dfir> iiwr. Uy Mr*. 
W. K. CHffMd Skh*I EJitittt. 

Tub 1c«uani>»k'x Swomiv By S. Karine- 

CouM. 
i ik it a GimxoRoom Don. By Kdiih K. 

Tin Doetoi or TBI Juliitt. By II 

Collintwoml 

Imu Pit™. I'.y Lfgaa Maul. lavaf 

MaWtw. 
M».th RixkavtulaiiS VoTA&a. By W. 

I Ult Ru.xlL 



Tm Srcmrr i>r Madam* hi Mohiluc. By 

[bcAui MIV.Mc.ri,- 

S*n Heitok; Or, lb* Biry wi.o »,^1<1 aotav 

l»S». RyO-MM>i1|. 
T»« Xbo C«»»oi By Mi. I 
A Oiai o» th« Peon*. By L. T. Mm!; 

Sirtm* J(diidm. 
HrriTCirvr. By LI. « 

Tun Hunovaar'-K Mm By L T. MraJ' 

Sttrm* EJttir*. 

"ASOircr A PaiMCI. By Mr.. 

M» 
Whik Ai»iii» toiio Iloua. ByMrvli. E. 

Man, 



The Novels of Alexandre Dumas 

PritiM. iWiVIVwi.ii. 



The Trnir.i Mujkituks. Willi a long 
Introdutlion liy Andrew Lug. Duvble 
volum*. 

Tub Paine* vr Thikvk*. SkmJ f.Jiium. 

Ri.nix Hood. A Srqurl to lb* abcAr*. 

Tub CcatiCAM Rio-rnim. 
Gbui< 



Caor-EAUO Jacobot; Jamb: Etc 

Twumr Ybabi Arm. Double voluma. 

Awaucy. 

Til* Caatuc or EmrraiK. 

Tin Snowball, a»l SoLTAMfrnb 

Cbxili : at, Thi Widows Com. 

Act*. 




Fiction 
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Tm Black Tolif. 

TMI YMMTI Mi BaAOCLOKOK. 

Put i. LouiM ik la VaUierc. PuiiUle 

I * I I MIC. 

Put II. Tb« Man In llx Iron Mult. 

I lonlit* V..lunn 
Thr Cmcvkt'» Son. 

Tlt« ".'OLFl-EAMm. 

IS' anon; ot, The Womkb' Wak. Double 

volume. 
Pauiim; Mvkat; uu Pakai Brvho. 
The Atrra.vTi/**u or Cartaim Pahphilb. 

Ftmiwoi. 

CaIIIII I.AMBrBT. 

Cathoinr Blum. 

The Ckkvauu Ij l!A(MExrAL. Dcniult 

volume. 
Sn nuom 
Tim Pawcuw Mutb. 

The Rwihiicmcd or A.vrosrr. 

I IKMlR. 

Pcae La Ruinr. 

'Hmi or Navajujl Til* aatxmd ran of 

Quart M«iut. 
Tun Cmlav Mauaob. Tha ftia put of 

i.>u«o Margot. 
The Wiin Duck Shoot**. 

rfnutraied MIUoa. 

Ilimy i?/>. CUlk. 

Tmr Turn MimtrTuriif. llliiuraird In 
Cokui by Fraok Adam*. •< fWl 



Tub P»l*ica o» Ti«irv*«. Ilhuirated in 

Colour by Frank Adaim. si. 
Kuun Huuo iiii OvriA«r. llluMralad in 

Colour by Frank Ad»uu. i*. 
Trnt Cobicau Ubotiieh. intubated la 

Colour by A. M. M'L.llan. ML U- 
Twk Woi.r.I.tcaiiKK. Illturrattd ia Colour 

by Frank Adamc tt W. 
Gxorubjl Ilius!r»:i.<) in Colour by MuuroUir 

Ha 

Twenty Year* Ant*. I lluatrawd in Colour 

by Frank Adama, *u. 
AMAt'RV. llluxiated in Colour by Gordon 

II » own©, w. 
Twr Snowbaii., anrl Sui.tahrtta. Hint- 

craied in C'ulouf by Frank Adamv. «. 
Tub Vicontece Lkagii.oiob. Illuauaied in 

Colour by V rink Adam*. 
Pari i. Louia* d« la V allien, yi. 
Part li. Tbe Man ia the Iron M'oak. 

Crop-Raked Jaxouot; Tame: Etc 

tralad in Colour by Cordon Brown. 
Thk Caatlb or Errvrain. Ilhsiratad In 

Colour by Stewirt Orr. n . 6Y. 
ACTB. Illuilratfi) in Colour by Gordon 

Hiutrne. ti. rW. 
Crciik; or. The Wrudiro Co«m. Illua- 

Iralnl in Colour by 1>. Murray 

Ua ltd. 

lIMUHUUi or Cartam PAaintar. 

lllu-imtJ in Colour by Funk Adama, 

u «. 



: ll!u\. 



MethtiMi's Sixpenny Books 



a CjtaiK). fkii.k am. pi* 

Rargot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Balfour (Andrww)- BY STROKE OF 

SWORD. 
Baring. Mould (S.X KfR/K BLOOM. 
CHEAP JACK ZtT/V 
r ALONE. 
II. 
THE iikOOM syuiRK. 
IV THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 
NOEMI. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES, llliutiatcd. 
UTILE 7' 
THKEROli) i 
Barr (Robart). JENNIF. BAXTER, 

JOURNALIST. 
IN THK MIDST Or ALARMS. 
THK COUNTESS I KELA. 
THK MUTAIII.I: MANV. 
Baaaon'l:. I .\ l»n 
Krontc (Charlotte). SHIRLEY. 
Browncll <C. L.k THE HEART OF 

JAPAN. 



liurtnn (J. Bloauaaelle}. ACROSS THF 

SAS. I SI 
Cali>n.Mra)..<l«a"i ANNE MAC l> 

V&RER. 
•Capea (UaraanJX THK LAKE OF 

Clifford (Mr*. VY. K.). A PLASH OK 

SUM'. 
MRS. KEITH'S CRIME. 
Cnnnrll (P. Norr.y.j. THE NIGGER 

KNIGHTS. 
Corbett rjollin). A BUSINESS IN 

GREAT WATERS. 
Crokar (Mm. II. M. L PKCC.Y OP TH K 

BAKTOHS. 

KCRBT. 
I.L 
JOHANNA 
Oaota (Allrhlarli. THK VISION OF 

DANTE rCARVy. 
Doyle (A. Conaol. ROUND THE RED 

Daiacaa (Sara Jcaumtte). A VOYACE 

OK CONS' 
THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



Eft* (Owe*). THK MILL ON THE 

FLOSS 

Flndlatcr (Jut M.l. TUB CREKN 
GRAVES OK BALGOWRIR. 

Dallon (Tom). RICKERBYS FOLLY. 

Uaaksll<Mr».). CRANFORD. 

MARY BARTON. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 

Oarerd (Dorothea). HOLY MATRI- 
MONY. 

THE CO.NQUKST Or LONDON. 

MAIIBOfWOMl 

atodoKfOaorn). THE TOWN TRAVF.L- 
i.: k 

THE CROWN OF LIKE 

Ulanvlltc (H.rne»t). THE I N C A ' S 
TREASURE. 

THE KLOOF BRH'T 

Ulclg iChnrles). HUNTERS CR I 

Orlmm (Th. Brothers). GRIMM 
FAIRY TA rmitd. 

Mope (AnthonyL A MAN OF MARK. 

A CHANGE OP AIR. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONia 

PHROSO. 

the d»lly dialogues. 

Ifornune (R. W.>. OKA I) MEN TELL 

NO TALKS. 
InBmhnm (J. II.). Till: THRONE OF 

7)AV i ; I 
L*Qu*u>(W.). THEHUNCIMAC-KOF 

WF.STMINSTER. 
Uvoll-YaiUlS. K.). THE TRAITOR'S 

WAY. 
Union (E. Lynn). THE TRUE HIS 

TORY OK JOSHUA DAVIUm :. 
Ly all (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 
MalettLweu). THE CARISSIMA. 

I. OF PERFECTION. 
Mann (Mrs. M. B.). MRS. PETER 

HOW AIM' 

A LOST F.NTATE. 

THE CF.DAR STAR. 

Marchmont (A. W.J. MISER IIOAD 

LEV 5 SECRET. 
A MOMENT'S ERROR. 
Mnrryat (CaptalnV PETER SIM] I I 
JACOB FAITH PI 
Marsh (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE. 
THE GODDESS. 
THE I 

Ma«M (A. B. W.I. CLEMENTINA. 
Mathers (Helen u II" 
GRirr OF GKIFFII HSCXIURT 



WFKTHKART. 
Maads(Mr». I. T.L DRIFT. 
Mltlord i Bertram/. THE SIGN OP THE 

i . 
Atontrr»or (P. P.). THE ALIEN. 
Moorc<Artimr>. THE GAV DECEIVERS. 
Morrlaon (Arthur). THE HOL: 

THK WALL. 
Nc.blMK.), THE RF.D HOI 
Norrl.iW. E.I. HISGRA< 

KTHK COUNTY. 
: II. 
MA1THEW AUSTIN. 
CLARD 

OllpluurtfMriA TUB LADY'S WALK. 
IS FORTUNE. 

THE PRODK.AI.S. 

Oppenlielni (E. PtjIIUpa). MASTER OF 

MI N. 

l^rk.n'OIHwrtV THE POMP OF THE 

LAV ll l I ' 
WHEN VALMONDCAMETOPONTIAC. 

I RAIL OP Till 
Pcmherton (Marl. TJI 

OF A THRONE. 

I CROWN i ii ; i KING. 
Phlllpotts (Cdcn>. I UK HUMAN BOY. 
i-HII.MREN OF THK MIM 
KldjrciW.Prtw. ASONOFTHESTM I 
i." I I'ROPI R" 

18 Gl NERAL. 
Uuocll (W. Clsrkl. A M\KRI VC-E AT 

SI L 
ABANDONED. 

MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 
Serjeant (Adeline). THK MASTER OF 

UKF.CHWOODi 

BARBARA'S MONEY 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND 
Surters (R. S.). HANDLEY < 

Illustrated. 
\IK SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 

Illunnusd, 
ASK, MAM MA Illustrated. 
Valentin* (Major U. ».). VELDT AND 

Wallnrd <Mra. L B.L MK 

II' IIABV'S GRANDMOTHER. 

Wallace <Oei»eT»t Lew). BEN-HI 

THK FAIR i 

Wataondl. B. Marriott. THE A; 
' i 

WwknlA.II.I. I -OF WAR. 

W*lla|H. O.). THI HIS. 

White I Percy V. A PASSIONATE 
PILGRIM 
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